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THE OUTLOOK. 


— retirement of Bismarck, which looks very 
much as if it were final, continues to be a matter 
of absorbing interest in Europe, and it is believcd 
that a recent article in the ‘* North German Gazette ’ 
states the essential facts in the case. A Cabinet 
order of September 8, 1852, regulated the inter- 
course between the Prussian Ministers and the 
Sovereign, and this order, Bismarck holds, interprets 
the Prussian Constitution to mean that the Presi- 
dent of the Ministry shall appoint his own Cabinet, 
and that Cabinet shall represent his political opin- 
ions. The Emperor refuses to accept this interpre- 
tation, and holds that the Ministers are responsi- 
ble, not to the President of the Cabinet, but to him- 
self. When, therefore, the Emperor, after the 
appointment of Baron von Berlepsch as Minister of 
Commerce, gave the new Minister direct instruc- 
tions with regard to economic questions, Bismarck 
protested, and when the question of the Guelph 
fund came up in the recent negotiations between 
Bismarck and Windhorst, the leader of the Cleri- 
cal party, Bismarck refused to allow any inter- 
ference with his management of the affair. It 
became clear, therefore, that a radical divergence 
of view with regard to ministerial responsibility 
existed between the Emperor and the Chancellor ; 
the Chancellor holding to his former position under 
the Emperor's predecessors, and the Emperor 
insisting on his right of direct control; in other 
words, the Emperor means to be his own Prime 
Minister. Under these circumstances Bismarck 
could do nothing less than resign, and there is very 
small probability that he will ever again return to 


wer. 
pe * * 


The new Chancellor of the Empire, General von 
Caprivi, is not quite sixty years of age, has been in 
the army forty years, distinguished himself in the 
Franco-German war, has held various commands, 
been Minister of Marine, of late has been in com- 
mand of the Tenth Corps, and is regarded in Ger- 
many as a soldier of first-class abilities, a man of 
great force of character, of sagacity, resolution, and 
good-humor. While Minister of Marine he had a 
disagreement with Bismarck which resulted in his 
resignation. The fact that the new Chancellor is a 
man of exclusively military education is interpreted 
as indicating the Emperor’s intention to personally 
direct the foreign policy of Germany, and to use the 
new Chancellor mainly as a secretary rather than 
as a Minister of controlling influence and: posi- 
tion. In Vienna and St. Petersburg the greatest 
anxiety and uncertainty are felt with regard to the 
developments of the immediate future. Of late 
years Bismarck has been a resolute maintainer of 
the peace of Europe, and his retirement is inter- 
preted as a menace. No one knows the real pur- 
pose of the Emperor, and there is a widespread 
apprehension that some rash action may precipitate 
the conflict which. Bismarck has steadily avoided. 

* * 


* 
Last week the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee completed the draft of the 
new tariff bill. By far its most important provision 


is that reducing the tariff on sugar from a specific 
duty amounting to seventy-eight per cent. ad valorem 
to an ad valorem duty of thirty-five per cent. on 
cheaper grades and forty per cent. on the dearer. 


Here is a cut of practically one-half. The reduction 
in revenue consequent upon this change will be 
$28,000,000 a year. The Committee, under the 
leadership of Major McKinley, refused to grant to 
the sugar planters a bounty to compensate them for 
their loss through the reduction in the duty. The 
new schedule is a victory for the more moderate 
protectionists; in making it the Committee admits 
that the tariff on sugar is paid by the American 
consumers and that it isa war burden which should 
be removed, even if it does bring the sugar-growers 
into competition with the slave labor of the West 
Indies. The next most important change proposed 
in the new tariff bill makes a reduction of $18,000,- 
000 in the revenues from tobacco, and spirits used 
in the arts. This change is, of course, in accord- 
ance with the Republican National platform and all 
the recent Republican platforms in the Eastern 
States. Besides these great changes there is an 
estimated reduction of $14,000,000 in the revenues 
from other taxed commodities, making a total re- 
duction of $60,000,000. The general character of 
the minor changes will perhaps be more pleasing to 
the West than to the East. Upon a variety of raw 
materials new taxes are imposed and old taxes are 
increased. For example, the duty on wool is 
increased one and one-half per cent. per pound ; the 
tax on hides, repealed a few years ago, is restored ; 
the duty on tin plate (a raw material in many 
manufactures) is increased to protect an unborn 
industry ; the duty on lead ores is also raised. 
On the other hand, the duty on refined sugar is 
made only five per cent. greater than that on raw 
sugar. ‘This, of course, will be a blow to the Sugar 
Trust. The line which tariff reform took in Eng- 
land, and which the manufacturing States would 
have it take here, begins with the repeal of the 
duties upon raw materials. The philosophy of it is 
that so long as there are duties on raw materials 
the expense of the finished product is heightened 
and the demand for it lessened. Such duties are 
believed by tariff reformers to mean the restriction 
of an industry instead of its expansion. Neverthe- 
less, in taxing the raw materials which the West 
has to sell to the East, as well as the manufactured 
goods which the East has to sell to the West, the 
sectional character of the present tariff is appreci- 


ably lessened. 


* * 


* 

We have before us only newspaper reports of the 
Cabot Lodge election bill. This bill is formed 
under a provision of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress power to regulate the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding Congressional elections. The law 
provides that in any Congressional District, on the 
petition of five hundred voters, the Congressional 
election shall be conducted under Federal direction ; 
that the Australian ballot system shall be applied, 
and that the inspectors of election shall be appointed 
by the United States District Judge. The object 
of this bill is undoubtedly to provide protection for 
the negro voters in the South, though it is capable 
of application equally in the North whenever a 
sufficient number of voters desire it to be put in 
operation. We believe that the constitutionality of 
this law is not questioned ; the only question is as 
to its expediency, and that chiefly as to its tendency. 
It would be, in our judgment, a distinct advantage 
to have the Australian ballot system introduced into 
as many Congressional Districts as possible, both 
North and South; for experience is the best proof 
of the practical advantage of this system ; and the 
old method, with its gangs of workers and heelers, 
could not long live by the side of the new and bet- 
ter method. We believe also that the introduction 
of this method in the South would tend to dis- 


courage illiterate voting, both white and black ; and 
illiterate voting is a chief danger to the Republic, 
especially in Southern communities. On the other 
hand, such a law would lodge somewhat dangerous 
powers in the central Government, powers which 
there is some danger might be skillfully used, by 
politicians adept in the arts of management, for a 
control of elections quite as serious as that control 
which the bill seeks to subvert. We must add that 
giving the appointment of inspectors to judicial 
officers seems to us very seriously objectionable. 
Giving to the judges in Pennsylvania the power to 
grant liquor licenses has already made the judicial 
office in that State a prize to be sought by the 
liquor traffic. Any confounding of legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions is an essential 
departure from the fundamental principles of 
American constitutional law, and involves a danger 
not to be hazarded for the sake of any apparent and 
temporary advantage, however great. 
* * 

Admirers of our present form of municipal gov- 
ernment by “ Halls” and machines must be uncom- 
fortably reminded of the days of the Tweed Ring 
exposures by the facts elicited in the State Senate 
Committee's investigation into the methods of the 
Sheriff's office. It has been shown that while our 
present Mayor was Sheriff no record whatever 
of receipts was kept, though they amounted to 
$100,000 a year; that the deputy sheriffs in their 
dealings with litigants have been legalized extortion- 
ists; that lawyers having to do with the Sheriff's 
office were invariably forced to pay “extra com- 
pensation” or have their business delayed; that 
one lawyer thus paid during Sheriff Grant’s term 
about $125,000; that the Sheriff illegally shared 
auctioneers’ fees ; that, under Flack’s administra- 
tion at least, and probably prior to it, Ludlow 
Street Jail has been used shamelessly as an 
instrument of extortion and means of obtaining 
bribes. Ives, the “ Young Napoleon of Finance,” 
testified that during his confinement he paid out 
for privileges and special accommodations to the 
keeper of Ludlow Street Jail the enormous sum of 
$10,000. Every dollar of this it was forbidden by 
law to the keeper to receive. These are only a few 
sample facts of those adduced going to show the 
complete maladministration of the office. Several 
indictments have already been found, and laws 
have already been introduced into the Legislature 
aimed at some of these evils. The whole is a 
natural outgrowth from the antiquated and cor- 
rupting fee system now in use. A thorough change 
of method seems necessary to any radical reform. 


Meanwhile, simultaneous with this exposure of 
the workings of the Sheriff's office, the present in- 
cumbent of that office has himself been on trial in 
a criminal court, charged with conspiracy with 
others to procure a fraudulent divorce, that he 
might marry his paramour. The circumstances 
alleged were peculiarly discreditable, and the crime 
involved two members of the bar, and has left 
something more than a shadow on the reputation of 
a judge. The facts seem to have been clearly 
proven, and the conviction of Flack and his associ- 
ates followed. The possibilities of fraud and collu- 
sion under our present divurce laws were foreibly 
exposed, and it is to be hoped that this disgraceful 
episode will result in a reform of those laws. The 
community is under a debt of gratitude to Judge 
Barrett, whose charge, as in more than one previous 
case of great public importance, was a model of 
decision, acuteness, and plain speaking. Of course 
a new trial will be asked for, but there is no reason 
why the public sentiment which demands the re- 
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moval of such a man as Flack from the high office 
he holds should not be satisfied at once by the 
Governor. Action has already been begun to that 
end, and the only question raised is whether the 
offense charged is an “infamous crime or an 
offense violating his oath of office” in a legal 


sense. 
* 


_ The Republican members of the New York Legis. 
lature deserve commendation for several admirable 
pieces of legislation which they have recently 
passed. The first of these in importance is the 
Saxton bill, which, with material improvements, 
has now gone to Governor Hill for the third 
time. There is no decent pretense behivd which 
Governor Hill ean hide his real purpose in a third 
veto of this measure. Its practical benefits have 
been already shown by experience in different 
States, while the objections which Governor Hill 
urged against them have been shown by the same 
experience to be baseless. This bill and the Cor- 
rupt Practices bill are now in Governor Hill’s hands. 
If the reform of the ballot in this State is again 
postponed through his instrumentality, he will put 
into the hands of the Republicans arguments which 
will reveal their effectiveness at the ballot-box. 
Another important measure passed by the Assembly 
is the bill providing for State care of the insane. 
After a hard struggle of several years, by the aid 
of the admirable report on the condition of the 
insane in the county houses recently commented 
upon in these columns, the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation has at length secured a favorable vote on 
this admirable measure of reform. 
* * 

The Court of Appeals of this State has decided 
that the law substituting death by electricity for 
death by hanging is constitutional. It is reported 
that an appeal is to be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Whether this is true, and 
whether, if true, all executions can be stayed until 
a decision of that Court is reached, we do not 
know. We may now, however, say, what it was 
not legitimate to say while the case was still pend- 
ing, that we have never thought that there was 
room for any serious question as to the constitu- 
tionality of this law. We are not at all surprised 
that the decision of the Court is unanimous. The 
truth is that the power behind the appeal came 
from an electric company which objected to having 
the principle involved in its electric lighting plant 
employed in a machine constructed for the purpose 
of inflicting instant death. Such employment would 
be—we may add will be—a kind of official recog- 
nition of the fact that any machine constructed 
upon this principle is extra-hazardous to life. 
As to the provision of the law excluding repre- 
sentatives of the press from all future execu- 
tions, we regard it as even more important to 
the cause of public morals than the law sub- 
stituting for the barbaric and often bungling ex- 
ecution by the gallows the comparatively painless 
and instantaneous death by electricity. The law 
makes amply adequate provision for official inspec- 
tion of all executions ; and experience has demon- 
strated, beyond all room for doubt, that public 
executions, whether the publicity is immediate and 
spectacular, or indirect and by the aid of the press, 
are always and only demoralizing. Whatever the 
newspapers may say, the public will say “ approved ” 
to this provision of the law. 

* * 
* 

The Louisiana Lottery is still fighting desperately 
to obtain a renewal of its charter. Its campaign 
in North Dakota ended with the offer to advance 
two or three hundred thousand dollars, without in- 
terest, to buy seed corn for the farmers of the 
State, no repayment to be made in case this year’s 
crops were a failure. Through the firmness of 
Governor Miller, aud the expression of popular sen- 
timent through the unauthorized channels of public 
meetings and written protests, instead of the author- 
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ized channels of the newspapers and the Legislature, 
the honor of North Dakota has been saved, and the 
fight in that State has been abandoned. The Com- 
pany next turned its attemsion to Louisiana, where 
the sufferings from the recent floods seemed to 
open a field for its charity. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was offered to the city of New Orleans to 
repair the levees, and $100,000 additional to the 
Governor of the State for the same purpose. Gov- 
ernor Nichols promptly returned the check sent to 
him, because the acceptance of the gift under the 
present circumstances would put the State under 
obligations to the Lottery Company. Ex-Postmas- 
ter-General Gresham is quoted by the Chicago 
“News ” as saying that there is the greatest danger 
that some of the new States may yet be bribed in 
rechartering the Company. He believes that, with 
proper legislation, the Postmaster-General could 
put an end to its business. There are now two or 
three bills before Congress directed toward this 
end. One of them, the Wilson bill, would prohibit 
the mailing of newspapers or circulars containing 
lottery advertisements. Another is the Sawyer bill, 
making it a misdemeanor to knowingly deposit any 
letter or circular promoting the lottery business in the 
mails of the United States, and authoyjzing the Post- 
master-General, upon satisfactory evidence, to stamp 
the word “fraudulent” upon any mail matter 
directed to an agent of any lottery. The chief 
danger to the public seems to be that, in some such 
State as Idaho or Wyoming may be, the Company 
may offer a bribe so great that the taxpayers may 
consent to charter an institution which will draw 
the great bulk of its revenue from the people of 
other States. Nevertheless, the fact that North 
Dakota and Louisiana have refused the bribes of- 
fered them is an encouraging sign that States, as 
well as individuals, feel that it is a disgrace to 
profit by a traffic which injures the public and 
which can be suppressed. 
* 

If we may trust the partial reports which reach us 
about the decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
that Court has decided that the Bible is a sectarian 
book. Certain Roman Catholics brought suit to 
restrain teachers from reading in the public schools 
from the King James Version of the Bible without 
note or comment, on the ground that such a prac- 
tice was in violation of the provision of the Consti- 
tution against “ sectarian instruction ” in the public 
schools. The Court has sustained the complain- 
auts. We quote from the opinion of the Court : 


‘Some of the most valuable instruction a person can re- 
ceive may be derived from reading alone, without any ex- 
trinsic aid by way of comment or exposition. The question 
therefore seems to nafrow down to this: Is the reading of 
the Bible in schools — not merely selected passages therefrom, 
but the whole of it —sectarian instruction of pupils? In view 
of the fact already mentioned, that the Bible contains nu- 
merous doctrinal passages upon some of which almost every 
religious sect is divided, and that such passages may reason- 
ably be understood to inculcate the doctrines predicated upon 
them, an affirmative answer to the question seems unavoida- 
able. Any pupil of ordinary intelligence who listens to the 
reading of the doctrinal portions of the Bible will be more 
or less instructed thereby in the doctrine of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the eternal punishment of the wicked, the 
authority of the priesthood, the binding force and efficacy 
of the sacraments, and many other conflicting sectarian doc- 
trines.”’ 


* * 
* 


Webster defines a sect as “a body of persons 
who have separated from others in virtue of some 
special doctrine or set of doctrines which they hold 
in common,’ and as sectarian that which “ pertains 
to a sect” or is “peculiar to a sect.” How the 
Bible can be termed sectarian, if these definitions 
are correct, we cannot well comprehend. If the 
Constitution forbade all religious instruction, the 
Bible would certainly be excluded. But the Bible 
is recognized as a common authority by both the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic communions, 
the difference between the two being that the Prot- 
estant holds that each individual is entitled to inter- 
pret and apply the Bible for himself, the Roman- 
ist holding that it is to be interpreted and applied 
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by the Charch. But the divine authority of Script- 
ure is recognized equally by both. The Coun- 
cil of Trent explicitly declares that it “receives 
and venerates with an equal affection of piety and 
reverence all the books of the Old and of the New 
Testament, seeing that one God is the author 
of both;” and Pius VI. urges that “the faithful 
should be excited to the reading of Holy Scriptures ; 
for these are the most abundant sources which ought 
to be left open to every one to draw from them 
purity of morals and of doctrine.” The italics are 
our own. It appears to us that the complainants in 
the Wisconsin case, if they were Roman Catholics, 
have gone directly against the exhortation of one 
of the Popes of their own Church. The point of 
the Court that the reading of the Bible is an act of 
worship, and that worship is not legitimately intro- 
duced into the public schools, has more force in it. 
The truth is, in the matter of moral and religious 
instruction we have done those things that we ought 
not to have done, and we have left undone those 
things that we ought to have done.. We have in- 
sisted on Bible reading and prayer, which are acts 
of worship, and to which the Roman Catholic 
Church has a right to object, and we have excluded 
instruction of the conscience in the duties and obli- 
gations of daily life, to which the Roman Catholic 
Church would not object, except as it objects to all 
teaching by and under the control of the State. 
* * 
* 

We publish on our Religious News pages a state- 
ment of the case of Mr. C. W. Lay, a member of 
the senior class of the Chicago Seminary, who has 
been recently appointed by the Prudential Commit- 
tee to missionary service with the approval of the 
Home Secretary, although he holds that there is 
nothing in Scripture “which would preclude proba- 
tion after death,” while, on the other hand, he also 
holds that “the Scriptures give no foundation 
for such a belief.” “I think,” he says, “of the 
hypothesis as extra-Scriptural, but not as anti- 
Scriptural.” How we are to understand this action 
we are not quite sure. Are we to understand that by 
it the. Prudential Committee signifies that it has 
heard from the churches and has concluded to fol- 
low in the future the principles which Dr. Storrs 
endeavored in vain to have applied in the case of 
Mr. Covell? If this is the fact, the Prudential 
Committee should invite Mr. Covell to renew his 
application upon the letters already presented. Are 
we to understand that it draws a distinction between 
the case of Mr. Covell and that of Mr. Lay? The 
average layman will find it difficult to see any 
practical difference between one who says respect- 
ing the hypothesis of future probation, “I see 
plausible arguments in its favor, but I find also 
arguments as weighty in opposition,’ and one who 
says, “I have no doctrine on this point; the only 
doctrine which I do hold bearing on the question is 
that the atonement is universal ; that is, that every 
man will have an opportunity to receive its bless- 
ings.” 


* * 
* 


If the Prudential Committee does draw a dis- 
tinction between the two cases, it then remains 
true that the Prudential Committee does not accept 
the principles of Dr. Storrs’s letter as Dr. Storrs 
wouldinterpret andapply them. Or are we to under- 
stand that this case gives color and ground for the 
suspicion that men are refused from Andover who 
would be accepted from Chicago, and that the 
administration in Boston is doing what Dr. Storrs 
declares emphatically it ought not to do—using 
its power to indorse some seminaries and to oppose 
others, and submitting students from one seminary 
to questions not propounded to students from other 
seminaries’ ‘The reader will in this connection 
recall the significant facts that two large contrib- 
uting churches, one in the East and one in the 
West, have accompanied their contributions with a 
protest against the policy of. the Prudential Com- 
mittee; that a similar protest has accompanied the — 
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contributions of the students of Yale Seminary, and 
now, as will be seen in another colamn, the stu- 
dents of Williams College send their contributions 
directly to the field instead of through the hands 
of the Prudential Committee. These last facts are 
especially significant as indicating the sentiment of 
the young men on whom the Board of the future 
must depend for contributions of both men and 
money. It should also be added, by way of caution, 
that the increased receipts of the American Board 
for the last six months, somewhat extensively re- 
ported through the press, are $23,000 more than in 
1888, nearly the whole of this increase having fol- 
lowed the action of the Board in New York ratify- 
ing Dr. Storrs’s platform and preceding the action 
in the Covell case which set that platform aside. 
Whether the churches approve the action in the 
Covell case cannot well be determined until the end 
of the year, certainly until the end of the next three 
months. 


* * 


The New York “ Independent” appeals to the 
Congregational churches to lay aside all their dif- 
ferences and unite to increase the income of the 
American Board to a million of dollars; and it 
publishes two or three pages of letters, mainly, if 
not exclusively, from well-known supporters of Dr. 
Alden and his policy, in support of its appeal. ‘This 
strikes us, and we think will strike the average 
liberal, as a trifle curious. When he complains that 
he is excluded from all share in the administration 
of the Board, that his views and convictions are 
ignored, that those who agree with him are ex- 
cluded from missionary service and practically 
excluded from all participation in its counsels, and 
then demands that the Board be made representa- 
tive of the churches, he is told, somewhat cava- 
lierly, that the Board is already representative of 
the churches, that it is wholly dependent on the 
churches for its funds, and that the fact that the 
churches give it their support is conclusive evidence 
that they approve its exclusive policy. But when, 
as a result of that exclusive policy, the contributions 
fall off, or fail to keep pace with the growth of the 
Congregational churches and the financial growth 
of the other Congregational societies, he is urged to 
forget all differences, to remember that, though the 
policy of the Board may be the policy of Dr. Alden, 
the work of the Board is the work of the Lord, and 
to give just as largely as if his counsels were as 
welcome as his contributions. 


One of the most enjoyable meetings in behalf of 
Christian unity ever held in this city took the form 
of a joint reception of the Congregational Club and 
the Baptist and Methodist and Presbyterian Social 
Unions at the Lenox Lyceum in this city on Mon- 
day night, more than a thousand people, represent- 
ing the four churches, being in attendance. Dr. 
_ Warner, of the Congregational Club, presided, and 
the subject of the evening, Social Unions and 
Christian Fellowship, was discussed by four repre- 
sentatives of the churches whose organizations had 
united in the reception. Bishop Andrews, of the 
Methodist Chureh, em»pbasized that liberal Chris- 
tianity which makes all Christians of one faith, 
lack of uniformity not indicating lack of unity. 
The Rey. Dr. MacArthur, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of this city, disavowed organie church 
union, but suggested the possibility of a federation 
between the churches. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of 
the Presbyterian Church, urged the taking down of 
the fences between denominations for the occasion 
at least, and declared that in any event they ought 
not to be so high that they could not be easily 
stepped over. Dr. William M. Taylor spoke with 
characteristic energy and earnestness. He believed 
that the Church is more effective working along 
denominational lines in the right spirit than it would 
be if it were organically one. There is a growing 


fellowship springing up in all the churches which is 
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slowly but surely bringing them together in all 


essential things. In the course of his speech Dr. 
Taylor said that in the old country he had preached 
for his Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist 
brethren, but in his own country he had never 
preached in a Baptist church on the Sabbath; 
whereupon Dr. MacArthur, of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, sprang to his feet and proposed an ex- 
change of pulpits for next Sunday morning; to 
which Dr. Taylor instantly agreed. At the close of 


the speaking a social meeting was held. 
* * 


The statement, recently confirmed, that property 
has been purchased in Washington, D. C., by 
Bishop Hurst, with the purpose of developing a 
Methodist university of advanced grade at the Na- 
tion’s capital, arouses much interest. One hundred 
thousand dollars is the price to be paid for the site 
secured, which is on an elevation near the former 
country home of ex-President Cleveland. It is ex- 
pected that the money for the purchase will be 
contributed in Washington. Many are doubtless 
asking the raison détre of this new educational 
center. If it be a strictly denominational affair, 
the query is at once started why a new enterprise 
should be inaugurated in the East, while near at 
hand is Dickinson struggling to obtain two or three 
hundred thousand dollars for endowment, and only 
a few hours further away Wesleyan University and 
Syracuse University, both with large possibilities, 
are seeking the broader foundations which shall 
justify their name. The endowment for the pro- 
posed institution should certainly be very large. It 
should begin with millions rather than thousands. 
Is this treasure in some yet unworked mine of the 
Methodist Chureh, and will there be no depletion 
of the present currency available for the enlarge- 
ment of existing educational plants? It is, however, 
indicated that it is the hope of the projectors to 
interest many outside of the Methodist denomina- 
tion in an institution which may be regarded as a 
Protestant offset to the Catholic University already 
founded in the capital, and thus to bring it into the 
focus of National and Protestant attention as well 
as to draw toward it the thought and gifts of Meth- 
odists everywhere. At present we simply note the 
event and await developments, without a clear con- 
viction as to the wisdom of the new movement. 


* * 
* 


The Rev. Mr. Hubbell puts before our readers in 
another column the claims of Lake Charles College 
of Louisiana. We quite agree with him that the 
reasons for planting the early Western colleges 
apply with at least equal foree to colleges in the 
New South. Education for white and black ought 
to go on in the New South with equal advantages 
to both, and it is not more reasonable to expect the 
South to endow its own higher institutions of learn- 
ing than to expect the new States and Territories of 
the West to do so. Dr. Hubbell went from this 
State to take the presidency of Lake Charles Col- 
lege. He has the confidence of his brethren in the 
Congregational ministry. The College appears to 
have made a good start, and to be asking aid for a 
superstructure to be erected on the foundation 
which has already been substantially laid. 

. * 


Some of the public-spirited citizens of Brooklyn 
are moving to endow their city with an institute of 
arts and sciences. Their plans are devised on a 
generous, not to say magnificent, scale. There are 
public lands lying east of Prospect Park, constitut- 
ing very high ground, which the inecorporators of 
the institute will ask the city to dedicate to the pur- 
pose of the institute at a nominal rent. On this 
ground they propose to construct adequate buildings 
for museums, art gallery, and library, and have 
already initiated a movement to secure for this pur- 
pose a million dollars. This million, however, in 
the plan of the projectors is only an initiative. The 
scheme, if carried out, will include a tower, from 
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the top of which would be seen a magnificent pan- 
orama, including New York, Brooklyn, the East 
and North Rivers and the harbor, with the ocean 
in the near distance on the one side and the Sound 
in the remoter distance on the other. Such an 
institute, if carried out upon the magnificent propor- 
tions involved in the plans of the projectors, would 
be an honor and a blessing, not merely to the city 
of Brooklyn, but to the entire commercial metrop- 
olis of the Nation, and in a sense,to the Nation 


itself. 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL most im- 
portant event in Congress last week was the defeat 
of the Blair bill in the Senate. In the last session 
it passed by a majority of ten. Last week it was 
defeated by a majority of four. Mr. Blair 
promptly changed his own vote so as to be able 
to move for a reconsideration. It seems, however, 
that the bill is doomed. The principal speech 
made against it was by Mr. Hawley, of Conneeti- 
cut, who warned the Republican members that 
there was danger of a deficit instead of a surplus, 
unless some of the appropriation bills which are 
being forced upon them were defeated. The Blair 
bill, he said, if it became a law, would not mean 
the appropriation of $77,000,000 during the course 
of eight years, but an appropriation of hundreds 
of millions during a half-century. A bill making 
the general Government pay for local schools, 
instead of the localities themselves, Senator Hawley 
believed to be contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. Of the votes in favor of the measure eight 
were Democratic and twenty-eight Republican. 
Twenty Democrats and seventeen Republicans op- 
posed it. On Friday the House passed the Pen- 
sions Appropriation bill. In the debate Mr. Bynum, 
of Indiana, challenged the Republicans to introduce 
the Service Pensions bill, so much talked of during 
the campaign. Senator Ingalls last week intro- 
duced a bill to encourage matrimony among vet- 
erans. According to the “ Tribune” report, it 
provides that “‘a soldier who has lost both eyes, or 
one arm and one leg, may get married at any time 
he may so desire, and that at his death his widow 
shall receive twelve dollars a month as long as she 
remains single.” The proposal to pay American 
vessels the same subsidies as are paid to French — 
vessels—thirty cents a ton for each thousand miles 
—is urged upon the House Committee upon Shipping. 
Its advocates claim that it would not only foster 
the shipping business, but also help the farmers who 
raise the bulk of our exports. In opposition to it, 
Mr. Fithian, of Illinois, has introduced a bill pro- 
posing that if subsidies are to be paid to farmers, 
they be paid to them directly, and every farmer be 
given a bonus upon each bushel of corn that he 
raises. 


* 


Genrrat News.—Mr. Labouchere moved in the 
House of Parliament last Friday for the abolition 
of the principle of hereditary representation in 
Parliament, saying that democracy had become a 
reality, and pointing out the spectacle of men 
warned off race-courses and expelled from clubs, 
yet able to interfere with the legislation of the 
nation. The motion was rejected by a vote of 201 
to 139. General R. C. Schenck, United States 
Minister to Great Britain in President Grant’s ad- 
ministration, died in Washington on Sunday last. 
The Prince of Wales arrived in Berlin on 
Friday, and was received with imposing ceremony. 
The English mine owners have made a com- 
promise with the men on strike, raising wages 
slightly and agreeing to the establishing of commit- 
tees of arbitration. It is reported that five hun- 
dred students at St. Petersburg have been arrested 
for rioting; they demanded the restoration of 
liberal regulations. Charles H. Mallory, head 
of the Mallory Steamship Line, died in Brooklyn 
on Friday of last week. He was a man of great 
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energy and enterprise, patriotic in a high degree, 
and one of the best known and liked men in the 
shipping interest. Mr. Balfour introduced into 
the House of Commons on Monday night an Irish 
Land bill which he characterized as “the Ash- 
bourne Act improved.” Its provisions were called 
by Mr. Gladstone involved and complicated. 


BISMARCK’S DEFEAT. 


[* is impossible within the limits of a newspaper 
article to sum up so long and active a career as 
Bismarck’s, or to characterize adequately so many- 
sided and striking a personality. His work needs 
the sifting process of time before its value can be 
estimated. His genius, his force of character, and 


his loyalty to Germany are conceded on all sides. 


There can be no doubt respecting his marvelous 
ability as a diplomatist, nor that since the terrible 
struggle of twenty years ago he has stood resolutely 
for peace in Europe. When we turn, however, 
from these positive achievements to consider his 
opportunities and the spirit of his time, we find our- 
selves obliged to make very large detractions from 
the sum total of his greatness. Germany has tri- 
umphed over her enemies and established her unity, 
but her seizure of Alsace and Lorraine has left a 
grievance which at any moment may precipitate 
another struggle, while the strength which has been 
developed in the Empire has provoked the jealousy 
of Russia to a degree which has apparently made 
her the permanent enemy of Germany. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that it is too soon to sum up what 
Bismarck has accomplished even in foreign diplo- 
macy. In domestic affairs his policy has appar- 
ently been a failure. In another column a con- 
tributor points out the two leading struggles in 
which Bismarck has engaged within the German 
State, and in both of which he has suffered signal 
defeat. Everything that a genius for diplomacy, 
indomitable energy, iron will, and loyalty to an idea 
could achieve has been achieved by Bismarck. 

But he has failed because of certain radical de- 
fects which are likely to vitiate greatly the sum 
total of his statesmanship. One of the chief func- 
tions of a statesman is to understand his own time, 
to estimate rightly its forces, and to turn them to 
his own account. This Bismarck has failed to do. 
He seems to have been entirely without the popu- 
lar instinct. Instead of recognizing the force of 
the popular movement so clearly evident the world 
over, he has treated it as if it did not exist; or, as 
in his dealings with the Socialists, he has attempted 
to suppress it by brute force. Bismarck believes 
in neither moral nor popular forces, and he has 
relied solely on the force which springs from armies 
and authority ; and this failure to appreciate and use 
the forces which are most powerful in the hands of 
wise statesmanship goes far to offset the great serv- 
ices which he has rendered in other directions. 
His work is not likely to have staying power, because 
it has not been done on the right basis. Bismarck 
has attempted to rule, not with the German people, 
but in spite of them, and although he has ren- 
dered great services to his country, and has at times 
aroused to the very highest pitch the national feel- 
ing of the Germans, he has failed to base his gov- 
ernment on the co-operation of the people, and to 
guide Germany along those lines of constitutional 
growth which are distinctly marked out by the 
contemporary evolution of politics in the Western 
world. Bismarck has said little about the German 
people; he has said much about his master, the 
German Emperor; and the imperial idea, which 
involves, not the moral evolution of social and polit- 
ical forces, but the arbitrary authority of a ruler, 
while exceedingly brilliant and effective for the 
moment, is out of harmony with the times, and, we 
believe, out of harmony with the genius of the Ger- 
man race. In spite of the highest education, the 
Germans are, for lack of some civic quality, not yet 
ripe for self-government. But, on the other hand, 
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they are not to be led about as their ancestors were 
led by Frederick Barbarossa, nor to be drilled and 
driven as their ancestors were by- Frederick the 
Great. Bismarck’s lack of sensitiveness on the 
popular side has made him guilty of an enormous 
anachronism. Absolutism, if it be intelligent and 
patriotic, is likely always to be exceedingly effect- 
ive in a great emergency; but absolutism is a 
government for emergencies, and, like the device of 
dictatorship, to be used only in emergencies. Bis- 
marck has failed because he has not taken account 
of the forces of modern political life. 


SOLDIER AND LEADER. 


HE death of General George Crook takes from 
us one of the most gallant leaders of the Civil 
War. He was almost constantly in active service, 
from the breaking out of the war to the sarrender 
at Appomattox, and his indefatigable energy, 
bravery, and his brilliant exploits as a cavalry com- 
mander in the Virginias, form a memorable record. 
Soon after the close of the Rebellion he was ordered 
to Idaho, where his campaign was so active and 
successful that he was sent to Arizona in 1872 to 
deal with the most desperate, wily, and apparently 
irreclaimable tribe that has ever murdered settlers 
and eluded troops on the one hand, or encountered 
robbery and assassination at the hands of the white 
people on the other. The military policy had 
been simply one of destruction. The maintenance 
of troops in the Southwest was costing the Govern- 
ment $3,000,000 a year, and there was a constant 
reign of terror. General Crook’s first step was to 
teach the hostile Apaches the necessity of obedience, 
and they learned the lesson after an overwhelming 
defeat in their Tonto stronghold, which they had 
deemed impregnable. Next they learned that 
General Crook always kept his word to red men as 
to white. From 1875 to 1877 General Crook con- 
ducted brilliantly successful campaigns against the 
most powerful Northwestern tribes—the Sioux and 
Cheyennes—subduing perhaps the strongest force 
of Indians ever opposed to our troops at one time, 
avenging the Custer massacre, and clearing the 
way for the railroad and for settlers. 

General Crook’s second command in Arizona 
from 1882 to 1886 proved to be a striking illustra- 
tion of his Indian policy. He found the lands 
of the Apaches overrun with squatters, and the 
Indians betrayed, robbed, and on the point of an 
outbreak. He banished white marauders, and 
obtained for the Indians their rights. When the 
Chiricahuas broke out in 1883, General Crook 
adopted the bold and unprecedented plan of follow- 


ing them into their fastnesses in the Mexican Sierra 


Madre, where he secured the entire band and 
brought them back. Better than any one else he 
realized that our Indian troubles are largely due to 
broken pledges, to the dishonesty of agents, to 
failures on the part of the Government, and to the 
rapacity of white settlers. He asked for and ob- 
tained the control of the Apaches, and for two 
years there was peace. Then the jealousy of the 
Interior Department caused new complications, and 
General Crook’s authority was questioned. In 
1885 there was another outbreak. Most of the 
hostile Indians were recaptured by General Crook 
and sent to Fort Marion. The few who escaped 
surrendered to General Miles, after General Crook, 
weary of ignorant interference and criticism often 
interested, had asked to be transferred to another 
post. General Crook’s Indian policy was a sim- 
ple one. His first step was to teach the In- 
dians that they must obey the law. Then they 
learned that their conqueror invariably fulfilled 
his promises—often a peculiarly difficult task on 
account of interference from Washington, and the 
intriguing and knavery which are usually connected 
with an Indian reservation. But General Crook 
did not stop here. His policy was emphatically 
constructive. It never occurred to him that the 
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Indian question was settled by driving the Indians 
upon a reservation and keeping them there in idle- 
ness with the aid of troops. After conquering the 
Chiricahuas in 1883, he placed them upon arable 
land, secured all the farming implements possible, 
instructed the Indians in their use, and stimulated 
them by providing a market for their produce. 
The result was that even the Chiricahua warriors. 
presently became interested in farming, since their 
work was actually productive and profitable. At 
the second outbreak in 1885, less than one-quarter of 
the Chiricahuas could be persuaded by their brethren 
to leave the reservation. General Crook proved 
that even the worst Indians prefer peace when they 
have learned that disobedience is swiftly punished, 
and that good conduct means the enjoyment of their 
rights and opportunities to earn money for them- 
selves. Only material arguments like these could 
be used at first with the wilder Indians. But they 
were quick to appreciate the advantages of manual 
training and of schools, which, in General Crook’s 
plan, followed immediately. His plan contemplated 
the allotment of land in severalty, as a matter of 
course, as a prime requisite, and in his reports he 
pointed to citizenship as the goal to be kept always 
inview. Up to the time of his death he continued, 
in public addresses and in his official writings, to 
demand justice for the Indians, to expose the 
abuses of the reservation system and of bureau- 
cracy, and to ask that the Government should grant 
the Indians independent rights, and give them 
practical encouragement to become self-respecting, 
self-supporting beings. In the death of General 
Crook the Indians lose a friend who knew their 
character and their needs, and the country loses a 
noble humanitarian as well as a gallant soldier. 


CALL YOU THIS SIMPLICITY ? 


W* publish in another column the comments of 

the New York “ Evening Post” on the pres- 
ent coal miners’ strike, etc., in Great Britain. We 
do not believe that the “ clerical and philanthropic 
part”’ of the late dock laborers’ strike are cured in 
the least of their philanthropic rage. If they are, 
their philanthropy is a very light form of the dis- 
ease, and their philanthropic rage a very mild form 
of that passion. The “enthusiasm of humanity ” 
which expires because some inconvenience is suf- 
fered in consequence of an endeavor by very rude 
methods to correct a very gross injustice, is a fire 
of love very easily extinguished—indeed, a very 
smoking flax. For ourselves, we are very glad 
to read in another part of the New York “ Evening 
Post” the following, apropos of this coal miners’ 
strike : 


** It is the general opinion that the striking miners of Great 
Britain will succeed in forcing the masters to concede their 
demands for an immediate advance of five per cent. in their 
wages, and a further advance of five per eent. on July 1, 
Many more mine owners in Nottinghamshire and Lancashire 
have acceded to the terms of the men.”’ 


If this is true, the strike has already been worth 
all it has cost ; and if present indications prove cor- 
rect, and a system of arbitration is put in operation 
to settle such controversies in the future, that will 
be all pure profit. 

Beautiful for its simplicity is the political econ- 
omy which peeps out from this editorial paragraph 
in the closing sentences ; so valuable is it that, hav- 
ing given it to our readers once on another page in 
its connections, we reproduce it here lest they should 
overlook it : 


“The labor problem will pursue every civilized country 
like a scourge of Providence until people recognize its sim 
plicity. It consists simply in the collection at certain points 
of more mouths than there is provision for, and the highest 
law of all says that where this is the case there must be suf- 
fering.”’ 


A woman is found by a police officer in a door 


way hugging to her breast the dead body of her 
babe—dead from starvation. And on the same 


island other women are spending sixty dollars each 
for night dresses, made of such material that they 
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never can be washed. A man is arrested for 
parading the streets with a placard on his back ask- 
ing for employment. He has invented this novel 
peripatetic want column because he has not the 
fifty cents to pay for an advertisement in a daily 
paper. At the same time Tiffany is selling silver 
stew-pans for millionaires to cook their breakfasts 
in. Women and children crying for bread in our 
great cities, and speculators creating a corner in 
wheat at the same moment! And the “ Evening 
Post ” seriously tells its readers that the labor prob- 
lem “ consists simply in the collection at certain 
points of more mouths than there is provision for ” ! 

There is ample provision in this country for all 
the mouths in this country ; ample provision in or 
within easy reach of New York City for all the 
mouths in New York City. But when eighteen- 
hundredths of the population of the United States 
own three-fifths of the wealth of the United States, 
some of the other eighty-two-hundredths of the popu- 
lation will go cold and hungry. If there is a con- 
gestion of blood about the head, the feet are pretty 
certain to be cold. 


WHICH—THE BISHOP OR THE “SUN”? 


W* print in another column part of an edi- 
torial from the New York “Sun.” We 
find the New York “Sun” the most useful of our 
exchanges; for we almost always disagree with 
it. It writes in a style always clear and nearly 
always cogent, but in advocacy of opinions which 
are generally wrong—that is, if ours are right. 
A paper which tells you explicitly exactly what you 
do not believe is always valuable to the man who 
does his own thinking. It is only necessary that it 
should be explicit, and not obscure its opinions 
beneath a haze of rhetoric. That is something the 
“Sun” rarely or never does. It always has some- 


thing to say, says it, and then stops—a rare trinity | 


of virtues in American journalism. 

The “Sun” quotes Bishop Paret to condemn 
him. It thinks that religion consists in emotion, 
and therefore belongs to women rather than to men. 
We are sorry not to make room for its entire edi- 
torial. But the extracts we have given do it no 
injustice, and no injustice to the not uncommon 
view of religion which it presents with its customary 
clearness. This is substantially Matthew Arnold’s 
view, that religion is conduct touched with emo- 
tion. For ourselves, we agree with the Bishop, 
that altogether too much stress has been laid by the 
Church on emotion, and that is the reason why Chris- 
tianity has appealed so much more to women than 
to men. 

It is true that religion consists in love to God and 
man ; bat it is not true that this love is merely an 
emotion. Christ took great pains to make it clear 
that it was not emotion which he called for in his 
disciples. When they exhibited it, as in the case 
of the woman who anointed his feet with ointment, 
he approved the emotion; but he never called for 
it, never required it, and never rebuked men for not 
exhibiting it. When he summed up the whole law 
in the two commands to love God and to love men, 
he thus summarized his idea of love toward God : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” Love with the heart is 
love with the emotions; and if a man has emotions, 
they are to turn to and live in God. But if he is not 
of an emotional nature, he is not required to create 
what he does not possess; and if he is emotional, 
love with the heart is not all. He is to love with 
the soul or life—that is, love is to rule his practical 
conduct; and with his mind—that is, it is to be the 

aw of his intellect; and with his strength—that is, 
it is to be his energy, his forcefulness. Love is to 
be more than a feeling ; it is to be conduct, thought, 
energy—everything. So also Christ interpreted 
_the other law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, by the Golden Rule: Do unto others as ye 
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would that others should do unto you. He knew 
no other test of love than obedience. “If ye love 
me,” he said, “keep my commandments.” Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” Patri- 
otism is not an emotion about one’s country. It is 
serving one’s country ; enduring privation, suffer- 
ing, wounding, bearing death. So religion is not 
emotion about Godor man. It is obeying God and 
serving man. 

The great failure of the Chureh thus far has 
been in not recognizing this simple teaching of the 
Master. It has laid stress on the expression of 
feeling about God—that is, on worship; and on 
the expression of opinions about God—that is, on 
creeds. But religion consists neither in feeling nor 
in opinions, but in obedience and service. The 
religion of emotions never did get any great hold 
on men, and the religion of opinions is losing what 
hold it once had; but the religion of principle, of 
duty, of service, has never failed to lay hold on 
men, and never will. 

We commend the remarks of Bishop Paret at 
Baltimore to the consideration of our readers, 
especially of those who are engaged in any form of 
religious teaching. Christ never asks men what 
they think or how they feel, but what they 
mean to do and what they desire to be. Religion 
is doing and being, and it is thinking and feeling 
only in so far as the latter are necessary to the 
former. 


— 


A LENTEN PRAYER. 


“THAT YE MAY BE ABLE TO COMPREHEND 
WITH ALL SAINTS WHAT IS THE BREADTH 


AND DEPTH AND HEIGHT AND LENGTH OF . 


LOVE.” 
Gooe has come into the world that he may 
teach us the lesson of love, that he may tell us 
what love means and bow to love. Love did not 
begin with the manger. Love was not born on the 
first Christmas morn. Love was born in the dim 
ages when the heart of man was born; and mothers 
had loved their children, and children had loved 
their parents, and friends had loved their friends, 
and patriots had loved their country, long before 
Christ had come to teach us how to love. Cornelia 
—pagan Cornelia—had taught the world the mean- 
ing of a mother’s love, and Ulysses had taught the 
meaning of patient and heroic husband love, and 
Penelope had taught the meaning of faithful wifely 
love, and Damon and Pythias had taught the mean- 
ing of true friendship love, long before Christ was 
born. But all love before Christ was born was in 
fragments and pieces. It was in rills. When is 
the river born? Who can tell? A thousand 
springs gather their secret sources in the hillsides 
and flow into rills and brooks, brooks merging into 
larger streams, until at length, by accretion after 
accretion, stream married to stream, we have the 
Ohioorthe Mississippi. So love from the very begin- 
ning had been, but in springs and rills and creeks and 
brooks ; but when Christ was born, all these fragments 
and rills of love were, as it were, gathered together at 
the manger, and thenceforth love was to flow in one 
great broadening stream down the centuries. It is 
not only the churches and the prayer-meetings, it is 
not only the Bible and the tracts, that are witnesses 
of Christ. If the Christ were to stand over every 
house that bears its testimony to God, it should 
stand over the orphanage, over the hospital, aye, 
to-day over many a penitentiary even ; for we are 
learning of Christ to live with a larger, broader, 
deeper, wiser, and more comprehensive love. 

Up to Christ’s time all love had in it at least 
two limitations—one the limitation of the individ- 
uals to be loved, the other the limitation of the 
standard of love. Thou shalt love—whom? Thy 
neighbor. How? As thyself. We have been told, 
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by men who would make out that Confucianism 
is as good as Christianity, that the Golden Rule 
is found in the writings of Confucius. But it is 
found in the book which treats of the duties which 
Chinamen owe to Chinamen, not in the book that 
treats of the duties of Chinamen to the outside bar- 
barians. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
is found in the Levitical Code. But the Jew is the 
neighbor ; not before Christ did any orthodox Jew 
imagine that the heretical and apostate Samaritan 
could be his neighbor. Christ widened out the 
scope of love, saying this: “I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” Never before 
had such words been uttered by human lips. Men, 
too, had been taught, in loving, to gauge their serv- 
ice to others by their consideration of themselves, 
and the highest word or standard of love that had 
been uttered up to the time of Christ's coming was, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” But 
Christ took his cross and prophetically impaled him - 
self on it; bore it, and was nailed and hung there, 
and then sa‘d, “A new commandment give I unto 
you, that you love one another as I have loved you.” 
He changed the object of love—whoever is in need 
is now my neighbor ; he changed the standard—the 
cross is now the measure of love. 

At night we look up into the heavens and see the 
stars, shining spots and fragments of light; so we 
look back into pagan times, and see love struggling 
here and there in individual lives. But love as a 
springtime, love as a sunshine, love as a universal 
radiance, love as a stream that rises like the Nile 
to overflow its banks and carry harvests everywhere 
—that was born in the manger, cradled with Christ, 
and has flowed on with larger and larger stream 
from that day to this. 

That we, being rooted and grounded in God's love, 
may comprehend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height of love—this is 
the third petition in the Apostle’s fivefold prayer. 
We love because He first loved us: only when we 
are thus rooted and grounded in His love for us 
know we what love truly means or how to love 


largely and profoundly. 


THE STING OUT OF INJUSTICE. 


HERE are few things more difficult to bear 
than the sense of injustice. One can sustain 
misfortune or loss without that profound irritation 
and sense of being wronged which comes from an 
act of injustice. A strong nature can rise above 
the attacks of calamity, but it is the strong nature 
which feels most keenly the sense of injustice. 
Many a man who would have been sweetened and 
purified by misfortune has been made hard and 
bitter by injustice. There is no test of character 
so great as meeting a wrong done to one’s better 
self. But when we think of it, no man should ever 
be imbittered by anything which is done to him by 
another ; the only acts which give adequate reason 
for blighting a fine nature or thwarting its natural 
play are those which we do ourselves. It is he who 
has done the injustice, not he who has been the 
victim of it, who ought to bear the penalty of per- 
manent imbitterment. Our chief concern in life 
is not with the things that are done to us, or that 
happen to us, but with what we do ourselves. So 
long as a man remains true and faithful in his 
relations in life, nothing can happen to him which 
contains any shadow of real humiliation. An act 
of injustice, simply because it is the hardest of all 
tests, is the test which we ought to strive to meet 
with equanimity and soundness of nature. To 
allow ourselves to be permanently imbittered is to 
give the man who has wronged us the additional 
advantage of our own co-operation. To meet an 
act of injustice with dignity and sweetness is to 
take its poison from it and make it harmless save 
to him who commits it. 
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A horse-breaker has given me a lesson in the proper 
use of words. This, in its way, is quite as remarkable 
as would be a literal finding of sermons in stones. This 
expert was instructing his audience, as he proceeded to 
subdue a balky horse, in the right use of the word 
“whoa.” “Balky drivers,” as he phrased it, make 
balky horses. These unskillful drivers, for example» 
will say “ whoa” to a horse repeatedly, as in going 
round a corner, when they really mean only “ steady.” 
** Don’t say whoa unless you mean stap,” was his terse 
injunction. In other words, do not wse a superlative 
word when a positive word serves the purpose. Better 
for the horse and better for the driver. Emerson 
championed the positive degree in speech, and this 
horse-trainer likewise, inferentially, preached against 
exaggeration in talking—to one’s horse. 

7. 

The ethical importance of carrying a cheerful coun- 
tenance into public conveyances impressed me as I 
made a study of the group of faces in a street-car. 
Out of the whole number of faces I noted only two that 
spoke of contentment or composure. These two, it 
happened, belonged to young men reading newspapers. 
The men and women had at best a grave, some a dis- 
appointed, look. There was also a typical restlessness 
observable. It may be said, of course, that a car is 
hardly the proper place to look for facial developments 
of the most desirable kind. The passengers are, many 
of them, hurrying to catch trains, to overtake bargains 
in shopping, or to reach their business on time, and it 
may be urged that a réposeful look ought not to be 
expected under such conditions. But the test of one’s 
principle and purpose is to do well under unfavorable 
conditions. I do not plead for a smirking habit, but 
for a_cheerful and hopeful expression. A physician 
must carry health in his alert, yet composed, counte- 
nance, or his patients complain, or leave him for a less 
doleful dispenser of advice and drugs. Is there not a 
duty for laymen, also, in the same direction? With 
brighter and less anxious faces in it, even a street-car 


might become a thing of beauty, and a census of coun-, 


tenances would be less disappointing in its results. 
* * 


The sight of street urchins at play with the rudest 
sort of toys suggested to an advocate of a paternal 
government that public toys for the poor might add to 
the greater happiness of the greater number of the 
people. The parents not able to buy toys, and the 
children at play with helps to fun paid for by the muni- 
cipality, would alike be made glad. The waste of the 
public money of New York by extravagant methods of 
expending it would of itself furnish a large toy fund. 
The sight of asmall army of children riding on veloci- 
pedes owned by the city, or driving municipal hoops, 
for example, may yet be in store for us. In place of 
dubious or misleading items in the expense account, 
who would not welcome such an item as this : “10,000 
hoops for the Free Toy Park”? The coming taxpayer 
may be asked to contribute to the pleasure of the toyless 
children of the city. There would be even more joy in 
this exaction than in being taxed to pay for an Alder- 
man’s badge. 

One of the lookers-on at a grand review of the Army 
of the Potomac, early in the war, was a Governor of a 
State. He knew more about bark than batteries, but he 
hastened to tell his people, on his return home, that it 
was “the finest army he ever saw.” Backed by this 
encouragement, the army fought its way to final victory. 
And now the Constitution of the United States has 
received encouragement quite as inspiring. “ What is 
a republic ?” asked an official of a candidate for natu- 
ralization. “Shur’n I don’t know.” ‘“ What is a mon- 
archy ?” “I don’t know.” And so on through a series 
of questions. At last the wearied official handed a 
copy of the Constitution to the applicant’s sponsor, and 
said : “ Take this man out and instruct him a little.” 
In the course of fifteen minutes the “ gay, guiltless 
pair ” hurried back into the presence of the representa- 
tive of the United States Government. “ It’s all right,” 
cried the sponsor. “I’ve rid the Constitootion to Pat, 
and he’s virry much plazed with it.” 

* * 
* 

A popular theory about Boston represents the city 
as given over to hearing or telling some new thing in 
literature or about literary men. It is supposed, like- 
wise, that when one of the famous authors of the city 
appears on the street, the people drop into a recitative, 
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and ery out with one voice, “There goes Dr. Holmes !”’ 
‘*That is Colonel Higginson!” Howells is classed 
among the writers whose features are familiar alike to 
Back Bay children and North End adults. A friend, 
however, tells me that he was a fellow-boarder with 
Howells for a short time. The novelist was making a 
study of a certain West End boarding-house in that 
city, which is faithfully reproduced, landlady and all, 
in one of his novels. Howells was in the house more 
than a week, and no one outside of my informant 
identified him. Here was the novelist, in a crowded 
Boston hotel, within two gunshots of Beacon Street, 
and only one person recognized him. The novelist’s 
study was not disturbed, and he, in turn, was made a 
study by only one observer. 


* * 
* 


Public institutions for the shelter and education of 
children are apt to give their dependent constituency 
an unpractical training in certain directions. Thus a 
bright orphan of thirteen had been drilled on Sundays 
so that he could give a list of Old Testament kings, but 
the same boy asked if people used the same kind of 
money in Connecticut as in New York. In the same 
institution a group of children who had distinguished 
themselves for attention to their studies and orderliness 
were rewarded by a chance to visit a museum contain- 
ing many fine specimens of animals and minerals. It 
seems that these children were accustomed to pass the 
museum in their walks, and had often longed to see the 
inside of it. The opportunity came at last, and the 
delighted visitors moved from room to room. Even 
the stuffed birds seemed to sing to them, and the man- 
eating sharks looked amiable. At last one of the 
children exclaimed, “ Now let’s see the head of John 
the Baptist!’ The museum officials had no such treas- 
ure on their list, and were quite at a loss to know what 
the child meant. Soon, however, the earnest inves- 
tigator announced that she saw the head, and all the 
children rashed in to gaze at it. The Saint’s head 
turned out to be a large piece of quartz resting on a 
light stand, and, when viewed from the street, having 
something of the aspect of a human skull. It is some- 
what surprising that these young Biblical scholars, who 
knew so little of every-day life, had not seen Herod’s 
face in a cheerful octopus near by. 

* * 
* 

Racial differences were emphasized to me in a talk 
I had with two blind men. One was a young, power- 
ful-looking German, who was selling certain trifling 
articles at a railway station. He answered my inquiries 
sturdily but not fluently: “ Business is good ; people 
are kind to me,” and so on. He had been standing 
six hours at his post, and looked strong enough to 
stand as many hours more. A few blecks away I 
encountered an aged Irishman who also was blind. 
He was limping along painfully with the help of a 
heavy cane. From his pocket appeared the end of a 
flute, and with much pride he exhibited the battered 
instrument, his sole source of income, from which he 
extorted unwilling notes for my delectation. With 
a cheery voice, he told me that at sixty-three he left 
Ireland to seek his fortunes here. Blindness had come 
upon him a few years later. “Do you play the tunes 
you played in the old country ?” I inquired. “God 
bless you, dear,” he answered, “ I’ve forgotten them.” 
But he had learned new tunes, and was bravely making 
his way, after a fashion, his face and voice fairly jolly. 
The most vindictive foe of the flute can but wish him 


well. 


* 
* 


The panic about the ice crop is a duplication of 
a small panic over a short crop a hundred years 
ago. The open winter of 1789-90 gave the Hudson 
River communities a sight of more open water than 
their eyes were wont to rest upon. A letter from 
Poughkeepsie in January, 1790, says: “Some of the 
boatmen would be willing to take a load of ice to New 
York if immediately brought out of the country to 
them.” This picture of primitive simplicity would 
calm even a modern iceman rushing feverishly to get 
first to a pond covered with a thin coating of ice, or 
excitedly bargaining for the transportation of his 
cargoes. 

* * 
* 

A street-car with a hand-organ attachment was a 
novelty lately encountered on a cross-town line. It 
was a night trip, and there were but few passengers to 
enjoy the unwonted development. The hand-organ 
was on the front platform, and the owner or lessee of 
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the instrument worked diligently at the crank. The 
driver, who alone shared the platform with the musi- 
cian, listened with apparent delight, and the horses 
stepped off with a tread which almost indicated speed. 
Much moderation of movement is associated with a 
hand-organ man, but here was one of the resonant 
brotherhood passing houses ata fast pace. Altogether, 
the stilly night was favored with an unusual experi- 
ence. Commentators differ, but the most probable the- 
ory is that the driver had bargained with the musician, 
agreeing to¥carry. him, say, two blocks for one tune. 
This extemporized combination is commended to our 
Chicago friends, who, by its adoption, could have the 
loudest fair on record. 


* * 
* 


The name of an English divine in print reminds me 
that it was once my fortune to accompany him to hear 
a famous American preacher. The visitor had been 
overwhelmed with invitations, and had hardly found 
time to sleep. In the midst of a splendid passage in 
the sermon I turned to note its effect upon the preacher 
from over the sea. He was sound asleep, and, as the 
sermon was long, his nap refreshed him greatly. He 
woke up with a look of guilt, but soon the natural 
sparkle in his eye returned, and a few moments later 
he was thanking in an animated way the speaker to 
whom he had just listened. “It has been a great op- 
portunity,” he said, and [ could have added—“ fora 
nap.” 


BISMARCK’S INTERNAL POLICY. 
By Grorce Hinman, Pu.D. 


per: Prince Bismarck became Imperial Chan- 
cellor, in the spring of 1871, he found two 
burning questions of domestic policy before his 
Government. They were: What shall be done with 
the Roman Catholics who believe in the dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pope? What shall be 
done with the Socialists who believe in the revolu- 
tion of Karl Marx? The Clericals and Social 
Democrats, parties of fanatical ardor and resolu- 
tion, had already taken the political’ field to dictate 
to the Government its answers to these questions. 
Bismarck abhorred both parties, and challenged 
them to mortal combat. They accepted the chal- 
lenge. The conflict has raged almost incessantly 
for nineteen years. The man of blood and iron, 
who smote the external foes of the Empire hip and 
thigh, has been crushingly defeated by its domestic 
enemies. The plans and purposes of his policies 
toward both parties have failed uttterly. The 
ranks of both Clericals and Social Democrats have 
never been so unbroken and resolute as they are 
to-day. 

In the first German Reichstag, which met shortly 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian War, were 
some sixty deputies ready to fight tooth and nail 
for the dogma of Papal infallibility and all its con- 
sequences for the relationship of Church and State 
in Germany. Dr. Ludwig Windhorst, who has 
often been called “ the pea in Bismarck's boot,” led 
them. Dr. Windhorst is a little Roman Catholic 
Hanoverian, with a big bald head and a tongue 
like a rapier. He is a master of humor, pathos, and 
denunciation, a skilled parliamentarian, and a terri- 
ble hater of Prussia and the Prussian statesman 
who deposed his King George. Dr. Windhorst 
entered the Reichstag bent on making Bismarck 
and Prussia smart for something. He did not have 
to wait long for an opportunity. 

The dogma of infallibility was proclaimed from 
Rome at the opening of the Franco-Prussian War, 
and soon began to produce the expected results. 
The Archbishop of Cologne commanded the theo- 
logical professors at Bonn to teach thedogma. The 
professors refused, and appealed for support to the 
State which paid them. The State told the Arch- 
bishop to keep his hands off from its instructors. 
A Roman Catholic lay teacher in East Prussia was 
excommunicated by his Bishop for refusing to ree- 
ognize thenew dogma. The State ignored the ban 
and retained the teacher. In July, 1871, the Ro- 
man Catholic Department of the Prussian Ministry 
of Public Worship was abolished. ‘Then the Reichs- 
tag passed stringent laws against political agitation 
by the clergy. 

These measures, however, were only Bismarck’s 
opening shots. In January, 1872, he began the 
battle in earnest. He pushed aside Von Miihler, 
Prussian Minister of Public Worship, and appointed 
Dr. Falk, a keen, uncompromising Liberal politician, 
to his place. He then had the Prussian Parlia- . 
ment remove the inspection of the public schools 
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from the care of the Church to the eare of the 
State. The discussion of this bill in Parliament 
was accompanied with wild scenes. Windhorst 
and his followers fought the Iron Chancellor at 
every step. Bismarck spokein both Houses for it. 
He accused the Clericals of having “ mobilized 
against the State.” “ Proofs! proofs!” demanded 
Windhorst. “Ah, gentlemen,” replied Bismarek, 
“look in your own breasts for them.” Then came 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the German Em- 
pire. “ We leave like foxes,” said one of them, 
with more truth than was suspected.at the time, 
“but will return like eagles.” Then the Pope re- 
fused to receive Cardinal Hohenlohe as German 
Ambassador in Rome, and Bismarck uttered his 
most famous words: “ Be assured, gentlemen, we 
shall not go to Canossa.” 

In the spring of 1873 the “ May laws” were 
passed. These laws curtailed the jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical courts, provided for the gymnasium 
and university education of the clergy, established 
a royal court for the settlement of ecclesiastical 
questions, placed all seminaries and monastic col- 
leges under government supervision, and bound 
high ecclesiastical officials to pre-intimate to the 
State all appointments for its approval or rejection. 
A little later the Reichstag forbade deposed eccle- 
siasties to continue to exercise their offices under 
pain of banishment. It also introduced obligatory 
civil marriage. The bitterness of the debates on 
these measures carried the Reichstag to the border 
of anarchy. Bismarck was reproached by Wind- 
horst and his followers for violating the constitution, 
_ trampling on all religion, and ignoring all princi- 
ples of honor and right. So rank were some of the 
calumnies which the Clerical deputies heaped on 
him that Bismarck became beside himself with 
rage, and.in. open Reichstag accused the followers 
of Windhorst of “ inventing malicious lies to blacken 
his character.” 

In the meantime the condition of the Roman 
Catholic portions of the Empire was chaotic. The 
Roman Catholic press was harassed at every turn. 
Chairs of theology were vacated right and left. 
The officials of the Church were judged and ban- 
ished without mercy. Bishops were fined and 
deposed and imprisoned. Church revenues were 
impounded. Hundreds of parishes were without 
priests. Angry murmurs and threats of discontent 
eame from all quarters. Bismarck had ridden 
roughshod over deputies and bishops, and had 
guided the law-making at Berlin with a rod of iron, 
but he could not mold the opinions of the millions 
of Germany’s Roman Catholic subjects by the same 
means. They were gradually rousing themselves 
to join inthe combat. They were preparing to bring 
the man of blood and iron to Canossa. In the 
Parliamentary elections of 1874 they warned the 
Chancellor of the impending storm by returning 
102 representatives to the Reichstag—almost double 
the number they had elected before the war of 
Church and State began. 

In the summer of 1874, Kullmann, a Roman 
Catholie fanatic, tried to shoot Bismarck at Ems. 
He missed his aim. The Clericals tried in vain to 
prove that their mad tirades against the Chancellor 
were not responsible for Kullmann’s act. “ Yes, 
gentlemen,” enamel said, turning on the Clericals 
in the Reichstag shortly afterwards, “ push away 
that man from you as you will, he still hangs to 
your coat-tails.” 

The blows at the Church and Vatican followed 
thick and fast. The German Ambassador at the 
Curia was withdrawn. Editors of Roman Catholic 
newspapers were prosecuted with renewed vigor. 
The Pope came to the aid of his German children 
with the declaration that the May laws were “null 
and void.’ Bismarck responded with the “ bread- 
basket law,” which cut off the pay of rebellious 
clergymen. All save purely charitable religious 
orders were forbidden in Prussia. 

The conflict continued unabated for two or three 
years more. In 1877 a monument to Bismarck 
was erected on Harz Hill, the site of a castle of 
Henry IV., who eight centuries since had crept in 
penitence to the feet of Pope Gregory VII. at 
Canossa. The inscription on the monument was: 
“Wir gehen nicht nach Canossa.” That was Bis- 
marck’s last triumph in his fight with the Clericals 
and the Vatican. In 1877 the National Liberal 
press began to demand the revision of the May 
laws. ‘The Conservatives had long advocated the 
same measure. The left wing of the Progressists 
had condemned Bismarck’s policy from the begin- 
ning. The clamor for relief from the policy of iron 
and blood was too loud to be ignored. 

In 1878 Pope Pius LX. died, and was succeeded 
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by Leo XIII. Slowly and diplomatically Bismarck 
began his retreat. Negotiations between him and 
the Vatican were soon in progress. In 1879 the 
Chancellor formed a coalition with Dr. Windhorst, 
with whom he had not spoken since 1869. Dr. 
Falk, the aggressive anti-Papist, was dismissed from 
the Ministry of Publie Worship, and Herr von 
Puttkamer was called to his place to carry out a 
conciliatory policy. In 1880 the Prussian Govern- 
ment put through its Parliament a law allowing the 
King to partially suspend the administration of the 
May laws. In 1882 a Prussian ambassador was 
sent to the Vatican. In 1883 the May laws were 
still further modified. The Crown Prince visited 
the Pope in Rome. The Iron Chaneellor was 
almost at Canossa, and Dr. Windhorst shouted 
exultingly : Pope still rules the world.” 

In 1886 Bismarck further conciliated the Pope 
by asking him to arbitrate in the dispute concern. 
ing the Caroline Islands. In 1887 he had the 
Prussian Parliament do away with almost the last 
vestige of the May laws. He made a powerful 
speech in favor of the measures in question, and 
threatened to resign in case they should be rejected. 

The Chancellor's journey to Canossa, however, 
came too late to assure to the Empire the desired 
rest from internal strife. His concessions failed to 
conciliate, as his aggressiveness had failed to crush. 
The Clericals remained as bitter and powerful and 
as hostile to the Government as ever. At the 
Roman Catholic Congress in Breslau in 1886, and 
in Treves in 1887, Dr. Windhorst belligerently 
proclaimed that the struggle behind him was noth- 
ing compared with the coming struggle of the 
Clericals for the possession of the schools. And in 
the last Parliamentary campaign he announced that 
his party now had the mission of foreing Germany 
to join Austria in an attempt to wring more con- 
cessions from Italy to the Pope. With these prin- 
ciples the Clericals came out from the last elections 
with undiminished strength, while the opposing 
coalition of the man who for nineteen years had 
tried to weaken them by oppression and concilia- 
tion suffered an ignominious defeat. 

Bismarck’s policy toward the Social Democratic 
party in Germany has had pretty much the same 
features and results as his policy toward the Cleri- 
eals. The Social Democratic party was founded 
twenty seven years ago by Ferdinand Lassalle, a 
most remarkable man of positive ideas and prac- 
ticable plans. After Lassalle’s death in 1864 the 
leadership was assumed by Wilhelm Liebknecht, a 
disciple of Karl Marx, whose views and programme 
were much more radical and revolutionary in every 
way than Lassalle’s. The goal of the Social Demo- 
cratic party is the Socialistic State in which all 
private property as well as religion and the family 
shall be abolished. The aims of the Social Demo- 
crats, as Marx himself said, “ can be reached only 
through the violent revolution of the whole existing 
order of society.” 

In the Parliamentary elections of 1871 the 
Socialists polled 123,000 votes. They derived 
great strength from the general discontent attendant 
_ the financial crash of 1875, and in 1874 polled 
351,000 votes. Bismarck began to call for repress- 
ive measures against them, but the Reichstag was 
unwilling to grant them. In 1878 two attempts 
were made on the Emperor’s life by men whom the 
Social Democrats tried in vain to “ shake from their 
coat-tails.”" The Reichstag, at Bismarck’s instance, 
passed rigorous repressive laws against Social 
Democrats, their newspapers, books, and meetings. 
The laws were enforced stringently. The Social- 
istic press was almost exterminated. Socialistic 
meetings were broken up by the police for slight 
causes or none at all. Socialistic leaders were 
hunted, banished, and imprisoned. Nevertheless 
the propaganda spread. Then Bismarck tried the 
policy of conciliation. He attempted to win over 
the workingmen from Socialism by offering them 
more benefits than the Social Democratic leaders 
could offer them. He gave them the insurance 
against accidents, the insurance against illness, and 
the pensioning of the aged andinfirm. All in vain. 
Thé Social Democratic vote in 1884 was 549,000, 
and in 1887 763,000. The rise of prices in 
Germany and the discontent in coal mines, as well as 
the general acknowledgment that the Chancellor's 
policy toward the Social Democrats had been the 
same sort of a failure as his policy toward the 
Clericals, combined to fill the ranks of the disciples 
of Marx, and in the election just past the Social- 
ists swelled their vote to 1,541,000, and trebled the 
number of their representatives in the Reichstag. 
Young Emperor William might well have implored 
Bismarck to restore to his people their patriotism, 
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as his grandfather had implored his Ministry in 
1879 to restore to his people their religion. In 
the domestic affairs of United Germany the Papal 
problem and the Socialistic problem have over- 
shadowed all others. HowW potent Bismarck’s failure 
to solve either one of them was in causing his re- 
tirement can be only surmised. It has been generally 
realized in the German Empire for some time, 
however, that the young Emperor, whose memory 
covered only the years of Bismarck’s disastrous 
defeats at the hands of the Social Democrats and 
Clericals, did not and could not regard him with the 
unqualified confidence felt by his grandfather, who 
had witnessed the triumphs of a policy of blood and 
iron at Diippel, Kiniggriitz, and Sedan. 


GLIMPSES OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC - 
LIFE. 


By Frank WaALDo. 


I.~PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


excellent biographies of scientists, 
both American aud English, have given us 
pictures of their lives—or at least of their early 
lives; for the portions covering their later years, 
which are usually the richest in results, are mostly 
represented by the intercourse which has taken 
place between them and other eminent men. It is, 
at any rate, the early years of struggle for the mas- 
tery of a subject, and without which the eminence 
does not come, that possess for us the greatest inter- 
est. The class of books referred to are well repre- 
sented by those telling of the lives of Silliman, 
Henry, Clerk Maxwell, and Darwin. On account 
of the similarity of the habits of the English-speak- 
ing races, we find very little novelty in the records 
of the lives of these great men. It is with quite 
another interest, however, that we read of the lives 
of those of different customs from ourselves. We 
read with pleasure the accounts given us by travel- 
ers of foreign countries and their inhabitants, 
because they bring us something new. This same 
difference which we find in common life extends to 
the lives of the Continental scientists as well. Let 
me bring out this idea more clearly by a reference 
to the “ Life of Louis Agassiz,” prepared by his 
wife, and published about three years ago. We of 
the younger generation had almost considered 
Agassiz as American born until the appearance of 
this work, which is in many respects unique in the 
field of scientific biography. In the first part we 
find the best picture I have yet seen of the student 
life—the struggles and aspirations of the young 
Continental scientist. When, however, Agassiz 
came to this country, the continuous record of his 
successes does not differ materially from that of the 
American or English savant ; and in reading it one 
is not so loth to have interruptions as in the case of 
the first part, which it requires either the midnight 
stroke or very urgent business to make one leave 
unfinished. This description of Agassiz’s life ap- 
plies almost equally as well to the present genera- 
tion of young scientists. I do not know how it is 
in England, but in America the earlier years in a 
scientific life are very different from what they 
were lifty years ago. 

It is the well-known ambition of the majority of 
professors and teachers in the universities to write 
a book which shall be considered an authority, 
either as a text-book or a work of reference. In 
order to successfully prepare such a work, the 
author must consult an innumerable number of 
single papers, memoirs, monographs, and contribu- 
tions to journals and proceeding: of learned societies 
(all of which writings the Germans conveniently 
call Abhandlungen), which have been prepared by 
the class of persons whom we term scientists. 
These latter may or may not be teachers, but they 
are specialists who work in narrow lines of duty, 
bringing to light and arranging in a form for use 
the specks of truth that lie hidden from less careful 
seekers, and which but for the patience; and in 
many cases self-sacrifice, of the investigator would 
remain unknown. Some phases of the lives of this 
class of persons, who usually are to be found at work 
in the observatories, laboratories, herbariums,. and 
museums, and with whom the ordinary students of 
the university and high school have little direct 
contact, will enable us to see more clearly the per- 
sonal traits of these men. 

Let us take a glance at the career of one of these 
individuals. The young man during his life as a 
student may have caught the enthusiasm of some 
instructor, or he may inherit the love of investiga- 
tion, or he may be loth to give up the charms of 
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his university life, and, finding or making some 


opening in the scientific ranks, we find him enter-. 


ing them as a worker. No two countries are alike 
as regards the attainments required of candidates 
for scientific positions, but in this as in many other 
similar questions Germany and Austria have the 
highest standards. As we cannot go into details 
concerning the peculiarities existing in many coun- 
tries, we may select Germany as our choice for con- 
sideration, with perhaps an occasional reference to 
other lands. 

The young aspirant finds himself engaged as a 
sort of supernumerary, with others of like cireum- 
stances, in some one of the various departments of 
a State or university institution devoted to the the- 
ory and application of the chosen science. The 
work of these recruits is usually routine, and that 
of the simplest order—copying figures, adding col- 
umns of numbers, making simple observations, as- 
sorting and packing specimens, etc.—depending on 
the nature of the science. While engaged on this 
work there is abundant opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the apparatus and methods regularly 
employed in the work of the department, and the 
special libraries, usually very complete, furnish the 
young man with plenty of reading matter bearing 
directly on the line of work he has chosen. Now 
he must show his capabilities for acquiring and 
using scientific knowledge ; for the success of his 
future career depends largely on the use he makes 
of his chances during the next year or two. His 
life during this time is a continual grind, and only 
the love of study, and the kindly interest mani- 
fested by those with whom he is brought in contact, 
ean carry the youth through this period withvut his 
getting discouraged. “During this time some few mod- 
est contributions to scientific journals may be made, 
or he may assist one of the older scientists in the 
preparation of some more important work, and this 
will be published as of joint.authorship, the better- 
known man’s name holding the first place. Usually 
all the official notice that is taken of his work is 
that his name will appear in the list of minor sub- 
ordinates who are mentioned by the “ Director ” as 
having been “employed” in the carrying out of the 
current work of the year. The particular work on 
which he has been employed is seldom designated. 
Usually there is a vacant room which he calls his 
home in the building where he works, and here he 
has his simple housekeeping arrangements—for he 
cannot afford to board—and prepares his own break- 
fast and supper; his dinner he obtains at a restau- 
rant, where he can enjoy it in the society of 
others. ‘The small remuneration he receives will 
barely suffice for even the wants of this simple life, 
and it probably occurs very frequently that he re- 
ceives no pay, and must depend on outside assist- 
ance. After a year or two of this kind of life a 
vacancy may occur in the position of sub-assistant 
(as we would say) or helper, and if the young man 
has shown peculiar aptness for his work he receives 
a regular appointment at the lowest rouud of the 
ladder. If the work has direct application to the 
arts, he will find himself also associated with men, 
usually older than himself, who have been picked 
out of those engaged in practical life for some rec- 
ognized ability, and put in those positions as a sort 
of promotion, and mainly, I think, to increase the 
practical usefulness of the institution. — 

If, now, the institution is supported by the State, 
he has really entered into the “Staats Dienst” 
(State service), and may be said to have fairly 
entered upon his life’s work. His position is greatly 
altered by this change, and he feels that he now 
has a position, not only officially, but also in society. 
Although the salary, which is usually from $400 
to $600 a year at first, is not large enough for in- 
dulgence in many luxuries, it is sufficient to enable 
him to live very comfortably. But now he has a 
feeling of rest and permanence which is very 
agreeable and conducive to the best of work. If 
he performs his duties in a satisfactory manner, he 
ean still occupy his position no matter what may 
be the personal feeling of his superiors toward 
him. If even the Director desires, for any reason 
except incompetency, to get rid of his under-assist- 
ant, all he can do is to request that he be trans- 
ferred to some other institution where there is a 
vacancy of the same grade. 

The young man, who is now in his prime, perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, enters upon that period of 
mental activity which is so astonishing to any but 
a German. In addition to his regular official duties, 
which are usually not made too onerous, he finds 
time for the preparation of elaborate memoirs and 
reports, which are published under his own name 
in the annals of the institution; and it is these 
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which make such publications so eagerly welcomed 
by the scientists of other countries. He also pre- 
pares shorter papers, for which he receives no pay, 
for some of the numerous German science journals, 
which are the most important in the world. Thus 
he passes the next few years of his life in making 
a reputation which is frequently world-wide in a 
special line by the time he is thirty years of age. 
During this time perhaps a slow promotion has 
come to him, and he may find himself even in the 
position of assistant to the chief of his division of 
work, or his talents may be so pronounced that he 
suddenly receives a call to a professorship in one 
of the most important of the universities. There 
have come under my personal observation two 
cases where young men were called from subordi- 
nate positions paying them not over $500 per year 
to full professorships. But the probability is that 
he will find himself at five-and-thirty years of age 
still an assistant, with a salary of not over $700 or 
$800 a year, and this, even in Germany, is not suf- 
ficient to enable a man of his standing to marry, 
if his family are to be dependent entirely on his 
salary. It is one of the greatest drawbacks to 
foreign scientific life that one must expect to spend 
the earlier years of his manhood without the sym- 
pathies and diversions of home life. 

We will suppose that our scientist has at last 
been appointed as chief of his department in the 
institution, and has reached the age of thirty-five or 
forty years. He now feels that he has a life posi- 
tion, for he regards it in pretty much the same light 
as does a professor appointed to a chair in a uni- 
versity. If he is not already married, he evidently 
does not remain long a bachelor, for although I 
have had the personal acquaintance of more than a 
score of men filling just such positions, I can 
recall only one who is unmarried. As a great part 
of the honor of the creditable work done by his 
depa' tment is assigned to the chief, he is not obliged 
to be so industrious in the preparation of shorter 
articles for the journals, in order to make his name 
known or to preserve his reputation as a scientist. 
He usually, however, enters upon some more 
elaborate work, which will give him a name lasting 
after his minor contributions to science have been 
forgotten. He may even apparently cease his 
studies and attend only to his official duties for 
some years, until the publication of a work requiring 
an immense amount of time and labor shows that 
during this time all of his extra energies have been 
concentrated on this one thing. 

He has, too, now reached a period when he can 
obtain a publisher for his book (for what German 
scholar does not aspire to this distinction of author- 
ship !), and he receives many calls to take part in the 
joint works and compilations which the German 
publishers are so continually issuing, and in which 
we find the most thorough and exhaustive treatment 
of the topics written on. 

Concerning the directors or heads of the scientific 
institutions, I have only space to say that they are 
chosen for their executive ability and grasp of the 
needs of their science, rather than for any work 
they have done as specialists, and for this reason 
they seldom attain their positions by the usual steps 
of gradual promotion, but are sought for among 
those who have shown marked ability to direct 
affairs. 


A PLAN FOR CHURCH FEDERATION. 


By Roperr A. Woops. 
HE Rev. Julius H. Ward, who writes the excel- 


lent editorials on religious and social questions 
that appear in the Boston “ Herald,” has recently 
given an address at the Central Congregational 
Church, Worcester, and the Seminary Church, 
Andover, proposing a working plan for a federation 
of all Christian churches. Mr. Ward's plan is 
especially interesting as an approach to the problem 
from the point of view of a loyal Episcopalian. 
What he is now advocating is a practical following 
out of the principles advanced in his book lately 
reviewed in The Christian Union, “ The Church in 
Modern Society.” A brief report of Mr. Ward's 
address is given, mainly in his own words. 

The Church stands in a universal relation to the 
whole of mankind, and whatever limits this relation 
is a delusion and a snare. The Church of to-day 
fails of this, not only in its lack of inward serenity, 
but in its inability, from the absence of a common 
Christian spirit, to take hold of the State, the fam- 
ily, and civil society in general. The Christlike 
purpose of reaching working unity among Christians 
can be realized only through constructive Christian 
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statesmanship. In the present situation, to center 
interest on matters of prayer-meetings and liturgy 
is like Nero’s fiddling at the burning of Rome. All 
conditions of men must be reached by Christianity, 
and for this purpose the principal attention must be 
given to a fervent and penetrating Christian social- 
ism. 

In this respect the Church is badly side-tracked. 
It suffers a great loss of power in upholding denom- 
inationalism. As the different bodies are now, the 
main characteristic of each is that it stands for the 
religious life “of some one class, to the practical 
exclusion of others. There would be a vast increase 
in the Church’s resources if we had a united, many- 
sided Christianity, which should take its place as 
one of the visible and acknowledged factors of the 
Nation’s life. 

To bring this about, there must not be any 
swallowing up of one body by another, but only a 
well-devised co-operation. It would be impossible 
as well as unwise to try to change the present 
methods by which the denominations do their work. 
What is proposed is a mutual federation in which 
each body shall have its deficiencies supplied by its 
relation with the rest. | 

It seems probable that, under the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, all Protestant churches in 
England will come to some kind of union through 
the Established Church. In America the Episcopal 
Church has seemed to many to have built a fence of 
separation about herself, but it is certain that no 
Chureh has said so much about unity. The Epis- 
copal Church holds that Christianity must come into 
broad relations with society. This is the principle 
of Church administration through bishops. It is a 
fact that wherever the episcopate has been lost, the 
Church has missed some of its broad relation to 
society. The episcopate has tended to keep the 
Church as large as life itself. 

An intelligent understanding of the function of 
a bishopric is greatly needed. It stands as the 
National Government does to that of the separate 
States. It has a sufficiently strong support in its 
utility without a resort to the argument for its 
divine authority. You cannot organize religious 
society without leaders. The Roman Church gives 
an example of orderly development which is ve 
instructive, and the episcopal system has had muc 
to do with the success of the Methodist Church. 
Where this office is lacking, there is always a shift 
to fill its place, but the work is never done so well. 
In bringing about the proposed federation, this 
principle is very important. For we must secure 
mutual consent. But in any case there must be a 
head man to see that things aredone. This is just 
what bishops do. Their office is for the administra- 
tion of — affairs. It is administrative and not 

nical. 

It will be difficult for some to see that the plan 
proposed is not an attempt to capture the situation 
by a trick. Other Churches will at once claim in- 
superable obstacles to introducing the episcopal 
idea into their system. Of course it would be sui- 
cidal for these organizations to lose their distinctive 
nature. But why is it not easily possible that the 
episcopacy may be made the means of a federation 
in which each Church shall retain its own integrity ? 

From the Episcopal point of view nothing forbids 
that the episcopate should give itself, in certain ex- 
traordinary functions, to all Christian bodies. Cer- 
tainly it must not be tied up if it can be made the 
bond of unity for a distracted Christianity. The 
Episcopal Church can go out in a mission of love to 
other Churches without in any way interfering with 
their freedom and self-respect. Her creed is broad 
enough to include them all. The Prayer-Book is 
not indispensable, and even the eucharist is not 
bound down to a particular form. 

Under a large view of the situation, the episco- 
pate could be used as a basis of federation by con- 
ferring it upon the best men in each Church—this 
not because of a superior virtue in the episcopate, 
but on the simple ground of common sense. The 
special titles and functions of these men would be 
decided by their own Churches. They would at 
least become the means of an ordination in their 
own organizations which every Episcopalian could 
consistently acknowledge. Such a recognition on 
the part of the Episcopal Church of the existing 
teachers in other Churches would show her willing- 
ness to enter into communion with them, and would 
be to grant them that a reorganization is not neces- 
sary to Christian unity. 

The Episcopal bishops are willing to-day to do 
all that can be done in the matter, except to sur- 
render the principle of passing on the right of a 
recognized ministry. A twofold difficulty presents 
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itself. Can our Christian brethren not trained 
under episcopacy see in it any larger and better 
outreach, and can Episcopal ministers welcome 
their brethren of other bodies as their co-workers ? 
But this resolves itself at last into a question of 
large-mindedness. Many other difficulties would 
arise to hinder the proposed new relationship. 
But conversation with many men of different de- 
nominations gives the conviction that, if a fair 
and good understanding could be reached, these 
difficulties would soon vanish. Individual bishops, 
who have the quality of Christian statesmanship, 
have given definite assurance that none of these 
things would have with them the weight of a straw 
against a movement for Christian unity. 

Before long the Chureh will be compelled to 
unite in order to meet the demands and the dan- 
gers that beset her. There must be a great devel- 
opment of institutional Christianity. The gravity 
of the situation can allow none of us to be satisfied 
until every branch is in vital sympathy with the 
whole Christian Church. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED BLESSING. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


HANKS to a winter wondrous mild, during all 
of whose paradoxical months Jack Frost has 
donned his spring overcoat, the strawberry some 
weeks ago entered our markets, flanked by a goodly 
company of vegetable kinsmen from the South. 
Just now, on the sunny edge of winter, this berry 
is a semi-exotic from far Florida, somewhat of a 
novelty, high in price, and not yet fairly out of its 
acid pink-and-white immaturity. But ere long we 
shall see it ripening northward. The next week 
or two will bring it in larger supply and deeper 
tint from the lower Carolina. April will send it to 
us from North Carolina, May from Virginia, and 
June will find it cheap, abundant, and in the 
heyday of size and flavor throughout our Northern 
gardens. In its essential character, therefore, the 
American strawberry is not what it was in ancestral 
days, a temporary and local product of the garden 
patch, but one which spans with its favors to our race 
months of time, a linked esculence long drawn oat. 
Our strawberry, early coming and late staying, 
most luscious of our table fruits, may be taken as 
an emblem of that larger and more general blessing 
of the fruits which we Americans enjoy indeed, 
but enjoy without meet gratitude and appreciation. 
Too much do we take that fruit-blessing as a matter- 
of-fact thing, always to be relied upon, a prosaic 
dollar-and-cent factor of the household budget. 
Its commonness breeds a familiarity that takes the 
edge off its beneficence and blunts us to its larger 
meanings. Yet when we turn soberly to measure 
our national fruit-blessing, how large its proportions 
swell! Through fifty-seven degrees of longitude 
and twenty-four of latitude our country, excluding 
Alaska, spreads, without tariff or impost on fruit 
within its wide borders. Over this expansive area 
an infinite diversity of soil and climate brings forth 
a fruit variety unmatched by another land on the 
globe. From south to north our fruits ripen in 
local rotation, each thus prolonging its season and 
multiplying its gifts. If in one region the crop 
fails, in another it fulls. Our great systems of rail- 
road, with that ice-chest on wheels, the refrigerator 
ear, exchange swiftly the fruits of tropic and 
temperate, as fresh and succulent as when first 
picked. The remote Golden Gate sends in her 
grape, nearer but still remote Florida her orange, 
our middle and lower middle coast States their 
train loads of peaches, melons, and garden truck, 
and plenteously over the whole land our great 
North and Northwest pour the apple—the king of 
the orchard, with half a hundred differences of 
form and flavor, each so varied from the rest as to 
be almost a distinctive fruit. And all these prod- 
ucts of our orchards, fields, and gardens are 
priced during most of their protracted seasons at a 
sum which puts them generously, if not equally, on 
the deal table of poverty and the damasked board 
of Dives. 

It is atrite saw that blessings brighten as they fly, 
and as this of the fruits never flies from us, we 
must, perforce, fly from it to foreign lands if we 
would get the full measure of its value to our own. 
Who that has sauntered along Cheapside or the 
Strand or the Paris Boulevard has failed to note the 
gap between the foreign fruits of the multitude and 
those of an American city—the wizened pears, the 
apples like the untimely windfalls of a Yankee 
orchard, the huge but tasteless gooseberries, the 
gnarled and half-matured cherries! No peach in 
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the world, perhaps, equals the “ wall-ripened ” fruit 
of our kin beyond sea, but it is a perquisite of 
wealth—the two-and-sixpence-apiece luxury of the 
caterers of Regent Street and Piccadilly, not the 
fruit of the people on the curb of Nassau Street or 
lower Broadway; and the same rule holds good of 
the better class of fruits, the apricots and nectar- 
ines of Continental Europe. Only the orange and 
strawberry—the latter for a brief season—can vie 
with our land as the fruits of the mass. How 
strange it seems, too, even in Europe’s homes of the 
grape, to find it well-nigh as costly as at the height 
of its season in our own country, not superior in 
flavor, and in considerable less variety. And thus 
it is almost everywhere abroad : here and there one 
or two good, wholesome fruits which the poor, 
usually for a brief time, can command ; in our own 
better-fruited country, great variety, a long period 
of supply, abundance, and consequential cheapness 
for the multitude. 

Hear what Matthew Arnold has to say about 
American fruits in his essay on “ Civilization in the 
United States,” written just before his death : 

“Even luxuries of a certain kind are within an 
[American] laboring man’s easy reach. I have men- 
tioned ice ; I will mention fruits also. The abundance 
and cheapness of fruit is a great boon to people of 
small incomes in America. Do not believe the Ameri- 
cans when they extol their peaches as equal to any in the 
world, or better than any in the world ; they are not to 
be compared to peaches grown under glass. Do not 
believe that the American Newtown pippins appear 
in the New York and Boston fruit-shops as they appear 
in those of London and Liverpool ; or that the Ameri- 
cans have any pear to give you like the Marie Louise. 
But what laborer or artisan or small clerk ever gets 
hot-house hes or Newtown pippins or Marie Louise 
pears? Not such good pears, apples, or peaches as 
those, but pears, apples, and peaches by no means to 
be despised, such people and their families do, in 
America, get in plenty. 

Hence comes the thought that, as the strawberry 
arrives to herald the coming season of the fruits, we 
ought to forecast with more acute gratitude than is 
our wont our unappreciated blessing of the tree 
and vine. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A NEW HEARTH. 

N most men there is a native conservatism ; even 

those who are progressive and radical in their 
view of things in general are stanch defenders of 
old habits and familiar places. The man who has 
his doubts about absolute private ownership will 
hesitate -long before cutting down some old-time 
tree whose beauty decay is fast changing into ugli- 
ness, or giving up the inconvenient and narrow home 
of childhood for more ample and attractive quar- 
ters. We cling to old things by instinct, and be- 
cause they have been a part of our lives. When 
Rosalind and myself began talking about a new 
and ampler hearth for the study fire, the prospect, 
although alluring, was not without its shadows. 
There was not only the consciousness of the sur- 
render of delightful associations, but the thought of 
the newness to be made old and the coldness to be 
made warm. A fresh hearth has no sentiment 
until the fire has roared up the wide-throated 
chimney on windy nights, no associations until its 
glow has fallen on a circle of familiar faces. 

But how soon the strange becomes familiar, and 
that which was detached from all human fellow- 
ship takes on the deeper interest and profounder 
meaning of human life! Rosalind had barely 
lighted the fire on the new hearth before the room 
seemed familiar and homelike. The bit of drift- 
wood which the children laid on at a later stage was 
really needed to give a suggestion of something 
strange and foreign to our daily habit. There is a 
wonderful power in us of imparting ourselves to our 
surroundings; the fountain of vitality constantly 
overflows and fertilizes everything we touch. We 
give ourselves to the rooms in which we live and 
the tools with which we work. It is not only 
the pen with which the great man wrote and the 
toy with which the little child played that gain a 
kind of sacredness in our eyes ; it is almost every 
object that has had human use. The infinite pains 
which Balzac put into the description of the belong- 
ings of his chief characters give evidence of that 
virile genius which caught not only the direct ray 
of character but gathered up also its myriad reflec- 
tions in the things it used. Life is always the most 
precious of our possessions, and it is because inan- 
imate things often hold so much of it that they 
come to have a kind of sanctity for us. 


If the deeper history of our race were written, 
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would not one half of it record the attachments 
which men have formed for visible and invisible 
things—for homes and churches and countries, 
for institutions and beliefs and ideals—and the 
other half record the struggles and the agony with 
which men have detached themselves from the 
things they have loved? To humanize by use and 
by love, and then to forsake as the trees drop their 
leaves in autumn—is not this the human story and 
the human destiny? There is a noble side to it, 
and a very painful side. I can readily understand 
the half-pathetic note of those who recall the past 
with a poignant sense of loss; to whom the great 
inspirations have remained in the beliefs and the 
ideals of youth, and whose later journey has been one 
ever-widening separation from the dear familiar 
things of long ago. The men in the early part of 
the century who had read Addison and Dryden 
and Pope in childhood could not be expected to 
discern at once the genius of Wordsworth, or to 
hear at first the ethereal strain of Shelley ; as to-day 
many who were nourished on Wordsworth and 
Byron and Keats are unresponsive to Browning 
or Rossetti ; and now that the massive harmonies of 
the German composers are filling the opera-houses, 
there are many who openly or in secret are longing 
for those brilliant Italian melodies which once 
captivated the world. The past must be dear to 
us, since it was once part of us, and when we recall 
its story we turn the pages of our own biography. 
The old hearthstone can never be other than 
sacred, since the light of it was on faces that we 
loved, and the song of it was often our own thought 
set to the cheerful music which the logs sing when 
the living woods are silent. 

But shall there be no new hearth because the old 
hearth has so often warmed and comforted us; no 
new song because the old song sustained and in- 
spired us; no new poet because the old poets set 
our youth to their thrilling music ? The charm of 
the past always remains; we do not surrender it 
when we accept the new truth and listen to the 
new melody; we are not disloyal to it when we 
live deeply and resolutely in the age which gives us 
birth. For myself, a radical of radicals in the 
faith that the better things are always in the future, 
that truth has always fresh voices to speak for it, 
and art new inspirations to lend it new beauty, I 
believe that the only way to understand the past is 
to accept and live in the present. The true 
Wordsworthian is he who discriminates the great 
and genuine work of the poet from that which 
bears his name but not his genius—not he who 
insists that all the lines have equal inspiration. 
The true lover of Browning is not he who 
affirms the infallibility of the poet, but he who 
takes account of the ebb and flow of the poet's 
inspiration. The true lover of the things that 
have been done and the men who did them is not 
he who lives in the past and lacks, therefore, a just 
perspective ; but he who lives in his own time, 
loyal to its duties and open to its visions, and who 
sees the past as one looks upon a landscape from an 
elevation which brings all its landmarks and bound- 
aries into clear view. Let the fire blaze on the new 
hearth and sing lustily in the throat of the new chim- 
ney; its light still fails on the old books and gilds the 
familiar titles! We cannot reject the past if we 
would; it is part of us, and it travels with us wherever 
wego. Not by reproducing its forms, but by diseern- 
ing its spirit, do we really honor it. It is an illusion 
that the past was fixed and permanent, and that we 
are in the seething flood. The past was never less 
mobile than the present; it was always changing, 
and that which seems fixed and stable to us is the 
form—the only part that is dead. Read deeply 
any of the old books, and you will hear the roar of 
the rushing river in them as distinctly as you hear 
it in Hugo or Ibsen or Tennyson. Beneath the 
great tragedies to which the Greeks listened what a 
vast movement of the deeps of human thought and 
feeling! Beneath the “ Divine Comedy” what a 
whirl of rushing tides! Beneath Marlowe and Shake- 
speare what tumult of the great seas! Genius 
means always and everywhere change and move- 
ment; never yet has it lacked the vision which 
made the future dear to it. When that vision ceases 
to inspire the artist's thought and hand, genius will 
take its flight. For the deepest and most inspiring 
truth in which we live is the truth that life is change 
and growth, not fixity of form and finality of de- 
velopment. Things move, not because they are 
unstable, but because a divine impulse impels them 
forward; the stars travel, not because they are - 
wanderers in the skies, but because they are the 
servants of a sublime order. There are no fixed 
and permanent social conditions, because society is 
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slowly—so painfully slowly !—moving toward a 
nobler ordering of its duties and its rights; there 
are no final books, because the human spirit, of 
which the greatest books are but imperfect expres- 
sions, is always passing through manifold experi- 
ences into larger knowledge of itself and of the 
world about it; there are no final forms of art, be- 
cause truth has always new beauty to reveal and 
beauty new truth to illustrate. Let the fire on the 
new hearth sing its lusty song of the summers that 
are past; its music has no note of forgetfulness ; 


memory and prophecy are the burden of its song. 
H. W. M. 


NEWSBOYS OF TWO CITIES. 


By Francis J. DouGtas. 


A NEWSBOY is always interesting. To the 
uninitiated, who don’t know how a newspaper 
is made, the newsboy, as the most apparent and 
direct manifestation of the wonderful work, is in- 
vested with much of the traditional romance that is 
associated with the labor of gathering and distrib- 
uting news of the day. And then most newsboys 
are interesting in themselves. They live a life of 
their own that has many unconventional features, 
and their harum-scarum methods of existence are 
the realized ideal of juvenile Bohemianism. Never- 
theless, to the average person the average newsboy, 
like “the primrose by the river’s brim,” a grimy 
newsboy is to him, and he is nothing more. The 
entertaining characteristics of newsboys as a species 
are amply recognized, to be sure, and individual 
newsboys receive appropriate attention from appre- 
ciative local historians ; but the comparative study 
of the newsboy character and life is a field that 
offers invitation of no meager nature to the social 
student. It will be found that in large cities, where 
distinctive methods of journalism prevail, the news- 
boy represents in no slight degree the journalistic 
spirit, and therefore the public character, of the 
locality. There is as much genuine difference of 
personality between the newsboy of Philadelphia and 
the newsboy of Chicago as there is between the resi- 
dent of New York and the dweller in Connecticut. 

The writer has had occasion to make the more or 
less intimate acquaintance of newsboys in New York 
and Boston. He has mixed familiarly with the 
diminutive venders of news on the streets of both 
cities. He has been of them and among them. 
And he knows of no more definite representative of 
the distinction of local habit and feeling that exists 
between the two towns than the ragged little young- 
ster that hawks in the public ways the stories of 
daily happenings and gossip. The enterprising and 
discriminating newsboy learns to attach to news a 
suggested importance and interest by the conditions 
of trade; and he represents the sentiment with 
which particular kinds of news are regarded by 
particular persons in particular localities. The 
difference between. general New York feeling and 
general Boston feeling is pretty pronounced, and 
the newsboy of each town pretty accurately repre- 
sentssthe local sentiment. 

All the world is acquainted with the New York 
newsboy. He is a good deal like the celebrated 
little girl that had a little curl that hung right down 
on her forehead, with this fundamental difference : 
that, unlike the little girl, he is never very good, 
but “when he is bad he is horrid.” He is the 
most aggressive and the most independent type of 
small boy that any social condition ever produced. 
The term “ street Arab,” as applied to him, is very 
appropriate. All the recklessness and wild energy 
and dash that are usually attributed to the native 
New Yorker, the metropolitan newsboy very beau- 
tifully exemplifies. He lives on a few cents a day, 
and he isn’t afraid of anything except a policeman, 
and not very much afraid of him. Sydney Smith's 


“epigram, “ Fate cannot harm me—I have dined 


to-day,” might be appropriated by the newsboy with 
much point, for the little fellow whose bed is very 
often by choice the stones, scorns the ups and 
downs of fortune if he can secure a meal and 
a cigarette. In short, the New York newsboy, 
although he has greatly reformed of late years, is 
the most perfect type of improvident content. 

Most people would suppose that all newsboys are 
essentially the same in their ambitions, their 
methods, and their manners. But this isn’t true at 
all. There is a newsboy in Boston who ignores the 
fondest traditions of newsboy philosophy, and who 
is as distinct from the newsboy in New York as the 
methods of the country merchant are distinct from 
the habits of the city lounger. This boy isn’t, asa 
general rule, any less exuberant a lad than his 
brother in New York, but his actual life has many 


with quiet dignity, “ Papers! papers! 
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different features, and in not a few respects he is 
all that the New York boy is not. In brief, he is 
a Licensed Newsboy, and he wearsa big nickel badge 
on his cap, and boards horse-cars and enters hotels 
with a freedom and nonchalance born of conscious 
authority. He isn’t a street Arab at all, and there is 
hardly any doubt that he would scorn the imputa- 
tion of poverty which nearly every customer of the 
New York boy places upon him. He doesn’t dress 
like a very poor boy, and he manifests none of the 
outward indications of misfortune. He is rarely a 
very large boy, and is usually under thirteen years 
of age. With him the selling of newspapers is 
never united with the kindred occupation of black- 
ing boots, and, indeed, there are not nearly so man 
boys in Boston who unite, as do some New York 
boys, the occupations of blacking boots and selling 
papers. The licensed newsboy pursues his avoca- 
tion as a permanent and exclusive venture. In 
nearly all cases this boy lives at home, and in very 
many cases the home is a good one. His license 
he obtains from the Hotel and Railroad News 
Company, which has an arrangement with the 
management of the West End Street Railway to 
permit the licensed newsboys, and only the licensed 
newsboys, to sell papers on the cars. The con- 
ductors have orders not to allow any other news- 
boys on the cars. It is only in certain districts 
where the privilege of boarding the cars is worth 
much, but in those districts it is worth a good deal. 
The licensed newsboy is not seen much in the day- 
time, perhaps because he’s at school. He is not 
the least unique institution in a town of many 
unique customs and orders. 

The licensed newsboy is not the only newsboy 
in Boston. He has a rival. This rival is fre- 
quently formidable, and always inconveniently and 
unequivocally hostile. Newspaper Row in Boston 
extends from Milk Street,on Washington, to State 
Street, a distance of a few hundred yards. In the 
very heart of Newspaper Row there is an uninvit- 
ing alley that runs from gloomy Court Square to 
Washington Street. This alley is narrow and very 
unclean. It is occupied by cheap restaurants, and 
it is known as Pie Alley, its official name being 
Williams Court. The free lance newsboys lounge 
about this alley—half a hundred of them. LEvery- 
body in Boston has heard of the “ gamblers of Pie 
Alley.” They are the newsboys. When business 
is dull, these youngsters spend their time in tossing 
coppers and watching the police. Every morning 
and evening little knots of idle boys gather in the 
alley and gamble pennies. Many a time the blue- 
coats issue from the adjacent station and descend 
like a wolf on the fold, but they always find that 
the boys disappear as effectually as Casabianca on 
the burning deck. These are the boys who hound 
the newsboys that wear the licensed badges. Good- 
natured car conductors will tell of frays in which 
the licensed newsboy’s badge was stolen and his face 
was scratched. The life of the boy who “ hangs 
out” in Pie Alley approximates pretty closely that 
of the rough-and-ready New York youngster who 
makes his home at the Newsboys’ Lodging-House. 
But the representative Boston newsboy, the boy of 
whom Boston is proud, is the neat little fellow with 
the trim, unscarred jacket, and the nickel badge on 
his cap, who leaps the rushing horse-car, and, ignor- 
ing with a look of disdain the meek conductor, says, 


NOTES FROM WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


fk work of the year is proceeding quietly here. 
The new building for recitations, the “ Mark 
Hopkins” memorial, and the additions to the 
library are nearly completed, and are destined to 
make a great difference with the comfort of stu- 
dents and professors in the prosecution of their 
daily work. The reading-rooms added to the library 
will receive the pictures collected by the late John 
W. Field, of Washington, and afford.ample space 
and every convenience for study. Thirty-five 
hundred dollars is now yearly expended for books, 
and occasional gifts have swelled the amounts for 
the last year or two. The number of volumes, in- 
cluding the recent gift of John B. Gale, Esq., of 
Troy, of his valuable law library, is not far from 
thirty thousand. 

The pressure for space in the chapel is consider- 
able, and the question now confronts the trustees 
whether to add the space used for recitation-rooms 
in the building to the auditorium for — pur- 
poses, at a cost of $8,000 or possibly $10,000, or to 
wait for some large-minded man to give to this Col- 
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lege, with its religious history, a suitable building 
for its increasing classes for daily worship. It is 
interesting in the history of colleges that Williams, 
incorporated in 1793, the year after Yale had re- 
ceived a donation from the State of Connecticut, 
and as a consequence had made the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and six senior Senators of 
the State, trustees (in other words, the year after 
Yale had added a large civil element to her hitherto 
purely clerical Board of Trustees), made the 
majority of her trustees laymen. In spite of this 
fact, her history has been one of peculiar religious 
significance and power. More than two-thirds of her 
three hundred students to-day profess to live after 
the pattern of Christ. The percentage of students 
entering the Christian ministry, while not so great 
as thirty years ago, is decidedly larger than fifteen 
years since, and is increasing. | 

Ata recent church prayer-meeting it was decided 
to send the contribution for foreign missions to be 
taken up this year to Anatolia College, in Marsovan, 
Turkey, instead of giving it directly to the Amer- 
ican Board. The Rev. Dr. Herrick, the President 
of the College, presented the cause in the college 
chapel Tuesday, March 2. His eldest son was 
graduated here in '83, and his youngest son entered 
the class of ’89, and died, after a few hours’ illness, 
in the winter of his Freshman year, and was buried 
in the college cemetery. There is something always 
pathetic in the life of the child of the foreign mis- 
sionary. The sudden death of this genial and 
beloved son, so far from his parents, brings that 
side of missionary self-denial into prominence. No 
wonder that his father went directly from the rail- 
road station, on arriving here, to the quiet corner 
where his youngest boy sleeps! Interest in Dr. 
Herrick was not, however, the only factor leading 
to the direction of the Williams College contribution 
to his college. It has not been forgotten here that 
the last public word of Dr. Hopkins was a protest 
against the assumption of theological functions by 
the Prudential Committee, in the form of a letter 
appearing in the “ Independent” in answer to an 
editorial of June 2, written, it is said, by the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs. That letter appeared in the issue of 
June 16—the day before Dr. Hopkins died. It is 
believed that every professor in the College holds 
the same position that Dr. Hopkins took—that 
“councils” are the proper solution of the difficul- 
ties into which the Board has come. The perils 
have not been diminished; and the Covell case 
made it impossible for all to contribute directly to 
the Board. Dr. Storrs’s letter in the “ Independ- 
ent,” written January 30 of this year, is not thought — 
here to be quite so positive as to the significance of 
theological statement by young men as the editorial 
of June 2, 1887. 

Many here have a deep interest in missionary 
work, and do not forget that this College is the birth- 
place of American missions, and look for the day 
when uncertainty as to God’s mode of dealing with 
the heathen millions that have died without know- 
ing Christ will be considered as no more a disqual- 
ification in an applicant for the foreign field than 
the positive, dogmatic statement that the destiny of 
every son of Adam is forever determined at or 
before death. 

The intellectual side of the College work has been 
this year strengthened by the addition of Professor 
Russell, formerly of the Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, who succeeded Professor Griffin as ‘‘ Mark 
Hopkins” professor. His Bible class on Sunday 
evenings is attended by about forty of the most in- 
telligent students, and is very highly appreciated. 

Professor Mears—two of whose pupils became 
last autumn assistants in chemistry in two of our 
best colleges—is going to Europe for six months’ 
study in the laboratory at Strasbourg, to get the 
very last methods and results. 

The valedictorian of the class of 88, Henry D. 
Wild, was, at the close of the last academical year, 
after one year of service as tutor, appointed Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Olivet College, Michigan. He 
was a favorite pupil of Professor Morris, whose 
article in the current number of the “Journal of 
Philology ”’ will give an idea of his thoroughness. 

The course of entertainments given for the stu- 
dents through the generosity of Mr. F. F. Thomp- 
son has this year been a great success. ‘The schol- 
arly lectures by Dr. John Fiske, Mr. Dickerman, 
the Egyptologist, and Professor Cohn, of Har- 
vard, the agreeable presentation of “ Del Sartism ”’ 
by Mr. Edmund Russell, the reading of Mr. Cable, 
and the concerts, have been enjoyed by large audi- 
ences. ‘The College is prospering in all respects, 
and the friends of Williams have never had greater _ 
reason for faith in her future than they have to-day. 
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MARCH 27, 1890. 


THE SERMON. 


SALVATION BY FELLOWSHIP. 
By tHe Rev. T. T. Muneer, D.D. 


““And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 
—Luke xxiii.. 42 43 

T was a special feature of Christ’s experience— 

felt from the first—that he was moving steadily 
towards a fatal termination of his career. It is not 
necessary to ask whether he omnisciently foresaw 
such an end, or whether he simply measured the 
forces that were acting around him and knew to 
what they would lead. Such questions are always 
unnecessary because they lead to no truth, and also 
because, however answered, the answers will com- 
monly be wrong—taking little account of the fact 
that human perfection may trench close upon om- 
niscience, and that omniscience may veil itself 
behind human limitations. -Christ knew that they 
who in all generations had slain the prophets would 
also slay him, for he, too, was a prophet. There 
are some lives to which death seems an appropriate 
and inevitable end. Of some we say: they should 
live till age crowns their lives with its full-grown 
fruit. Of others we say: it is fit they should die 
soon. The prophet, the martyr, the witness-bearer, 
the Saviour, may die early; death becomes a fac- 
tor of their work and not a mere termination of 
their existence; it is brought forward into early 
years, and made the seal otf truth and the measure 
of sacrifice. Christ knew that he would die soon, 
and by violence. Hence he took death into account, 
and often spoke of it. Ordinarily it is not neces- 
sary to think much of death beyond keeping it in 
mind as the inevitable fact for which one must be 
prudently prepared. Death deserves no more at- 
tention than other main natural facts, and is to be 
treated as a natural fact. It was otherwise with 
Christ. Death was coming to him prematurely ; 
there was no long career opening before him. 
The certainty of near death held his mind, and he 
often spoke of it: I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished! The Son of man must belifted up. The 
corn of wheat must fall into the ground. He had 
a cup to drink that might not pass from him. But 
he spoke of death in a new way. There were 
many things that seem to us important, which 
Christ did not touch. ‘The ritual of the temple 
and synagogue, the laws, the social customs, and 
the common run of general opinion—these he did 
not interfere with; but certain facts essential to 
character he treated in a revolutionary way; among 
them the fact of death. He will not even speak 
of it by the common name, calling it sleep. “The 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth,’ and yet she was 
dead. * Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,” but Lazarus 
had died. And when he refers to his own death 
it is always as going away, and as going to the 
Father. ‘“ Whither 1 go, ye cannotcome.” Simon 
Peter said, “ Lord, whither goest thou:” “ Whither 
I go thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt 
follow me afterwards.” “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” “1 go unto the Father; for my Father 
is greater than 1.” “ It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” ‘I leave the world and go to the Father.” 
“ Now I am no more in the world, but these are in 
the world, and I come to thee.” 

Compare these references to death with those in 
the Book of Job, or the spirit of them with that 
tone of sad inevitableness found throughout the 
Old Testament, or with the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty in all heathen writings. It is an original 
treatment of death ; the conception is new and the 
tone is different. It is not an end, but a going 
away ; not a lying down in the grave as if resting, 
or waiting, or sleeping, but a continuous move- 
ment and action. The common conception of 
death was, naturally enough, the reverse of life—a 
cessation of all its functions, with possibly a feeble 
or shadowy resumption of them at some future time. 

There is nothing bolder or more original in any 
of Christ’s positions than this treatment of death. 
His going away and his coming to the Futher had 
no basis or even ground of suggestion in any opinions 
that were held. It was not because he had specially 
revealed knowledge of death and its regions, but 
because his own nature predicated its destiny. A 
perfect being is prophetic; a true soul foresees 
what must come to it. Christ knew that death 
could not quench his activity, that there could be no 
other destiny for him than going back to the 
Father. 
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It is interesting to note that he conceived of 
death as a return. This is not new, but he makes 
a new use of it. “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,” was a natural and common 
thought. The idea of life as a circle—a return to 
the starting-point—has always haunted the human 
mind. The circle is deeply wrought into nature: 
natural growths and forms tend to it; the heavens 
spread themselves out in a circle; the worlds are 
spheres that journey in a round; all forms of life 
travel their appointed course and return to the 
starting-point. And so human life was thought of 
as a sinking back into the physical abyss out of 
which it issued. Christ did not reject the general 
thought, but varied the starting-point. He came 
from the Father, and he should return to the Father 
—a very important distinction. Christ will not 
think of himself as about to be mingled with and 
lost in the physical world, to become dust of dust, 
or a shade amongst shadows. He did not origi- 
nate in this lower world, and he will not go to 
it; he came from God, from the world of the spirit 
where life is full, and thither he will return. 

See how much this shuts out, and also how much 
it includes, in our thought of the next world. No 
place is named, and none thought of, but only the 
presence of the Father. A consciousness of God— 
how deep and full and clear we cannot measure— 
this was the fit and sufficient destiny that Christ 
held before him. Had he no other thought of the 
future world? Probably not. What filled and 
satisfied him here would do so there. Christ 
achieved that highest point attainable by the human 
spirit—an all-mastering sense of God. All things, 
for him, existed in God; in some real sense there 
was nothing but God; there was nothing for him 
to go to but to God the Father. This was his 
heaven ; and it is the only heaven. We no longer 
believe that a beautiful place will make us happy, 
but we still speak of heaven as some condition 
where our energies will have unimpeded course and 
no hindrance weigh us down. We have a step 
higher to rise in our thoughts. It may be that our 
na‘ure will have unimpeded course, but the felicity 
of existence will not spring from such a source, 
but rather from a clear sense of the ultimate 
fact that God is all and in all. Then we have 
come to the bottom and center of things ; then we 
find ourselves in the very heart of the joy that fills 
creation. 

I have said this as preliminary to, and as some- 
what in contrast with, what Christ said to the 
penitent thief: “‘‘To-day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” 

When our Lord refers to the future world in 
connection with himself, it isin this high, spiritual 
way—a simple return to the Father. There is not 
a tinge or shadow of superstition, there is nothing 
local or traditional, nor is there any accommodation 
of his words to prevailing conceptions, but only an 
inspired soul uttering the thought which he finds 
within himself—thought that proves to be on the 
highest levels of spiritual outlook. 

But all this is changed when Christ finds himself 
called to speak to another person of the world to 
come. 

The incident of the penitent thief is one of great 
interest. Its authenticity has been doubted by 
some, as it is found only in St. Luke, and seems to 
be contradicted in the other Gospels. But when it 
is closely studied, it is easier to accept than to re- 
ject it. It is covered all over with Christ-marks ; 
there is in it a divine delicacy, a measure of 
graciousness, and a wise carefulness, not to be ac- 
counted for except as coming directly from Christ 
himself. Indeed, the striking feature of the inci- 
dent is what is implied and what is not said. As 
the two hung side by side there could be but little 
intercourse ; pain and death were too busy with 
their victims to suffer them to speak much together. 
But the thief's conscience roused itself in this 
supreme crisis, and began to forecast the future. 
He pieced together what he had heard and seen of 
Christ; he felt the moral majesty of his bearing 
and words, and, feeling this, he was ready to admit 
that if Jesus claimed to be a king he was a king 
indeed. The supersecription that was only a jest 
to the multitude became to him a true descrip- 
tion. That a king should be dying on a cross 
seemed strange enough, but he cannot resist the 
reality and power of Christ, and he reasons within 
himself that his kingdom must lie beyond ; it may 
cover the whole world of the dead. And so he 
cries, “Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” He had but little knowledge 
—only the blind conceptions of the day that in 
some far-off time he would awake after a sleep in 
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the grave, and live again. He had but little faith, 
but what he had was mixed with conscience—he 
confessed that he was dying justly—and he turned 
trustingly to one whom he felt to be stronger and 
better than himself. 

It was a feature of Christ’s character that when- 
ever there was any exhibition of faith and trust in 
himself, his whole nature went out to meet it. 
Nothing touched him so deeply and powerfully ; it 
awoke all the helpfulness and tenderness of his 
heart, even as it does in us. To nothing do men 
respond more deeply than to trust reposed in them, 
as when the weak turn to the strong, or children 
lean upon parents, or women upon men. It con- 
stitutes the irresistible appeal ; but in such a nature 
as Christ’s it rose to a passion. And now, when it 
is appealed to by one whose sufferings are like his 
own, it rises to meet the demands made upon it, or, 
rather, it finds a fit field for its exercise. Little 
enough he ean do; he can, indeed, do nothing ; 
each was nailed to a cross where he must stay 
till death came. Nor can he say much; the weak- 
ness and agony of approaching death forbade 
speech, but he will say what he can. Let us see 
what a world of meaning and comfort he put into 
these few words: “ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.”’ 

There was first a correction of a misapprehension. 
The thief thought of some far-off day—when the 
age was ended—as the time when he would need 
Christ’s help. Here on the cross, and with dying 
lips, Christ rejects a belief which yet lingers in the 
world and darkens Christian hope. 'To-day—not 
when the world ends, not after a sleep of ages in 
the grave, but to-day—thou shalt be with me in 
paradise. Life is continuous ; death is not a pro- 
longed torpor; the grave is not a resting-place. 
When one dies, one passes from life to life, from 
one world to another. So much is clear and ex- 
plicit in Christ's words to his dying companion. 
And how much better it was than he expected! 
The sun was already sinking behind the black 
clouds; when it has set, he will be in paradise. 
Here is where Christ’s treatment of the future 
forms the contrast with his other mention of it, of 
which I spoke at the outset. Nowhere else does 
Christ use the word paradise ; it is not a Christ- 
word ; it hardly represents a Christ-idea. And yet, 
under the stress of the moment, he uses it as the 
only means of comforting this poor, fainting soul 
who has cast himself upon him. And he used it 
honestly ; it came nearest to telling the thief what 
he would do for him. Christ undoubtedly intended 
that all the rich, restful, ecstatic meaning locked up 
in the word should be felt by him. For himself, 
going to the Father was the highest truth and the 
supreme felicity, but what could that mean to this 
poor thief who as yet knew not that there was a 
Father in heaven? But he knew of paradise—the 
heavenly Garden of Eden, Abraham's bosom, the 
blessed side of the land of shadows, where the 
flowers bloomed perpetually and living waters flowed 
through misty valleys—a land of peace and rest 
and felicity. He knew of this—the dream that 
weary and sorrow-stricken humanity had woven for 
itself—feeling that virtue must have a reward, and 
that the weak and evil features of this world will 
not be repeated in the next. In this it was not 
wrong; the conception crudely embodied certain 
great truths, and Christ accepted it, as he did much 
else, though it did not represent his own exact 
thought. He allowed a great deal of imperfectly 
stated truth to stand till it should be outgrown. 
When his followers had learned of going to the 
Father, they would no longer speak of paradise, 
nor did they so speak. But here he is yearning 
over a poor, weary, agonized child of humanity ; 
his own pangs open the flood-gates of his sympathy, 
and, as a mother comforts a sick child, he spreads 
before his dying eyes the only prospect that can 
alleviate his agony and quiet his fears. Was it a 
true picture? No; nor yet a false one. It was 
essentially true. That which paradise could do 
for such a soul would be done for it. He will not 
find the paradise of popular conception, but he will 
find that which prompted, and will more than ful- 
fill, the conception. 

But how much better is the assurance than the 

uest! “Lord, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom ; stoop from thy throne and help 
my weakness; stretch out thy scepter and save me 
from the doom of my crimes; I die justly, and 
thou hast done nothing amiss, but, by our common 
agony, remember me.” “Yes, poor sufferer, and 
more than that; I will not only remember you, but 
I will go with you; we are dying together, but we 
will not part company when all is over here; as 
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_ we now hang side by side, so hand in hand we 
will enter the realm beyond.” 

Christ did not promise what the thief asked ; 
nor, indeed, did he promise anything beyond simple 
companionship. We often misread the story—put- 
ting in what is not there, and leaving out what was 
meant. It is greatly used in connection with death- 
bed repentance, as showing the efficacy of faith 
and the ~-needlessness of works to salvation, and 
as an exhibition of sovereign grace—doctrinal con- 
ceptions that are far away from the natural 
meaning of the incident. Nor does Christ assure 
the thief that he is to have a lasting seat in an 
eternal heaven. It contains a simpler yet greater 
meaning. He merely says to this man, “ We will 
go together; we will share our lots beyond as 
we are sharing them here; I will help you there 
as I would help you here; I will be to you what I 
am here—your companion and brother.” Little, 
and yet how much! No gross and crude promise 
of felicity; no heights of angelic purity and bliss 
to a recent felon; no happiness whatever except 
that found in fellowship/ The eternal question of 
character must be determined before there can be 
definite promises and actual gifts. As yet Christ 
can assure him only of his fellowship ; but even this 
does not mean that he will lead him into a happy 
place and there locate him. Blessedness is not to be 
gained in that way. The dying thief will be saved 
and made happy when he has felt the transforming 
power of Christ’s companionship as they enter par- 
adise and sit down together in its restful seats. The 
whole force of the promise is exhausted in the pledge 
of fellowship and the influence springing from it. 
Christ would save him as he had saved the disciples 
—by being with them and suffering his presence to 
transform them. ‘I will take you with me into 
paradise, and there I will fulfill my saving work ; 
I will teach you; I will pour my spirit into you; I 
will confirm you in your faith.” In this and in no 
other way can any man be saved; and he can be 
saved wherever he can feel the fellowship of Christ. 

This incident is more than a special act of mercy, 
more than an example of condescending love—a 
picture of grace stooping to vileness ; it is a revela- 
tion of a social truth. Put the incident in any light 
you choose, this is the light in which it stands out 
clearest: it shows how a saving force is related to 
the weakness and evil it would overcome; how the 
good and strong are to help those who are bad and 
weak ; how the better part of humanity is to uplift 
the poorer part. 

Christ does not here illustrate a superfine senti- 
ment; he prescribes a law of service. The fore- 
most feature of the incident is that of fellowship : 
Christ goes down into and joins himself to the 
poor, suffering life of his companion. It can hardly 
be said that he lifts the thief into his own life; he 
rather drops down into his as an associate: “ We 
are suffering and dying together; my outstretched 
hand almost touches yours; our blood flows in a 
common stream down this fatal hill; a common 
fate has overtaken us; we are together looking 
our last upon the earth.” ‘The wide differences 
between them are forgotten—crowded into the 
background—and they draw together under the 
pressure of a common misery, for nothing so 
brings out the oneness of our humanity as the 
common endurance of suffering. It was by and 
through this fellowship that Christ can answer the 
appealing cry of his companions. It was not paradise 
—a blissful place—nor remembrance—favor be- 
stowed—that he needed, but the presence and fellow- 
ship of Christ. And so Christ would go with him, 
and stay with him, and continue to share the lot that 
had befallen them together. This was help indeed 
—life joined to life, conditions shared, a common 
destiny ; what more than this can one man do for 
another ! 

Christ is here simply carrying out and projecting 
into the next world the main principle and method 
of his life. The Incarnation, when reduced to its 
last meaning and turned into a working force, is 
the fellowship of God with men for their deliver- 
ance from evil—a supreme, eternal truth, the realiza- 
tion of which is the struggle of human society and 
the sum of individual duty; for neither society nor 
the individual has any greater duty than to carry 
out the truth of the Incarnation. 

This view of the Incarnation has not always 
been held, and it is only of late getting to be rec- 
ognized that its fundamental meaning is—life 
sharing life. Christ did not come into the world to 
do an external and official work, but, finding himself 
in the life of humanity, he fulfilled the fact of 
humanity by throwing himself into actual fellow- 
ship with men as the true way of saving them 
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from evil. It is not so much a saving work done 
for them as upon them; they become the subjects 
of a redeeming work, the power of which is ex- 
erted through fellowship. 

This truth has been long in coming—kept back 
by social and political conditions. There was a 
great bulk of organized selfishness and tyranny and 
injustice that needed to be overcome before Chris- 
tianity could even begin to assert its true and full 
nature. The Church accommodated itself to the 
false and imperfect conditions of society ; it simply 
remembered humanity, dealt with it as if it were a 
kingdom to be ruled over instead of ministered to, 
patronized it with meager gifts, and filled its great 
function by speaking to it comforting words and 
hopes. But at last it is beginning to act out its true 
nature. We are witnessing the beginnings of a 
new phase of Christianity as it breaks its way through 
social forms and hard theologies, making the Incar- 
nation once more a fact and a reality. It may be 
described as an actual going over into the needs of 
humanity, an actual entering into its straits and 
troubles, taking on its burdens, suffering with it on 
its crosses, and going with it along its fainting and 
dying paths. Sympathy and gifts do not fill out 
the demands of this new conception. A shared life, 
an actual bearing of the burdens, a struggle with 
the necessities—such is the path opening before 
the Christianity of the day. The trend is clear, 
and we must make up our minds to follow 
it. Purses of gold flung to beggars is no longer 
Christian service. We must be poor with the 
poor ; we must bend our necks to any yoke rest- 
ing on our fellow-men, and help them to bear it. 
Christianity has already given us democracy, and 
we are now face to face with the question whether 
it is not leading us into the midst of the move- 


ments that are agitating the masses. 


Christ taking a malefactor by the hand and lead- 
ing him through the gates of paradise is a fact 
of tremendous import—illustrative and prophetic. 
The progressive revelation of divine love and eter- 
nal wisdom comes to its fullness and perfection 
in the last scene of the revealing life. In the very 
crisis and height of his saving passion he takes his 
companion in suffering by the hand and leads him 
through the gates of death into paradise, where the 
saving work that was begun here can be carried on 
with hope of completion because sinner and Saviour 
are together. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Union, a age stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply et the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as pr J 


Will you be kind enough to tell me how to interpret Paul’s 
meaning when he says (Heb. iv., 12), referring to the Wo 
of God, that it is sharper than any two-edged sword, ** even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit”? What is the 
difference between ** soul and spirit’? ? Whichis controlled 
by the grace of God ? which goes back to God? What is the 


soul if not the spirit ? C. 
By the “soul” we understand the intelligent an 
sentient nature which we have in common with the 
lower creatures, which is capable of knowing itself and 
the world it lives in. By the “spirit” we mean the 
moral nature, which is capable of knowing God and 
the unseen world. It is the latter which is capacitated 
for immortality. Read the Rev. J. B. Heard’s “ Tri- 

partite Nature of Man.” . 


You say, *‘ His message was at once profound and simple ; 
that God is the Father of the whole human race,” ete. Is not 
that what the Jews claimed (John viii., 41): ** They said unto 
him, We were not born of fornication ; we have one Father 
even God’’? And did not Christ utterly deny the “ unive 
Fatherhood ” (v. 44): ** Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father it is your will to do”’ ? G. D.3S. 


We do not think this passage, properly interpreted, 
can be regarded as a denial by Christ of the doctrine 
implied in the account of the creation of man in Gene- 
sis and the statement that man was made in God’s 
image, the declaration of Paul to the heathens in 
Athens, quoting to them with approval a heathen poet, 
“ We are also his offspring,” and the implied if not the 
explicit teaching in such passages as the Lord’s Prayer 
and the story of the Prodigal Son. Christ is speaking, 
in the address quoted by our correspondent, of spiritual 
kinship, and he declares that the lusts and passions of 
the Pharisees have their origin and paternity, not in God, 
but in the spirit of evil. 


In The Christian Union of February 20 an explanation is 
given of Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ modern interpretation of the resur- 
rection of the body.’”’ Will Dr. Abbott kindly give the 
bearing of that ‘‘ modern‘interpretation ’’ upon the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour? Was our Saviour’s body after the 
resurrection in every sense the same as his body before his 
death and crucifixion ? 


We are not able to answer this question—we can 
only suggest two possible answers : one, that the disci- 
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ples beheld Christ in his spiritual body, which would be 
a probable opinion except that it would leave the dis- 
appearance of the physical body unaccounted for ; the 
other, that the physical body was raised from the dead 
and changed at or before the time of the ascension, as, 
according to Paul, the bodies of those that are alive at 
the coming of the Lord will be changed. The question 
is one of curious interest rather than of practical 
importance. 


Do you consider Father Chiniquy’s ‘‘ Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome’”’ a reliable work ? it give a fair view 
of the Roman Catholic religion? I was quite puzzled by 
rons remarks about the sale of eeeyenees a few weeks ape. 

it is not a license to sin, what is it : L. H. 

We have not read it, but are told that it is reliable 
for what it gives as facts. Qne must remember, how- 
ever, that there is a brighter side, facts of another sort. 
Indulgence, as understood by Roman Catholics, is only 
a remission of the penance which Charch discipline 
imposes. It is not unlikely that persons who care for 
no consequences beyond penance may practically re- 
gard it asa license to sin—though this it certainly is not. 


Please give your idea of the meaning of the sentence, *' I 
will drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that day 
that I drink it new in the kingdom of God ”’ ‘wa xiv., 
25). . K. M. 

The ingathering of the grape harvest, when the new 
wine comes, is a festive season. Under this 
Jesus points toward the ingathering of the redeemed in 
the heavenly kingdom, when he will share the joy with 
his disciples. 


In view of the present apparent supremacy of Mr. Alden 
in the conduct of the American Board, I desire to divert my 
subscriptions thereto, temporarily, into some other channel. 
Will you kindly indicate in your column of answers to in- 
quiries the best way in which a Congregationalist can use 
amounts he wishes to a ply in aid of foreign missions other 
than through the S. F. M. 

We know no better way at present than by sending 
the money to the Berkeley Street Temple, Boston, for 
use in supporting the Rev. Mr. Noyes, who has been 
sent out under the auspices of that church and is en- 


gaged in missionary work in Japan. 


Victim.—You are not to carry with you all your days 
the burden of a sin committed, however grievous it 
may have been. The very essence of the Gospel is 
that we may leave God totake care of the past and to 
provide for the future, if we willdo day by day our duty 
inthe present. But you ought not to enter into a mar- 
riage relation with any one unless you can give to him 
your real loyalty and affection, nor without telling him 
fully every fact in your life which he is entitled to 
know, and the knowledge of which might affect the 
question whether the marriage should take place. We 
hope the enunciation of these two simple principles 
suffices to answer your question. 


I would like to learn of some book containing prayers and 
devotional readings for daily private morning and evening 
devotions. Something larger and more elaborate than the 
little volumes entitled ** Morning and Night Watches,”’ 
** Daily Strength for Daily Needs,”’ and others of that class. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

“Daily Family Prayers,” by the Rev. R. W. Clark 
(T. Whittaker, New York ; 50 cents) ; “ Family Wor- 
ship,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; “ Family Prayers,” b 
the same (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York ; $1.50  » 
50 cents); “Between the Lights ”—admirable, but 
without oy (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York ; 
$1.75) ; “Home Worship and the Use of the Bible at 
Home” (Armstrong & Son, New York ; from $6.50 
upwards, according to binding). 


The “Open Window,” a twenty- magazine, is 
the official organ of the Shut-In hg an association 
of chronic invalids and their sympathizing helpers. 
Sample copies of the magazine may be had (ten cents 
each) on application to Secre of Shut-In Society, 146 
East Fifty-second Street, New York City. (The address 
was incorrectly given in this column recently.) 


We can assist two or three more ministers with 
small salaries to receive copies of this paper which have 
been first read by subscribers who wish to give others 
the opportunity to see them. 


D. E.—We have several communications for you. 
Please send address. 


Will any of your correspondents send for dictionary use 
the earliest printed passage which he remembers, which says 
of a person that he communes ’”’ when he joins in the 
Supper? H. 


The volume of the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., on 

* The Ten Commandments,”’ consisting of the course deliv- 

ered before the University of Pennsylvania, winter of 1888 9), 

ublished by the American na gg Publication Society, 

iladelphia, is a very fresh, timely, candid discussion of the 
subject about which one of your correspondents in are 


‘ 


**E. B.”’ asks for double numbers 45 and 46 of the “ Cir- 
cle of Sciences.”’ I have it complete, bound in two vol- 
umes, which I will sell very cheap, and should be'glad to cor- 

nd with “ E. B.”’ if he can = no better. 
ox 494, ANDOVER, C. H. Watson. 


Can any reader of The Christian Union supply gratis, or at 

a nominal cost. the first five volumes of * Goribmer’s Maga- 

zine ’’ (new series) for a Young Men’s Christian Association ? 
Provipence, R, I. CHARLES A. COGGESHALL. 


J. F. C. will find ** The Schoolmaster’s Guest ”’ in ‘‘ Farm 
Legends *’—first poem in the book. A. G. M’M. 


— 
— 
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THE E:vENING LAMP. 


NEWSPAPER COURAGE. 


Moral courage is a quality as admirable in news- 
papers as in men, and in these days of alleged con- 
scienceless journalism it is refreshing to read of an 
exhibition of newspaper moral courage such as is 
graphically described by “Harper's Weekly” ina 
recent article on Mr. George Jones, the proprietor 
of the New York “Times.” The “Times” ob- 
tained the facts, figures, and proofs of the corrup- 
tion of the notorious “ Tweed ring” after they had 
been rejected by another New York daily, and Mr. 
Jones determined to publish a complete exposure 
of the ring: 


“By some means unknown to Mr. Jones, Tweed 
learned that the proofs of his guilt were in the hands 
of the ‘Times.’ He sent a man to Mr. Jones and 
offered to buy the paper at any valuation that might be 
put on it. This offer was made in cash, to be paid at 
once. Mr. Jones replied that he did not propose to 
sell his paper at any price. Then Tweed’s emissary 
informed him that he could accept or do worse. This 
conversation ovcurred in Mr. Jones’s office in the 
‘Times’ Building. Shortly thereafter a lawyer who 
was a tenant in the same building sent for Mr. Jones 
to come to his office, as he wished to see him on an 
important matter. Thinking that the business per- 
tained to the building, Mr. Jones went to the lawyer’s 
office, and, being ushered into a private room, was con- 
fronted by Richard B. Connolly, the Controller, and 
Tweed’s partner in crime. 

“¢*T don’t want to see this man,’ said Mr. Jones, and 
he turned to go out of the place. 

“*« For God’s sake,’ exclaimed Connolly, ‘let me say 
one word to you.’ At this appeal Mr. Jones stopped. 
Connolly then made him a proposition to forego the 
publication of the documents he had in his possession, 
and offered him an enormous sum of money to do this. 
The amount of this offer was 35,000,000! As Con- 
nolly waited for the answer, Mr. Jones said : 

“*T don’t think the devil will ever make a higher bid 
for me than that.’ 

“Connolly then began to plead, and drew a — 
picture of what one could do with $5,000,000. He con- 
cluded by saying : 

“« Why, with that sum you can go to Europe and live 
like a prince.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘but I should know that I 
was a rascal. I cannot consider your offer, or any 
offer not to publish the facts in my possession.’ 

“ ¢ A few days thereafter the proofs of the frauds came 
out in the ‘Times, and were flashed to the four quar- 
ters of the globe.” 


CRIMSON CONCERTS AND PIANISSIMO PICTURES. 


If scientists go on discovering at the present 
rate, and physical culturists advance in their 
development of the powers of the human body, 
perhaps the time will come when we shall reverse 
the present order of things and listen to pictures, 
while on the other hand we shall go to see a beauti- 
ful concert. At least this is a possibility which 
suggests itself to one who reads the following 
description from the “ American Art Journal :” 


“One of the most wonderful discoveries in science 
that have been made within the last year or two is the 
fact that a beam of light produces sound. A beam of 
sunlight is thrown through a lens on a glass vessel that 
contains lampblack, colored silk or worsted, or other 
substances. A disk having slits or openings cut in it is 
made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light, so as to 
cut it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and 

shadow. On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange 
sounds are heard so long as the flashing beam is falling 
on the vessel. 

“Recently a more wonderful discovery has been 
made. A beam of sunlight is made to pass through a 
prism, so as to produce what is called the solar spec- 
trum, or rainbow. The disc is turned, and the colored 
light of the rainbow is made to break through it. Now 
place the ear to the vessel containing the silk, wool, or 
other material. As the colored lights of the spectrum 
fall upon it, sounds will be given by different parts of 
the spectrum, and there will be silence in other parts. 

“For instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, 
and the green light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be 
given. Only feeble sounds will be heard when the red 
and blue parts of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 
other colors make no sound at all. Green silk gives 
sound best in red light. Every kind of material gives 
more or less sound in different colors, and utters no 
sound in others. The discovery is a strange one, and 
it is thought more wonderful things will come from it.” 


RATHER TOO CUTICULAR! 


Perhaps the cuticle which is the subject of the 
following amusing story, told by the Lewiston 
“ Journal,’ may be considered over-particular in its 
sensitiveness. But why, pray, may not the sense 
of feeling be as varied in different persons as the 
sense of taste? I know, incredible as it may seem, 
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a man to whom strawberries—even hot-house 
strawberries at a dollar a box—are nauseating ! 
And so there are people whose aversion to woolen 
will enable them to read this anecdote with special 
appreciation : 


“The mother of a Lewiston little boy dressed him 
up in a new flannel shirt Friday and sent him to school. 
It irritated his cuticle—in other words, he itched. When 
he came home that night he was cross—very cross, 
for so small a boy—and declared that he and the 
flannel had parted company for ever. 

“ The next morning, when his mother pre to dress 
him for school, he drew the line at the shirt. A brief 
debate ensued, but he stuck to his decision. ‘If you 
will not wear it,’ said his mother, ‘I shall send you 
back to bed.’ Back to bed he went. He got no din- 
ner. Afternoon came. A neighbor went to see him — 
his mother telling her she had a bad boy upstairs. The 
boy lay there in bed, wide awake, his little cheeks 
flushed with the situation, but showing no sign of change 
of heart. 

“* Don’t you want to go to school ?’ asked the neigh- 
bor. ‘School !’ was the reply; ‘I shall never go to 
school again.’ ‘Don’t you want to?’ ‘Yes, but I 
can’t. I’ve got to stay here.’ ‘ All your life?’ ‘Yes’m,’ 
was the reply, ‘all my life. I sha’n’t ever get up 
again, prob’ly.” What could a mother’s heart do 
against so philosophic an acceptance of the termination 
of a life-career as this? hat but kiss him at tea- 
time, and go down and buy the little bunch of pluck 
some downy little undershirts that should never tickle 
him even once !” 


DANGEROUS SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Self-consciousness is said often to produce awk- 
wardness ina man. It is certainly decidedly awk- 
ward for a man if he is self-conscious under cir- 
cumstances when he wants most to conceal his 
identity. The man who thinks deeply of self is 
pretty apt to disclose by unmistakable signs the 
subject with which his mind is filled, and so this 
quality of human nature has often been curiously 
made use of in the detection of criminals. 


It is a common practice in many parts of India to 
oblige persons suspected of crime to chew dry rice in 
the presence of the officers of the law. Curious as it 
may appear, such is the intense influence of fear on the 
salivary glands that, if they are actually guilty, there 
is no secretion of saliva in the mouth, and chewing is 
impossible. Such culprits generally confess without 
any further efforts. On the contrary, a consciousness 
of innocence allows of a proper flow of fluid for soften- 
ing the rice. 

A farmer, who detected depredations on his corn-bin, 
called his men together, and, making them mix up a 
quantity of feathers in a sieve, assured them at the 
same time that the feathers would infallibly stick to 
the hair of the thief. After a short time one of the 
men raised his hand repeatedly to his head, and thus 
betrayed himself. 


SHE DOES NOT POUND HER FINGERS. 


In accordance with the stern doctrine of the 
“survival of the fittest,” all sorts of ingenious 
methods of earning a living are adopted by men 
and women who, by accident or misfortune, are 
thrown out of their ordinary walks of life. One 
of the most creditable and ingenious attempts of 
this kind which has lately come to our notice is 
deseribed by “ The Ladies’ Journal :”’ 


“ An Englishwoman from the middle class came to 
America to be her younger brother’s housekeeper, and 
at the end of a year he died. She had no near relatives, 
and knew she must support herself here. In her dis- 
tress she went to her rector, whose first inquiry was, 
‘What can you do well?’ Gradually he drew from 
her the fact that she had learned carpentry in a parish 
school for training women. A bright thought struck 
him as he recalled his wife’s impatient waiting for a 
carpenter ‘to do up the odd jobs round the house.’ 
The woman gladly accepted his suggestion of testing 
her ability at repairs the next day. 

“ With ber ‘kit’ of tools she neatly and deftly ac- 
complished the work of restoring a broken screen, a 
disgruntled bedstead, a warped door, two aaa chairs, 
a tricky window shade, some obstinate bureau drawers, 
a shaky table, and a discouraged cabinet that had fallen 
in pieces. She brought a small pot of shellac, with 
which she ‘touched up’ the furniture, hiding all trace 
of repairs. She also built a playhouse in the little 
daughter’s room out of some boxes she found in the 
cellar, making the pine wood quite presentable with a 
coat of shellac. In moving a large easy chair she found 
the casters stiff and squeaky, so she went through the 
house and oiled every caster, so that they responded to 
a light touch with a freedom of motion as delightful as 
it is rare. 

“The rector’s wife was greatly pleased, and said, 
‘She’s worth a dozen men, she is so handy, and she 
never leaves a bit of dirt.’ The rector recommended 
her to other families, and she soon found herself in 
good demand. She was frequently asked to supply 
missing keys and repair broken locks. With rare good 
sense, she put herself in training under a locksmith, 
and was soon able to meet this emergency. She gets 
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$2.50 a day and her lunch and dinner. Probably the 
work she does, if sent out of the house to be done, 
would cost the family twice that amount. Manya gibe 
is hurled at women for their infelicitous use of the 
hammer, but this woman earns with hers a better living 
than any shop-girl or seamstress.” 


A SCANDALOUS INNOVATION, 


The radicalism of one generation is often the 
conservatism of the next, and so it is not surprising 
to be told by a correspondent of the New York 
“Tribune” that the chants, which are now a 
characteristic part of the beautiful service of the 
Episcopal Church, were once regarded in this city 
as a scandalous innovation : 


“ To the Editor of the ‘Tribune :’ 

«“ Srr,—The Rev. Dr. William Smith, born in Seotland 
in 1754, came to this country in 1785, and may prop- 
erly be called the ‘ Father of Chanting’ in the Epis- 
copal Church. About the year 1813 he secured its 
introduction in St. George’s Chapel, in Beekman Street, 
New York. The innovation created the greatest sur- 
prise and indignation among the old people, and glances 
were exchanged, as much in anger as in horror, between 
the oceupants of pews, until old Mr. Garrett Van Wag- 
enen, a warden of the church, unable to suppress any 
longer his overflowing anger, arose and exclaimed : 

“*Away! Away with your Jew gibberish! We 
want no such nonsense in the house of God! Give us 
the psalms and hymns as of old !’ and walked out of 
the church. 

“Old Mr. Walton, of the famous Walton house, 
arose, saying : 

“*T go, too,’ and directly the main body of the con- 
gregation followed his example. One old gentleman 
advanced toward the chancel, saying : 

“* Well, is God or the devil to be in command ?’ 

e y persistent effort Dr. Smith almost forced the 
prejudice to wear off in time, and at length the new 
service began not only to be endured, but to be popu- 
lar as well. Dr. Smith wore the black gown, and pre- 
ferred the complete range of the chancel to the pulpit, 
which he called ‘an abominable box.’ Hedied in 1821, 
and lies buried in Trinity Churchyard, near the monu- 
ment of Alexander Hamilton. HtsToricus.” 


1. Ae We 


These rather cabalistic-looking letters constitute 
one of the mottoes of a successful merchant of this 
city. “Stick to it and win” is what they mean to 
him and to those who have learned them from him. 
The Evening Lamp Circle will find a striking 
example of what may be done on the “s. T. I. A. w.” 
plan in this clipping : 

“ Twelve to thirteen years ago | repeatedly met in 
the Tombs police court of New York a strange char- 
acter. A tall, spare man, rather long face, mustache 
and short side whiskers inclining to gray, cold, passion- 
less eye, very correctly dressed, high hat, double- 
breasted coat, frequently with a flower in his button- 
hole—an individual that somehow involuntarily made 
me think of Don Quixote. That man was Henry 
Bergh. I have seen him amid the gibes and sneers of 
the counsel and the public, before a judge not at all 
sympathetic, quietly but determinedly insisting on the 
Papo i of some driver who had been maltreating 

is horse. And the populace laughed and hooted, and 
the newspapers published their sarcastic squibs and 
cartoons ; but that man had planted himself on the 
humane idea. (Gradually his work attracted more and 
more attention, until there flashed through the minds 
of the better portion of the community : ‘ Bergh is 
right ! And the outcome of that man’s work has been 
the formation of the numerous societies of which our 
‘Colorado Springs Humane Society’ is one.”—[From a 
recent address delivered by Louis R. Ehrich before the 
“ Humane Society ” of Colorado Springs, Col. 


HOW STANLEY DISPOSED OF A TRAITOR, 


At one of its usual Saturday night dinners the Savage 
Club of London recently entertained Lieutenant Stairs, 
Stanley’s lieutenant. The company ineluded Mr. 
Thomas Stevens, the famous bicyclist, Mr. Paul Du 
Chaillu, Sir William Robinson, the Governor of West- 
ern Australia, and Governor Waller, late Consul-Gen- 
eral for the United States. Lieutenant Stairs, in an 
uneffected and most telling way, paid a very high 
tribute, first to Stanley as a commander, and then to 
Stevens for his bravery in making the dash single- 
handed through the hostile Bushiri country and through 
the German military lines, coming into the camp on 
foot and alone to greet the remnants of the expedition. 
Both Stairs and Stevens described Stanley and Emin 
as differing greatly in temperament, but each, they 
stated, had the greatest admiration of the other, and 
their relations were most friendly. One anecdote told 
by Mr. Stevens of the way in which Stanley disposed 
of the Egyptian officer who was convicted of having 
plotted to hand the expedition over to the Mahdi is 
worth repeating. Stanley, who was suffering with 
acute gastritis, had himself carried in a chair outside 
the tent. Turning to the incriminated officer, he said : 
“We have come through a thousand difficulties to 
save you and yours. Meanwhile you have been plotting 
to destroy us. Depart to God.” Saying these words 
he pointed to a bough of a tree, where justice was done 
after the fashion of Judge Lynch. 


| 
| 
| 
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RELIGIous News. 


‘“ THAT THEY MAY BE ONE.” 


OW Christians of different denominations in 
small communities can do effective religious 
work is a great problem. If they divide into sev- 
eral churches, each will be a burden too heavy to 
carry. To unite in one is impracticable with de- 
nominational differences of belief as they now are. 
What can be done? The people who live on and 
around the “Old Camp Ground” in Readville, 
Mass., have solved the problem in a way satisfactory 
to themselves, and that evidently has secured the 
blessing of God. A small number of Christians, 
representing three denominations—Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, and Baptist—in September, 1888, 
organized a society for the purpose of the “ public 
worship of God,” and were incorporated under the 
State law as the “ Blue Hill Evangelical Society of 
Readville, Mass.” Their constitution provides that 
any person of good moral character shall be ad- 
mitted to membership, that all over sixteen years 
of age can vote, that a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of seven, five of whom shall be members in 
good standing of evangelical churches, shall have 
charge of the house of worship and (in the ab- 
sence of a pastor) of the pulpit supplies. 

With this foundation to build upon, efforts were 
at once begun looking to the erection of a chapel. 
In March, 1889. a beautiful little structure, with 
seating capacity of two hundred, and costing about 
$3 500 besides the land, was dedicated free of 
debt, nearly $600 being pledged on the day of 
dedication, and from that day to this all the meth- 
ods of work of any ordinary church have been 
carried out, except that the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper have, in the nature of the 
ease, been omitted. The church services in the 
adjoining towns are held in the morning. The 
chapel service occurs in the afternoon, so that 
the pastors of the neighboring churches can thus be 
free to supply the chapel pulpit if they are willing 
to do so. It was feared that it would be difficult 
to secure their services, as the compensation which 
the Society could afford to give was only a small 
sum; but no such difficulty has been experienced. 
In fact, the Board of Directors have sometimes 
been at a loss to select from the names of several 
preachers of ability and godliness, all of whom 
were ready to aid the little band of Christians on 
the “ Camp Ground.” 

Several times men of wide reputation as eloquent 
preachers have gone out from Boston (a distance 
of nine miles) at the request of friends, members 
of the Society, and rendered similar service. It is 
the aim of the Board of Directors to have the 
preachers represent equally the three denominations 
mentioned. 

It is undeniably true that the congregation meet- 
ing in the Blue Hill Chapel has for the past year 
listened to a higher order of preaching than is heard 
in the average city church. But some one says, 
“That’s all very well, but, the Society having no 
pastor, has not zealous and effective religious work 
been lacking?” Not at all. The writer has be- 
longed to several churches, and was never in one 
where more earnest, consecrated, and wisely planned 
work for the Master has been done, and his testi- 
mony is corroborated by the witness of a score of 
others. 

The weekly prayer-meetings have been held with- 
out a single omission, and have been remarkedly 
well attended, deeply spiritual and earnest, and a 
blessing to many souls. ‘Tlie subjects are selected 
in advance, and the leaders also, there being just 
enough of the latter to fill out the list for three 
months, thereby having a new leader each week. 
This year the Society is using the list of prayer- 
meeting topics as arranged in the “ Congregationalist 
Handbook,” and they are found to be exhaustless 
mines of Gospel truth. Aside from the Sunday- 
school concerts and other special services, the 
Sunday night service is a prayer meeting, the 
brethren taking turn in leading as in the week-day 
prayer-meetings, the only difference being that 
each leader selects his own subject, which is an- 
nonneed from the pulpit on Sunday. 

The number of enrolled members is about 100, 
_the average attendance about 70. A finer corps of 
teachers could not be desired ; they are punctual, 
earnest, and prayerful ; and the children and young 
people are being impressed by the lofty truths of 
Christ’s Gospel. The school is not independent of 
the Society, but its annual election of officers is sub- 
ject to the latter’s revision. 
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The current expenses are met by weekly offerings 
under the well-known envelope system, and no defi- 
cit has yet occurred. This is the sole source of 
income, as the seats are free. The aim of the So- 
ciety is not merely to benefit the surrounding 
community, but there is also a living and active 
missionary spirit, displaying itself in the setting 
apart of one Sunday evening service every month 
as a “ Missionary Concert.” A committee of six, 
two from each denomination named, have charge 
of these meetings, and have succeeded in making 
them of great interest and profit. Each denomina- 
tion in turn, through its representatives on this 
committee, take charge of these “concerts,” and 
there is a friendly rivalry as to which shall prepare 
the most interesting programme. The collection is 
never omitted, and is distributed equally among the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Congregational denominations. 

A monthly sociable is held, which has been a 
source of pleasure and profit: a simple entertain- 
ment is followed by social chat and mutual inter- 
change of friendly greeting. Each sociable is in 
charge of a different committee, all the ladies of 
the Society (their names being arranged alpha- 
betically) serving in turn in this capacity, five act- 
ing together each month. The most unique feature 
of tnis little organization is perhaps its “Church 
Membership Committee,” consisting of one Method- 
ist, one Congregationalist, and one Baptist, elected 
by ballot. 

It is the duty of this Committee to “ advise, 
encourage, and assist ” all Christians in the congre- 
gation or Sunday-school to join some neighboring 
church. All denominational differences are kept 
in abeyance on the part of the Committee. Their 
duty is not to instruct, but to urge the duty of each 
of Christ's followers to publicly confess him in the 
way he himself has chosen. 

The writer hopes that other small communities 
will try the plan which has been so blessed in 
Readville, Mass. J. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Miss J. S. Vaill, teacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary School at Tokio, Japan, has written a famil- 
iar letter to Chaplain McCabe, of their Board of Mis- 
sions in America, which is printed in their magazine, 
“ The Gospel in All Lands ” (for March), in which she 
effectively disposes of much criticism made upon the 
“luxury ” indulged in by foreign missionary workers. 
It is all the more to the point because of its informal- 
ity. The words of the editor of this magazine, in the 
same issue, may be quoted in this connection : “ [t is 
not necessary now that the same sacrifices [as fifty 
years ago] should be made in order to reach the great 
mass of the heathen. The willingness of the people to 
hear, the increase of the number of missionaries, the 
building of homes for their occupancy, have deepened 
and salennt the work and made it more successful, 
and the Church at home, with its abundant means, has 
no right to demand that its agents abroad shall not be 
made comfortable and fitted to labor for the welfare of 
souls without the embarrassment of poverty. Those 
who fix their salaries are never inclined to give them 
more than is needed for a very moderate maintenance.” 

Besides the preceding we note this statement in the 
“ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” for the current month: 
“The whole cost of supporting a missionary doin 
effective work on any of the fields is about two thousan 
dollars a year ; the salary being about one-half, and the 
balance being made up by cost of outfit and passage the 
first year, and afterward by house-rent, cost of native 
teacher of the language, native preachers, Bible-women, 
and other helpers, travel through the country on 
preaching tours, and other expenses. When a house 
cannot be rented—as is often the case—and it is neces- 
sary to build, it often costs $5,000 the first year to put 
a new missionary in a position to begin work.” 


The address of the Rev. H. B. Whipple at the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society’s anaual at Chicago 
appeared in full in their magazine for February, and 
was a model of luminous and terse statement. The 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Missions has decided to 
open a mission to the Navajo Indians (New Mexico 
and Arizona), if $5,000 is contributed for that special 
object. Of this sum $1,850 has been subscribed by 
the General Missionary Committee itself. 


More than one current missionary magazine is largely 
given up to matter pertaining to Mexico, icularly 
the Methodist Episcopal “ Gospel in All Lands,” and 
the Congregational ‘“‘ Home Missionary ” and “ Mission- 
ary Herald.” That first named has record of a tour 
in a Mexican district by the Rev. William Green, ful- 
filling an appointment from his Conference. From 
Tuxpan, a mission station, he reported: ‘“ Public 
gambling is as common as the return of night. I saw 
the priests (R. C.) at the gambling-tables, not taking 
chances on their own account, but, to cover up their 
deviltry, they place their stakes in the name of “ La 
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santisma Virgin ” (Most Holy Virgin). I saw priests 
drunk in the streets and brawling like any other 
drunken sinners. It is no wonder the people despise 
them. Twenty towns that I passed through had no 
rey and consequently no religious instruction of any 

ind.” Such priests as these incite the persecution of 
Protestants, which has been rife and deadly in recent 
omer In the “Missionary Herald” the Rev. Mr. 

owland, of the A. B. C. F. M., wrote, dating January 
10, as to one of these persecutions taking ions near 
Guadalajara, of especial virulence. Thirty Protestants 
were forced to flee from their homes to Mr. Howland’s 
station, and his efforts to obtain their protection by 
the Mexican authorities were futile. “The present 
incumbent (governor) is wholly in sympathy with the 
clerical y, and no one can expect,” he says, “ other 
than the most imperfect and reluctant sort of fulfill- 
ment of the laws of religious liberty.” 


The decay of old Oriental systems of religion con- 
tinues to challenge attention by careful pre 
Thus, in the organ of American Methodist Missions, we 
read from Japan: “Old-time pride and conservatism 
are again asserting themselves ; even Buddhism seems 
to be making a desperate effort to renew its lease of 
life.” The “Chronicle,” of the London (Eng.) Mis- 
yecoon Society, gives extracts from a pamphlet lately 
published in Caleutta, India, entitled “ Are We Really 
Awake ? An Appeal to the Hindu Community.” Por- 
tions of it are as follows: 


“* The life-blood of our society is fast ebbing away, and 
irreligion is eating into its vitals. Looking beneath the sur- 
face, we find that the mischief under which we Hindus at 

nt labor is owing chiefly to the influence of Christianity, 
ve steadily and constantly to bear on our national 
mind for nearly a oominey and a half. Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, of happy memory, felt its influence, with the deepest 
concern, so far back as 1821, and did all he could to check its 
progress. Since his time, it is to be regretted, no Bengali 
gentlemen (with one or two honorable exceptions) have done 
so much as to send a serious thought after this matter which 
is of such vital importance to our society. 

“The result of this national apathy is, as might be ex- 
pected, that the countless Christian missions at work in this 
ouster especially in Bengal, are in a fair way of achieving 
their object, not so much, however, by car ying conviction to 
our hearts about the superiority of their religion as by slowly 
and imperceptibly moran our ideas with semeol to our 
moral, socia), and domestic life. The unflagging energy and 
the systematic efforts with which these ies are working 
at the foundation of our society will, unless counteracted in 
time, surely cause a mighty collapse of it at no distant date. 
Any family man who lives in town will, on examining his 
household, discover unmistakable evidence of the absence of 
that domestic simplicity and spiritual integrity that marked 
the ways of our women only a decade or two back.”’ 


Citations already made by no means exhaust the 
number of those freshly at hand which look in the same 
direction. The “Spirit of Missions” (P. E.) for Feb- 
ruary prints this declaration by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, at 
Kioto, a Japanese city of 27,000, and the stronghold of 
Buddhism: “ The conflict of Buddhism against the 
Christian faith is assuming more and more the aspect 
of a death ——, The same Episcopalian maga- 
zine, in its issue for March, summarizes another article 
from the London Missionary Society’s “ Chronicle,” 
showing the religious decadence of the Chinese popula- 


tion. The old Chinese classics, it declares, show a won- 
derful knowledge of God. But gradually the grand 
conception of a personal God became obscured. Nature 


worship crept in; polytheism and idolatry followed. 
Then the Chinese sank still lower—to the worship 
of demons; and at the present day animal worship 
is prevalent. The Rev. George Owen, of Pekin, 
author of the “Chronicle’s” article, asserts: “I have 
seen men, women, and children worshiping at an 
ordinary fox- burrow, and I have seen one of the great 
gates of Pekin thronged day after day with carriages 
and pedestrians going to worship a fairy fox supposed 
to have been seen outside the city walls. Any day 
small yellow handbills may be seen on the walls aud 
hoardings of Pekin assuring people that ‘ prayer to the 
venerable fairy fox is certain to be answered.’” 


Additional testimony is supplied by the Rev. Dr. 
William Ashmore, lately returned to his missionary 
work in China, after a sojourn in England. Concerning 
the missionaries on the steamer from San Franeiseu, 
who were going back to Japan, he writes : 


* They are full of enthusiastic hope with reference to their 
futwre, and well it may be so. Where in all the wide domain 
of missionary effort, at home or abroad, have such stupendous 
results been reached in so short a time ? than a quarter 
of a century ago, and there was still posted up along the road- 
side an edict of death to any one becoming a Christian. Yet 
to-day there are Christians starting up all over certain por- 
tions of the Empire now under evangelization. There are 
Christians in the country and Christians in the cities ; Chr s- 
tians in the shop and Christians in the field ; Christians among 
the common people and Christians among the nobles ; Chris- 
tians even among the chief rulers of the Empire. The old 
edict of death is itself dead, and Christianity lives. Every- 
where it is asserting itself as the regenerating force of the 
Empire. It is the power of the future. It has not gained its 
victory yet, but it has its enemylat close quarters. Heathen- 
ism has to fight for its life. Before this century is up, it will 
be shown beyond a peradventure that Christianity is to rule 
Japan, and that the Shintoism of the ages is to be laid away 
in the sides of the pit where sleep all the dead paganism of 

e past.” 

‘Fifteen years ,” he adds, “the A. B.C. F. M. 
had two small churches, of about a dozen members in 
each, in Japan. To-day these American Board brethren 
have fifty churches, and occupy as mission centers eight 
different points, stretching over a space a thousand 
miles long, in which are not less than a hundred out-- 


— 
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stations. The two dozen members have swollen to 
londo Senco to tho dest 
All this len orce to the special a jus 
made by the Committee of the A. BC. F. M. (“ Mis. 
sionary Herald” for March), in which they say: “ The 
‘appropriations made by the Prudential Committee for 
Japan for the current year already exceed by several 
thousand dollars those of any ss year, yet there 
is imperative need of not less than $50,000 more.” 


The well-printed Reports (2 vols., 560 and 624 pages) 
of the World's Missionary Conference in London, Eng- 
land, June 9-19, 1888, prepared by the Rev. James 
Johnston, Secretary of the Conference, and supplied by 
F. H. Revell, 12 Bible House, New York City, to any 
clergyman for 75 cents each, make a thesaurus of fact, 
method, and conviction which no one can be without, if 
he approximate the possession of adequate missionary 
information. The same Secretary has lately printed 
“A Century of Christian Pro ” (in the world), 
which has gone to a second edition. To the weighty 
truths and conclusions of this small volame—108 pages 
—we may hereafter call the attention of the readers of 
these notes. The paper of the Rev. E. W. Gilman, 
referred to in The Christian Union of February 13, 
upon “The Relations Between Benevolent Societies and 
the Congregational Churches,” has been published in 
“The New Englander and Yale Review” for March, 
and in phlet form.——The American Missi 
Association (Congregational) has removed its headq uar- 
ters in New York City to the Bible House in Astor 
Place, and the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, once of Rock- 
ford, Ill, and later at Minneapolis, Minn., becomes one 
of its Secretaries.———The heathen converts from the 
mission on the Island of Ancityum (New Hebrides) 
volunteered to give the price of this season’s crop of 
cocoanuts in order to roof two churches with corrugated 
iron, the copra, which is the dried fruit of the cocoa- 
nut, being the chief source from which the islanders 
obtain their foreign goods. The gift aggregated in 
value $574, and, in addition to that, one of the churches 
having been blown down, the people devoted the pro- 
ceeds of their annual arrow-root contribution to re- 
building it. The death of the Rev. Joseph Neesima, 
in Japan, 26th January, 1890, is appropriately noted in 
missionary periodicals, and is much lamented.—— 
Ninety thousand boxes have been sent this year from 
the rooms of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety in this city to the Sunday-schools of that denom- 
ination in the United States, in which to gather Lenten 
offerings for missions. Forty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and five dollars were raised in that 7 _ _ 


THE CASE OF MR. LAY. 


HE “ Congregationalist”” of March 20 reports 
the appointment of Mr. C. W. Lay as a mis- 
sionary under the American Board, on the recom- 
mendation of the Home Secretary. We quote its 
report of the facts. Our comments will be found on 
our editorial page : 


“Mr. Corliss W. Lay, a graduate of Knox College 
in 1887, and now a member of the senior class of the 
Chicago Seminary, having , <0 for appointment as a 
missionary, accepted the Home Secretary’s ‘ memo- 
mndiin* tee ‘ substance of doctrine,’ and explained him- 
self upon the point especially controverted as follows : 
‘I do not see anything in Scripture rightly interpreted 
which would preclude probation after death. On the 
positive side, [ must say that the Scriptures give no 
foundation for sucha belief. ‘The passages in Peter are 
not sufficient, to my mind, for the basis of such a 
theory. The whole trend of Scripture is to lay stress 
on a salvation for living men, to the exclusion of so 
foreign a thought as salvation, or loss of salvation, 
taking place after death. So | think of the hypothesis 
as extra-Scriptual, but not anti-Scriptural. 

‘“‘* Again,probation after death comes, in my thought, 
not as an element in the plan of salvation, but rather 
as a period of time during which the plan of salvation 
may, or may not, be operative. As such, the theory of 
probation after death rests on philosophical grounds 
alone. It is the decision of a matter of fact—will the 
plan of salvation be operative after death? To me 
thereare no sufficient grounds for such a theory. I see 
plausible arguments in its favor, but | find also argu- 
ments just as weighty in opposition.’ 

“We are informed that the Home Secretary recom- 
mended, and that the Prudential Committee at once, 
and unanimously, seven being present, voted his ap- 
pointment—a fact made the more noticeable and signiti- 
cant by the circumstance that neither Dr. Storrs nor Mr. 
Blatchford was in attendance.” 


LAKE CHARLES COLLEGE. 


It is situated on the trunk line of the Southern Pa- 
cific, at the southern terminus of the Kansas City, Wat- 
kins & Gulf road, now building, and in the city of Lake 
Charles, the chief town of Southwestern Louisiana, the 
third or fourth in size in the State, two hundred miles 
west of New Orleans, and about thirty from the eastern 
border of Texas. It draws its trustees aud expects its 
students from Louisiana and Eastern Texas. Many think 
of this region—especially the southern portion of it— 
as the home of “ marsh and malaria” rather than as the 
seat of acollege. We thought soof Florida fifteen years 
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ago ; now we esteem it a health resort aud a place for 
orange culture. An even greater change of public sen- 
timent must come as to Louisiana. Probably no State, 
according to its area, has so many or so rich tillable 
acres. 

Some may ask if there is B eg po enough to war- 
rapt founding a college. To say nothing about the 
blacks, the ion contains at least a half-million of 
whites, which 1s nearly equal to the population of Con- 
necticut, which has two colleges and a great university. 
Many thousands of these are Northern immigrants of 
our own blood. Why are not these Northern and 
Southern youth of Western Louisiana and Eastern 
Texas as much worthy of an education as those of 
Connecticut ? The Connecticut youth are supplied 
with their present opportunities in academy and colle 
by voluntary gifts to these institutions, and why should 
not those of Louisiana and Texas be? No student of 
any academy or college North or West ever pays half 
the actual cost of his care and instruction. 

The reasons for planting the early Western colleges, 
like Illinois, Beloit, and Oberlin, urge us, with even 
pam force, to found and foster Lake Charles Col- 

ege. The Presidents of those institutions often spoke 

of the lack of schools and teachers, but they never 
could say that ninety per cent. of its negroes and nearly 
twenty og cent. of its white population were unable to 
read. In our land ignorance has an ominous and 
perilous meaning. 

In the judgment of able and experienced educators 
who have lived for years both West and South, there is 
“no part of our land where a college is so much needed 
and where it will do so much = as in the region 
tribu to Lake Charles College.” We have given 
hundreds of colleges to the corn and wheat States of the 
West, but what have we done for the sugar and cotton 
States of the South and Southwest ? The Vanderbilts 
will be held in everlasting honor for the noble Univer- 
sity they have established in the upper and central 
South, but nothing has been given, except a few ivsti- 
tutions for the olen woend to the larger region to 
which | refer. Who will come to the help of these 
Northern and Southern youth living together on South- 
ern soil? The people of Lake Charles have done what 
they could. They have given sixteen acres of land 
within the city limits, and are now erecting three col- 
lege buildings. To furnish these buildings, procure 
teaching apparatus, and carry the college through its 
first year will require additional money. Who will help 
the vollege start’? Better still, who will endow it ? 
To the supply of Christian ministers and teachers for 
that wide region this college is indispensable. Any 
ready to contribute to this new institution may address 
the President of the College, the Rev. Henry L. 
Hubbell, at Amherst, Mass. 7° 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The Presbyterian Synod of New York State, through 
its Committee on Religion and Public Education, has 
just appointed the following ministers and elders to 
confer with other denominations and to seek their co- 
operation for the Spring Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church : the Rev. Drs. Crosby, MacCracken, 
Parkhurst, Wylie, Nichols, Spaulding, and Holmes, 

ther with the elders (Professor yt J. Stevenson, 
arner Van Norden, Fsq., and E. F. Pierson ; for the 
Classis of the Reformed Church, the Rev. Dr. Cham- 
berlain and General A. B. Smith ; and for the various 
Congregational Associations, the Kev. Messrs. Beattie, 
Payson, and Wylie, ther with Professor T. W. 
Dwight and Warner Van Norden, Esq. Other ap- 
pointments will be made later with reference to those 
ecclesiastical bodies which convene in the summer and 
fall. 

The object is to secure the co-operation of all relig- 
ious bodies in the State of New York in emphasizing 
the distinction between sectarianism and religion, in 
excluding sectarianism in every form from the public 
schools, and in maintaining the necessity of having the 
State, for its own sake, instruct its wards in reverence 
for God as the basis of morals. At present, more 
than one-third of the school population of the State are 
not in any Sunday-school whatever, and, presumably, 
have no religious instruction. According to the re- 

ted decisions of the State Superintendents of Public 
nstruction, which are of supreme legal authority, 
neither the reading of the Bible nor the repeating of 
rayers can “ form any part of the school exercises or 
he regulated by school discipline.” In several cases 
these have been excluded from the public schools of 
a village or township upon the complaint of one or 
more persons. Inthe public schools at large little or 
no religious instruction is given, and none is required 
by law. And that insufficient attentiop is paid to morals 
is apparent from the fact that out of sixty-one School 
Commissioners in the State no less than thirty-six re- 
ported to the above-mentioned Committee that no in- 
struction in morality is required in the schools under 
their care. 


—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
holds its next meeting in the lecture-room of the 
Y. M. C. A., Twenty-third Street, corner of Fourth 
Avenue. On April 7 the Rev. John Y. Dobbins, of 
Trenton, N. J., will read a paper on “ Social Life in 
the Church.” On May 5 the Kev. Alan D. Campbell, 
of New Brunswick, N.J., will read a paper entitled 
**God’s Thought ia Human Society.” 
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—The new and beautiful edifice which has just been 
completed for the First Congregational Churchof East 
Orange, N. J., was formally dedicated on Sunday. The 
entire cost of church and furnishing was about 338,500. 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Brad- 

ord, 

—The Rey. Dunean MacGregor, hitherto a Methodist 
minister of Brooklyn, has joined the Baptist Church, 
and at a meeting on Sunday, in the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, gave his reasons for that action. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the New York Aux- 
ihary to the McAll Mission in France was held in the 
lecture-room of the Broadway Tabernacle, corner 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, on Tuesday. The 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, the Rev. Henry T. Hun- 
ter (lately connected with the Paris work), and others 
were expected to address the meeting. 

—It has been practically settled that the Congrega- 
tional House, on the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets in Boston, will be torn down to give place to a 
more modern and imposing structure. Although plans 
have not yet been definitely agreed upon, it is proposed 
to erect an eight or ten-story building which shall be 
adapted to the requirements of the American Congre- 
gational Association, which owns it. 

—A special feature of Mr. Moody’s Bible Lustitute 
in Chicago for the months of April, May, and June 
will be the courses of lectures to be delivered by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Moorhead, of Xenia, Ohio, a Bible stu- 
dent of much repute in the West. This and other ad- 
vantages of the institution are opened to all ministers, 
theological students, and lay workers who desire to 
join, with their study of the Scriptures, active, Chris- 
tian effort among the masses of the city under the 
direction of the Chicago Evangelization Soziety. Four 
dollars a week will cover all necessary expenses. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Sunday of last week, after a sermon by Pro- 
fessor Charles J. Little, of the University, raised 
$14,000 in two hours to provide for repairs and im- 
provements in the church. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody has acceded to the desire, ex- 
pressed by many, that he should continue his religious 
meetings in this city, and this week he is holding them 
in the afternoon and evening as well as in the morning. 
Meetings are held Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, in the morning at the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, in the afternoon in the Collegiate Church;>and in 
the evening in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

—Installation services were held on Thursday even- 
ing, March 20, at the First Union Presbyterian Church, 
Lexington Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street, in this city, 
when the Rev. W. RK. Llarshaw, of Steubenville, O., was 
duly installed as pastor. The Rev. Dr. R. F. Sample 
presided. Dr.C. L. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue 
Church, preached the sermon, taking for his text 
Romans i., 16: “For [ am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” The installation having 
taken place, the Kev. A. Il. Llarshaw, of the Fifth 
Street (West) Church (brother of the pastor-elect), 
delivered the prayer. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth 
Avenue Church, delivered the charge to the pastor. 
Dr. D. G. Wylie, of the Knox Presbyterian Church, 
delivered a very spirited address to the people, who 
were present in large numbers. ‘The pastor-elect de- 
livered the benediction. 

—The Rev. Kh. M. Bulkeley, addressing the Unita- 
rian Club of Lowell, divided the Unitarians : (1) The 
straight-out, pay-as-you-go Unitarians ; (2) the semi- 
detached ; (3) the quasi ; (4) the post-mortem; (5) the 
unclassified. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J.N. Taft, recently pastor of the East Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a eall from the 
North Reformed Church of that city. 

—H. W. Mercer accepts a call to Larchwood, la. 

—Edwin F. Pressey, of the Rockaway Avenue Church of 
pater coe N. Y., has resigned, to take effect the last of 
April. 

: George M. Woodward, of Wenham, Mass., has resigned. 

~—E. B. Mason, of Cambridge, Mass., has received a eall to 
Brunswick, Me. 

Charles F. Thwing declines his election as President of 
the Kansas State University. 

E. B. Pike, of West Newbury, Mass., has resigned. 

-The First Church of St. Louts has extended «a unanimous 
call to the Rev. David N. Beach, of Cambridge, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


~—-George S. Webster was installed as associate pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant of New York City on Wednes- 
day night of last week. 

~R. H. MeReady, of the Prospect Hill Church of Long 
Island, has resigned. 

George L. Spinning accepts a call to the Phillips Church 

of this city. 

—J. B. Kugler, of the First Church in Hoboken, N. J., 
has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


-Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., Professor and Leet- 
urer of Systematic Divinity in the Protestant Episeopal Di- 
vinity School of Philadelphia, Pa., died on March 16, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

—E,. T. Sanford, of New Haven, Coun., has received a eall 
from St John’s Church (P. E.), New Milford, Conn. 

—C. R. Storey, of SyracuseN. Y., has received a call from 
the First Baptist Church of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 


| 
| 
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ing of old opinions. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL 
HISTORY.? 


The educated world is apt to forget,in view of 
the alluring archzological attractions in the East, 
that there is important work to be done at home. 
Investigations among Etruscan tombs, in the ruins 
at Delphi, at Hissarlik—now positively shown to be 
a templed city—at Korsabad, Koyunyik, in Arabia 
and the Egyptian Delta, have drawn attention away 
from similar work in this country. In certain 


- ways there is a vaster deal to be done here than 


anywhere else, particularly for the reason that 
among the antiquities of America—notably in 
Mexico and Central America—there has been so 
much worthless work done, hypothesis and hobby 
having played damaging parts. There is a strenu- 
ous call for workers. The field is a vast one—from 
the plateaus of Mexico to the islands of the Alaskan 
territory—and those experienced declare it to be 
rich in results and as fascinating as any can desire. 
There are the sites of ancient pueblos, Indian ceme- 


teries, countless shell and earth mounds, to say ~ 


nothing of South American ruins or geological evi- 
dences of human existence. 

It is with the hope of calling a more general 
attention to these studies in our own land that we 
welcome this volume of Mr. Winsor’s history. The 
work has been delayed for the incorporation of the 
latest results. This of necessity greatly enhances 
its value, yet we feel that no one of the entire series 
will need so many additions, so much revision— 
even allowing for the conservativeness of its tone— 
whenever a new edition shall be called for. Every 
week brings us results of new discoveries, a remodel- 
There has never been so able 
a corps of scholarly workers in the field, for the 
last ten years has led to a wide extension of the 
archzological horizon and the introduction of scores 
of unsolved problems. In fact, now for the first 
time is the work beginning to take an organized 
shape, and another decade may show momentous 
advances. ‘To glance at some of the living workers, 
each name brings to mind an important line of 
special researches: Nordenskjild and Steenetrup, 
for Greenland; bandelier, Charnay, and the Le 
Plongeons, for Yucatan; Icazbalceta, for Mexico ; 
Bancroft, for the Pacific coast ; Inwards, Reiss, and 
Striibel, for Peru; Brinton, Putnam, Haynes, and 
Carr, for general American antiquities and geo- 
logical investigation. ‘There are the publications of 
Major Powell and his associates in the reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, and the scores of valuable 
articles contained in the different society journals 
and special papers. In addition to these more 
direct contributions, the whole study of the origin 
and antiquity of man, the comparative examination 
of races and institutions, is throwing helpful light on 
prehistoric America. Here, too, America can re- 
ciprocate. Morgan’s work was but the beginning, 
and the institutions of our own Indians can be in- 
vestigated with equally important results as can 
those of the Aryans and Shemites, to which so 
much attention has been paid. 

The character of the book before us is essentially 
monographic. There is not the slightest connec- 
tion, except in the most general way, between the 
different subjects as herein treated. In outline 
these are as follows: Geographical knowledge of the 
ancients, pre-Columbian explorations, Mexico and 
Central America, Inca civilization in Peru, the red 
Indian of North America, prehistoric archzology. 
Purely critical and bibliographical papers are given 
on: Americana in libraries and bibliographies, 
early descriptions of America and collective ac- 
counts of the early voyages thereto; the cartog- 
raphy of Greenland, and the progress of opinion re- 
specting the origin and antiquity of man in America. 
The remaining critical studies as contained in an 
appendix are: Bibliography of aborginal America ; 
comprehensive treatises on American antiquities ; 
bibliographical notes on the industries and trade of 
the American aborgines, on American linguistics, 
on the myths and religion of America, and, lastly, 
on archzological museums and periodicals. This 
shows the somewhat miscellaneous character of the 
subjects and gives an idea of the fund of informa- 
tion which must be contained therein. 

The article by Mr. Tillinghast, of the Harvard Liv 
brary, on the geographical knowledge of the ancients, 


1 Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited b 
Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. c 
Aboriginal America. Pp. xxxvii., 470. (Boston: lio 
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examines all possible classical information regarding 
the West. It carries us back to that period of the 
infancy of geography when Plato and Aristotle con- 
ceived of a spherical globe, when Eratosthenes and 
Posidonius sought to measure it, and when the 
theory of more land than water gave rise to the 
word continent for the land, as holding (conti- 
nentem) the seas quite separately in its hollows. 
The portion of the discussion most interesting from 
our point of view is that of the Atlantis myth, begun 
by Plato (Timzus) and ended by Ignatius Donnelly. 
As belonging to that group of stories which treat 
of Western islands and a Western continent, the 
examination occupies some half-dozen pages, illus- 
trated with maps. The conclusion reached is de- 
cisive: “ The conservative view advocated by Lon- 
ginus, that the story was designed by Plato as a 
literary ornament and a philosophical illustration, 
is no less probable to-day than when it was sug- 
gested in the schools of Alexandria. Atlantis is a 
literary nyth belonging with “‘ Utopia,” the “ New 
Atlantis,” and the “ Orbis Alter et Idem ” of Bishop 
Hall. 

This attempt to find a possible connection of the 
new world with the old in the period of classical 
and early medizval history is continued by Mr. 
Winsor in the next chapter, on pre-Columbian 
explorations. Here we have a presentation of the 
claims of all nations to have set foot upon Ameri- 
can soil before Columbus, and apparently there is 
no good reason why any of them may not have 
done so. Allowing each claim to be true, then the 
indigenous population of America has sprung wholly 
or in part from Basques, Normans, Welsh, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Siberians, Tartars, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Malays, Arabs, Caribs, and Jews. The exam- 
ination touches upon only the most important of 
these, with special reference to the voyages of the 
Northmen. In the notes, however, which follow, 
lesser claims are examined, and the bibliography of 
less notable theories presented. A special section 
on the cartography of Greenland gives fifteen valu- 
able maps of dates between 1427-1647. 

The paper on Mexico and Central America—also 
by Mr. Winsor—has points in common with the 
early history of the countries of antiquity. It is an 
investigation of tradition and migration, of war and 
the rise of kingdoms, which vary according to the 
chronicles read. We hear of the Toltecs, the 
Chichimecs, as existing before the Aztecs, as the 
Elamites and Cassites before the rise of Assyria. 
It is interesting history as gradually we see indis- 
putable facts appear against a background of myth 
and uncertainty. There is no attempt to discuss 
the Aztec civilization, nor to settle the dispute 
which has arisen on that point, first started by 


L. H. Morgan in “ Montezeuma’s Dinner.” The im- | 


pression left is, however, in our opinion the right 
one. It is not that of Morgan, nor that of H. H. 
Bancroft, each of whom sought an untenable ex- 
treme. The fact is clearly recognized, in this 
chapter as elsewhere, that the Aztecs had simply 
passed out of the state of savagery into the higher 
state of barbarism, hereby showing the untrust- 
worthy character of many of the views of Prescott 
and other writers, who have misunderstood their evi- 
dence. But at the same time the satisfactory 
statement is made that the civilization of the early 
Mexicans evinces an advance of progress of quite 
another kind rather than degree from that of the 
Northern Indians, and that one cannot ignore such 
evidences as the hieroglyphs, the calendars, the 
architecture and carvings, literature and industries, 
as testifying to a first rank among barbaric races 
for the Aztecs and Mayas. It is in just this field 
that we may look for most interesting and impor- 
tant results from the present researches of the Le 
Plongeons. 

The narrative of Aztec history is brought down 
to the Spanish invasion of 1519. A few pages are 
given up to the civilized nations of Guatemala and 
Yucatan, and the ruins of Uxmal and Chichen Tza 
furnish striking illustrative material. Of much 
the same character as the last is the chapter by Mr. 
Clements Markham on the Inca civilization of 
Peru. It is very readable, somewhat more compre- 
hensive, and, as history, is much more coherent and 
intelligible. Manners and customs, religion, intel- 
lectual vigor, industry, and skill broaden the scope 
of the article, while the critical notes seem to have 
been specially contrived for the student ambitious 
for scientific study in the field. 

The next chapter, by Dr. Ellis, on the Red In- 
dian, seems decidedly out of place. We have been 


browsing among the dusty records of the past for so 
long that to be thus suddenly brought into the light 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to the 
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familiar deeds of the French and English in their 


relations with the Indians, causes us to stop a mo- 
ment to find out where we are. But once having 
got our minds into focus, we see that it is a history 
of the Indians in their relation to the white man 
down to the peace of Paris. The treatment is, on 
the whole, favorable to the savages as holding the 
balance of power, and as showing them apt pupils 
in the hands of the French. In treating of the 
New England Indians one finds many views already 
made familiar in Dr. Ellis’s volume on “ The Puri- 
tan Age.” The relations of the Indians with the 
English are not to the credit of the latter. Note this 
characterization of Pontiac: “ Such were the plead- 
ings of this most gifted chieftain and the wisest 
patriot, the native product of the American wilder- 
ness. ‘There was a nobleness in him, even a grand- 
eur and prescience of soul, which take a place now 
in the list of protests that have poured from human 
breasts against the decrees of fate.” 

Having thus been brought forward to a period 
contemporary with our independence, we are im- 
mediately in the next chapter plunged again into 
the prehistoric. The only excuse for this rests on 
a fact already stated. The book is a collection of 
critical monographs having no connection whatever 
with each other. No one would think of reading 
it through, and none but the reviewer will be called 
upon to make such sudden transitions. The paper 
which carries us back to prehistoric times is an 
archeological examination as to the antiquity of 
man upon this continent, by Professor Haynes, of 
the Archeological Institute. In this article the 
opinion is presented that man dates to the quater- 
nary or pleistocene period; that the autochthony 
of the primitive race cannot be decided, but that 
such a race has in all probability been supplemented 
by comers from Asia and the Pacific islands or 
elsewhere ; that at the time of the discovery no 
tribe had reached a state of civilization ; that none 
had passed the state of semi-barbarianism; that 
the so-called Indians, with their many divisions 
into linguistic families, were later comers than the 
primitive population ; that the “ mound-builders ” 
were the ancestors of tribes found in occupation of 
the soil, and that the Pueblos and Aztecs were only 
people relatively further advanced than the others. 
The writer represents the less radical school of 
archzologists. 

With the exception of the essays on the Inca civili 
zation and the Red Indian, we surmise that the narra- 
tive portion will be new ground to the majority of 
readers. With certain exceptions—notably Gay and 
Higginson—our historians have said very little 
about America before Columbus, and, save for the 
works of Prescott, information on these points, if 
gathered at all, has been found ready-made in 
digestible form in current periodicals. The infor- 
mation there given is apt to be of a quite too 
theoretical or controversial nature, often mislead- 
ing for the unprejudiced reader. If, however, the 
same be enough of an antiquarian to have hobbies 
—a dangerous possession for the student of early 
American antiquities—he will be assisted to develop 
the spirit of antagonism rather than a fair-minded, 
historical imagination. To all such we recommend 
this book as a remedy, and, while recommending it, 
we fear that it will not accomplish the purpose of 
satisfying the inquiries of intellectual curiosity- 
seekers. If the unscientific layman wishes to be 
informed regarding the identification of the Indians 
with the lost ten tribes, the home of the original 
American—the cliff-dwellers or the mound-build- 
ers—he will be disappointed. Nowhere in the vol- 
ume is there any general discussion of these matters. 
The absence of conclusive statement is due to the 
fact that conclusive statement cannot be made. 
But there are full references to bibliographical 
material which will enable any one to examine the 
present status of a theory. An exception to this 
colorless expression of fact and reference is made 
in characterizing occasional publications, notably 
Schoolcraft (pp. 376-430), H. H. Bancroft (p. ix.). 

In the question of the settlement of the North- 
men, brought so prominently forward by the recent 
action in Boston, the enthusiast will find his ardor 
considerably dampened. For the editor, voicing the 
negative opinion of all reasonable historical scholars, 
declares that while there is antecedent probability of 
such discovery, its confirmation is not supported by a 
scrap of evidence other than traditional. Searchers 
for runes are now looking further northward to the 
coasts of Labrador and the ‘Straits of Belle-Isle. 

The index to this vast mass of material, while 
full, is not completefand will not bear the severe 
tests which could safely be applied to some of the 
other volumes. 


— — 
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Mr. Frank Vincent is well established in reputation as 


one of the most practiced and a ble of writers of 
books of travel. Through his “Land of the White 
Elephaut, ’ and perhaps half a dozen other volumes of 
deseription of countries distant and far apart, his name 
has become pleasantly familiar to many thousands of 
readers. Mr. Vincent's latest work is a substantial and 
handsomely printed and illustrated volume which he 
calls Around and About South America. The title is apt, 
and accurate also, as the author not only almost cir- 
cumnavigated the great coutinent of South America, 
but also made many journeys into the interior, visiting 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and other countries, 
and spending much time in important South American 
cities, in excursions up large rivers, and in ascents of 
famous mountains. In all he traveled over 35,000 
miles, and had good reason, as he says, to realize that 
the at Southern continent contains twice the area 
with only half the population of the United States. 
Mr. Vincent is a trained and acute observer. He did 
not go very deeply into economical, political, and com- 
mercial studies, but he catches admirably the pictu- 
resque and out-of-the-way features of the various 
countries and people—the costumes, social customs, 
race distinctions, superstitions, habits of travel, char- 
acteristic incidents, and interesting bits of scenery. 
In short, his purpose was, as he informs us, “ to grasp 
salient features and emphatic characteristics, and to 
delineate them with a careful conciseness that shall 
beget a correct and lively general impression.” In this 
he sueceeds capitally, offering us everywhere readable 
bits from a well-filled sketch-book, set off by about sixty 
excellent photographs taken by himself and well 
rendered by process work. One might wish that he had 
gone a little further than this, and given fuller atten- 
tion to the many exceedingly timely and important 
questions relating to the industrial and political future 
of these countries and their relation to our own Nation. 
But one must not be ¢oo exigent from a writer who 
entertains and interests so continuously. In one par- 
ticular the narrative of Mr. Vincent bas pecular inter- 
est. His journey, which began in 1885, brought him to 
Brazil at a time not very long before the recent revo- 
lution in that country, but before it was even suspected. 
Thus his picture of the condition of affairs throws a 
vivid light on what has since happened. For instance, 
though Mr. Vincent does not doubt the stability of the 
Empire at the time he writes, he notes such « signifi- 
cant incident as that on the entrance of Dom Pedro 
into the theater not a single sound of applause was 
heard. The work is dedicated, by the way, to Dom 
Pedro, as “a scholar and scientist, patron of arts and 
letters, sterling statesman and model monarch.” There 
is a very intelligent and clearly written description of 
the progress of emancipation in Brazil and the political 
complications necessarily accompanying it. The writer 
points out that at the time of the emancipation there 
was still a large slave population which was being freed 
at an exceedingly slow rate—only about one a year out 
of two endved. He thinks that the discontent among 
the slaves was increased by jealousy of the good fortune 
of those who were manumitted, and that the situation 
was becoming so desperate that immediate and total 
abolition of slavery was absolutely necessary. (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 85.) 


The Works and Days of Moses ; or, a Critical Dis- 
sertation on the First Two Chapters of Genesis. Sir Philip 
Perring, Bart., has set his hand to a new and novel in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic account of the creation. 
His argument is, in brief, this : In Genesis it is recorded 
that God set the bow in the clond, but we are not to 
suppose that before the end of the Deluge there had 
been no rainbow in nature. Similarly, then, where in 
the first chapters of Genesis it is recorded that God 
said, “Let there be light,” “ Let there be a firmament,” 
ete., all that is meant is the formal announcement 
of what had already existed. To quote the author’s 
own words, “ The time when a code of laws is drafted 
and promulgated is not necessarily the time when the 
principles were first generated.” “ ‘In the beginning’ 
will stand for the beginning of the human era, further 
back than which neither Moses’s purpose nor Israel’s 
curiosity extended.” This appears to be the gist of 
re singular theory. (New York : Longmans, Green & 

0.) 


It is always pleasant for the reviewer, and particu- 
larly for the reviewer of fiction, to come across “ a new 
man.” Such we think beyond doubt is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. His Plain Tales from the Hillis show quite 
teed powers of observing character and motives, 
together with a very keen sense of humor and a notable 
power of dramatic narration. These stories are all 
connected with life in India, chiefly in the Hill Country. 
The author seems equally conversant with the habits 
of the British officer and soldier, the civilian and the 
native. One or two of the best short stories are of 
barrack life—none, however, being so good as his 
“Khiva Mulvaney,” which we have seen reprinted in 
several newspapers from some English magazine. Mr. 
Kipling is a young man, and we think that much good 
work may fairly be hoped for from him. Onecould wish 
that either a glossary might be furnisbed or fewer 
native words inserted without explanation. (New 
York : F. F. Lovell & Co.) 


Dr. David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, gave the Bedell Lectures at Kenyon Col- 
rs Gambier, last year, and he chose for his subject 
The Historical Christ the Moral Power of History. 
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Working upon the experimental rather than the theo- 
logical method, Dr. Greer presents in his first lecture 
the unique character of Jesus in the Gospels, shows how 
different in quality and quantity from the character of 
Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, and other religious 
leaders was that holy life. In his second lecture he 
shows how singular, how incomparable, bas been the 
result of the life and work of Jesus upon the history of 
humanity. In the line of Christian evidences these 
lectures are broad, rational, clear, fervent, and vigor- 
ous, and they have a positive, and will have, we think, a 
permanent, value. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


To a very large circle of sermon-readers it is super- 
fluous to recommend with praise a volume by Dr. Alex- 
ander MacLaren, of Manchester, England. These 
many years the excellence of his sermons has been too 
well known to need the eritic’s commendations. It is, 
therefore, sufficient to say only this of his recent book, 
The Unchanging Christ, and Other Sermons (London : 
Alexander & Shepheard), that it in no way falls below 
the standard of the sermons which he has previously 
ee The characteristics of his discourses are 

revity, a searching directness, a natural analysis of 
the text, and an absence of theological and metaphys- 
ical speculations. In the best sense of the word, they 
are evangelical through and through. 


Bishop Whipple is modest about his little volume of 
Five Sermons, for he says that his only exeuse for print- 
ing them is the request of friends who could not secure 
copies of them. But look into these sermons of the 
venerable apostle to the Indians and you will find why 
friends wished to “secure copies of them.” These 
sermons are historic and historical. One was delivered 
at the opening of the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church last year and has an abiding significance, 
another was given at the first session of the Lambeth 
Conference in 1888. Bishop Whipple is wise of heart 
and head, far-seeing from the tower of his old age, and 
these sermons are learned, pathetic, and powerful. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Peterborough has been a vexed subject with biogra- 
phers and historians. His mixed character has seemed 
a riddle to those who paint only in white and black. 
William Stebbing has taken this strange man for his 
subject, and, wisely, does not pretend to reconcile the 
inconsistencies of his character. Undoubtedly Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, deserves a place in 
the rank of “ English Men of Action.” Whether his 
diary, which his widow destroyed, would by publica- 
tion have cleared up the doubts about his integrity 
each must have his opinion. But it is clear that Mr. 
Stebbing has chosen tne wisest course in not trying to 
make of his hero a saint or an unmitigated villain. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co.) 


A very useful little volume has come from the press 
of the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. It is 
from the hand of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, and under the 
title of The One Gospel presents an unbroken narrative 
of the four Evangelists in one complete record. Dr. 
Pierson has endeavored to blend the various features of 
the Four Gospels into one without losing whatever is 
distinctive in each. The value of such a work is recog- 
nized by all students of the Bible and especially by 
teachers of Sunday-schools, many of whom have used 
the small book prepared by Dr. Abbott and Mr. Gil- 
more. Dr. Pierson has done his work with excellent 
judgment and fidelity to the spirit and letter of the 
Evangelists. 


Schleiermacher’s Christmas Eve is a composition based 
upon the form of the Platonic Dialogues, and dealing 
with the entire significance of the great festival of the 
birth of the Divine Saviour, which significance the Ger- 
man philosopher makes to. be the arousal of our con- 
sciousness of “the inexhaustible power of a new and 
undisturbed life.” In his several characters of this 
sketch Schleiermacher depicted the critical, the dog- 
matic, the devotional, and the mystical thought in their 
attitude toward the supreme idea of the Christian relig- 
ion. The book is su gestive to the thoughtful and 
edifying to the simple Christian. (New York : Serib- 
ner & Welford.) 


Mr. Walter Besant continues to produce novels at 
almost startlingly frequent intervals. His latest story 
is called The Bell of St. Paul's, and is gracefully 
written and readable, though rather thinly drawn out 
as compared with some other of Mr. Besant’s stories. 
To many the most enjoyable portions of the book 
will be those in which Mr. Besant wanders with his 
characters through the grimy and ugly thoroughfares 
of “Bankside ” on the Surrey side of the Thames and 
of the old City, enduing them with the romance of his- 
tory and recalling their ancient glories and their associa- 
tions with literature. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) 


Fugitive Facts is a rather desultory reference book 
which contains over 1,100 short articles on topics of 
general interest, such as frequently excite question in 
conversation and reading. The facts have been care- 
fully brought together, often from sources not easily 
accessible, and the information given is curious and 
often useful. To illustrate how wide the field which 
may be treated in such books is, we may mention that, 
comparing it with another work very similar in scope, 
mentioned in these columns a few weeks ago, we find 
that the two have hardly any titles in common. (New 
York: A. L. Burt. $2.) 
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The Greatest in the World. By Professor Henry 
Drummond. (James Pott & Co.) This little brochure 
is the report of an address delivered by Professor 
Drummond in this country to the students at North- 
field. It is really an analysis and interpretation of the 
thirtieth chapter of First Corinthians, the greatest in the 
world being love. It is in Professor Drammond’s best 
vein, and we can offer no higher praise than that. It 
is tastefully gotten up by the publishers. 


Mr. J. K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat has attracted 
considerable attention as the work of a new “ humorist.” 
It is undoubtedly funny ; one doubts only whether it be 
not too continuously and ostentatiously so ; and “ funny” 
is exactly the word that describes it—it is not bumor- 
ous or satirical, or anything else but simply funny. In 
fact, the work seems rather like a British and at times 
clumsy imitation of American paragraphers’ work. 
The story is a facetious sketch of a trip up the Thames. 
Apart from the fun of the book it has little value, the 
attempt at “ fine writing ” here and there being painful 
toa degree. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—William Sharp’s biography of Robert Browning, 
in the Great Writers Series, will be issued in London 
at once. 

—The “Stanley and Emin” special number of the 

“ [llustrated London News” is a handsomely printed 
folio of thirty-two pages, with twenty-seven illustra- 
tions, many of full-page and several of double-page 
size. 
—A new work by Ernest Renan, entitled “The 
Future of Science,” will be published in May by Rob- 
erts Brothers, simultaneously with its appearance in 
England. This will be only a fortnight after its pub- 
lication in France. 

—In noting the fact, two weeks since, that Mr. Rossi- 
ter W. Raymond’s “Tales of Three Corners” had 
appeared in book form, we ought to have added that 
the book had been printed but not published. It was 
designed for private circulation only. 

—A very thorough exposition of the Swedish system 
of educational gymuastics is that contained in a work 
by Baron Nils Posse, just published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. It is essentially practical, is lucid in its diree- 
tions, and is very fully illustrated. (32.) ) 

—An exceedingly dainty and pretty series of little 
volumes of selections from the prose writings of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, and 
Emerson comes to us from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The set, in a neat box, is sold for $1.50. 

—Maemillan & Co. have issued a new edition of that 
eminently readable and useful book, “ ‘The Letters and 
Mewmoirs of Charles Kingsley,” edited by his wife, inone 
volume, and in a cheaper form. ‘This edition is some- 
what abridged from the original edition in two volumes, 
but it contains the gist of that admirable work, which 
has taken its place among the best biographies of mod- 
ern times. 

—Harper & Brothers issue, in style uniform with 
Jonathan Sturges’s translations from Maupassant, a 
translation of a South American romance called 
“ Maria,” the author being Jorge Isaacs and the trans- 
lator Rollo Ogden, a New York journalist specially 
versed in Spanish-American affairs, and a contributor 
to The Christian Union. “ Maria” was first published 
in 1867, and has passed through many editions in Co- 
lombia, Mexico, and Spain. 

— The April issue of “ The Cosmopolitan” has several 
excellent articles, among which we may notice an ex- 
ceedingly — story of anti-slavery days in 
Virginia by Thomas Nelson Page, illustrated papers 
on the German army, Princeton College, and the “ Land 
of the White Elephant,” by Pouliney Bigelow, Pro- 
fessor Allan Marquand, and F. G. Carpenter respect- 
ively, and departments conducted by Murat Halstead, 
Edward Everett Hale, and William Walsh. 

—The “Critic” gives the following brief sketch of 
the author of “ Metzerott, Shoemaker,” who is also, as 
our readers know, a contributor to The Christian Union : 
“Katherine Pearson Woods, author of ‘ Metzerott, 
Shoemaker,’ is a granddaughter of the late Rey. Dr. 
James Dabney McCabe, a man of high attainments. 
Captain W. Gordon McCabe, Principal of the Univer- 
sity School of Petersburg, Va., and a_ well-known 
writer, is a cousin. Miss Woods was ‘a child of deli- 
cate physique, precocious intellect, and remarkable 
memory.’ She was educated by her mother until her 
seventeenth year, then entered a private school in Balti- 
more. In 1874 she became a member of All Saints’ 
Sisterhood, as a postulant, for six months, but was 
obliged to give up on account of delicate health. She 
has spent most of her life in Baltimore.” 

—** The Southland,” Vol. I., No. 1, is a new venture 
in magazine literature, whose purpose and spirit are indi- 
cated by its motto, “ Not the Old South nor the New 
South, but the Southland as it is and oughtto be.” The 
magazine is founded by J. C. Price, D.D., the Presi- 
dent of Livingstone College, a college managed by eol- 
ored people and for colored students, and is published 
in Salisbury, N. C., where the college is situated. 
While not avowedly a college magazine, the contents 
of the first number give that aspect to it. It appears 
to us to separate the colored man from the white man 
too much in the general tone of its papers. But re- 
= as a college magazine it is acnedinali venture. 

t is published by the Southland Publishing Company, 
Salisbury, N. C. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE DEMORALIZATION OF AFRICA. 


In the current number of the ‘ Contemporary 
Review” Joseph Thomson contributes a striking 
article on “The Results of European Intercourse 
with the African.” Were his picture of the 
demoralization of the Dark Continent as dull in its 
coloring as it is brilliant, it would still be worth 
while to reproduce a miniature copy of it in these 
columns. After reviewing the history of the slave 
trade in Africa, Mr. Thomson continues as follows 
with reference to the traffic in intoxicants : 


“ Twenty millions of human beings — under- 
estimates the number of killed and captured for 
European gain. . . . It may be urged that this is now 
an old story, that the slave trade is a thing of the 
past, and that we at least, as a nation, have atoned for 
our participation in it by enormous sacrifices of money. 
If compensating the slaveholders means atonement, 
then we may rest in peace. But where is the compen- 
sation to Africa for the frightful legacy of crime and 
degradation we have left bebind? . . . For answer it 
will no doubt be said that ‘legitimate commerce’ has 
replaced the vile traffic in human flesh and blood. . . . 
What has been the character of this so-called legitimate 
commerce ? It has consisted, to an eno:mous extent, 
of a traffic in vile spirits and weapons of destruction— 
the one ruining the buyers, the other enabling them to 
slaughter their neighbors. It is a trade which com- 
menced in congenial union with that in slaves. In 
exchange for Africa’s human flesh and blood, the best 
England could give was gin, rum, gunpowder, guns, 
and tobacco. ith these combined we intensified 
every barbarous and bloodthirsty propensity in the 
negro’s nature, while arousing new bestial appetites 
calculated to land him in a lower depth of squalor and 
degradation. 

“ With the stoppage of the slave trade the gin traffic 
only received a more powerful stimulus. To its prop- 
agation all the energies of the traders were devoted. 
For spirits there was already a huge demand, and it 
was increasing out of all proportion to the taste for 
better things. It required no exertions on the part of 
the merchants to set it a-going, and, once started, it 
grew and spread itself witbout any danger of its stop- 
ping. The profits, too, were enormous and certain, 
because the appetite for drink had to be assuaged, no 
matter what the price. Yet in all conscience the 
pleasures of intoxicatiou are not expensive in West 
Africa. Over the doorway of hundreds of traders’ 
houses might be hung the signboard of Hogarth’s pict- 
ure, ‘Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopencee,’ 
only the ‘clean straw for nothing’ would have to be 
left out. With the traffic in useful articles it was 
entirely different. To push it was a slow and laborious 
task, and the profits were uncertain, which did not suit 
men who wanted to make money rapidly. 

“ The result of this state of matters is that the dia- 
bolical work commenced by the slave trade has been 
effectually carried on and widened by that in spirits. I 
for one am inclined to believe that the latter is pro- 
ducing greater—and what are likely to be quite as 
lasting—evils than the former. ‘The spirit traffic has a 
more Seutadising effect ; it more effectually blights all 
the native’s energies, it ruins his constitution, and, 
through the habits it gives rise to, his lands are left as 
desolate as after a slave raid. 

“ What are the most characteristic European imports 
into West Africa? Gin, rum, gunpowder, and guns. 
What European articles are most indemand? ‘The 
same. In what light do the natives look upon Enro- 
peans? Why, as makers and sellers of spirits and 
guns. What largely supports the Governmental ma- 
chinery of that region? Still the same articles. 

“The ships which trade to Africa are loaded with gin 
out of all proportion to more useful articles ; the ware- 
houses along the coast are filled with it. The air seems 
to reek with the vile stuff, and every hut is redolent 
with its fumes. Gin bottles and boxes meet the eye at 
every step, and in some places the wealth and impor- 
tance of the various villages are measured by the size 
of the pyramids of empty gin-bottles which they erect 
to their own honor and glory and the envy of poorer 
districts. Over large areas it is almost the sole cur- 
rency, and in many parts the year’s wages of the negro 
factory workers are paid in spirits, with which they 
return home to enjoy a few days of fiendish debauch. 

“Outside of such towns as Sierra Leone and Lagos, 
which, thanks to special circumstances, form small 
oases in the wild wastes of barbarism, not the slightest 
evidence is to be found that the natives have been in- 
fluenced for good by European intercourse. 

“ Everywhere the tendency is seen to ‘be in the line of 
deterioration. . . . The one outcry is for more gin, to- 
bacco, and gunpowder. To walk through a village on the 
Kru Coast is like a horrible nightmare—the absolute 
squalor of the huts, the uncultivated lands, the brutality 
and vice of the owners, is without a parallel in the un- 
touched lands of the interior. There women and chil- 
dren, with scarcely a rag on their filthy, besotted per- 
sons, follow one about eagerly beseeching a little gin 
or tobacco. Eternally gin and tobacco—hardly the 
slightest evidence of a desire for anything higher. 
... That a similar down-grade is likely to be 
the outcome of the opening up and exploration of 
East Africa is only too apparent. Some three years 
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ago, in ing on Africa and the liquor traffic, 
I had oceasion to draw a happy contrast between 
the beneficial results on the East Coast under the Mo- 
hammedan rule of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the dele- 
terious effects of European rule on the west side of the 
continent. Since that time a great political change has 
come over the Eastern region. The Germans, after 
shamefully setting aside the rights of the Sultan, have 
commenced their civilizing career. Towns have been 
demolished and hundreds of lives sacrificed. Our mi- 
sion stations and all the carefully nurtured germs of 
thirty years of unselfish work have been more or less 
blighted. 

“It would be something if we could think that we 
had seen the worst ; but we cannot forget that the 
Germans are almost the sole manufacturers of gin, 
that their merchants are quite as keen to make money 
as ours, while considerably behind us in their views as 
to native rights ; and when, in addition, it is remem- 
bered that at the Berlin Conference it was the Germans 
who strenuously opposed the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic on the Congo and the Niger, we cannot by any 
means be hopeful of their future action in their newly 
acquired territories. 

“It is indeed almost certain that, as soon as one f 
have pacified the natives by means of eopious blood- 
letting, they will continue their work of civilization by 
the introduction of the gin traffic which the late Mo- 
hammedan ruler prohibited.” 


Mr. Thomson concludes his article by pointing 
out that the signs of an awakening are > are be- 
ginning to manifest themselves. 

In England the House of Commons is commenc. 
ing to take precautions that the drink traffic shall 
not be established in any district under English 
control. Public companies are being chartered to 
carry on a business with the Africans on condition 
that they shall not engage in this traffic. By and 
by the time will certainly come when England will 
not only be ready to enter into an international 
agreement to forbid the rum traffic with the Dark 
Continent, but will be ready to forbid it to its own 
citizens, whether other nations take the same stand 
or not. There is no reason why national morality 
should be so far behind individual morality. The 
individual who would say that he was opposed to 
conducting gambling-houses and houses of a worse 
description, but would only refuse to engage in 
these businesses if everybody else would do the 
same, would be pronounced utterly devoid of com- 
mon conscience. The fact that a business is going 
on, whether we take part in it or not, does not 
justify our taking part in it. This position, 
which individual morality enjoins, national morality 
equally enjoins. 

What part American merchants have in this 
traffic is not known. Certain it is that while no 
distilled liquor can be sold to the negro in America 
unless it has paid the National tax of four hundred 
per cent., our distillers can export it to Africa 
duty free. The civilization which is pictured in this 
article as a result of free rum in Africa is worth 
consideration from those who believe that America 
would be no worse if rum were absolutely free 
here. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


By A TEACHER. 


The Trustees of the College for the Training of 
Teachers, 9 University Place, of which institute Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is President, has established 
twelve free sehdlnschine in the high-school department 
of the College for graduates of the public grammar 
schools of the city of New York. The awarding of 
these scholarships will be determined by a competitive 
examination to ™ held in June, and they will be given 
to those intending to prepare for teaching. The re- 
cent meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association enrolled repre- 
sentatives from twenty States and the District of Colum- 
bia, as follows : Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Alabama, and Tennessee. “ State School Systems,” 
“City School Systems,” and “School Statistics’ were 
among the important papers presented. The full pro- 
ceedings will be published by the National Bureau of 
Education. 


A free publie library costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, has just been 
opened in Allegheny City, and the same gentleman has 
given a million dollars to the city of Pittsburg for the 
same purpose. Next in importance to the free public 
school is the free public library in the education of 
the masses. 


Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, of New York, will give 
a course of lectures on Poetry next year at the Johns 
Hopkins University. Mrs. Lawrence Trumbull, of Bal- 
timore, gave the money to found the lectureship. 
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The Trustees of the University of New York have 
decided to establish a School of edagogy op an equal 
footing with its Department of Law, Medicine, and 
ae The formal opening will take place next 

ctober. 


The Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (founded by Mr. 
Charles Pratt), enrolled during its first full year 
2,199 pupils in the various departments, counting the 
Technical High School, Art, Domestic Science, Me- 
chanic Arts, een and Typewriting, and Vocal 
Music. A “ Thrift Association” has been added to aid 
people who pay “rent” an opportunity to purchase 
their own homes at about the same monthly payments. 
The Institufe already needs more room, and it will 
soon be furnished through the munificence of its 
founder. 


The Topeka “Capital ” (Kansas) says : “ The teacher 
ought to make a continuous study of means for best 
applying the rudiments of education in building up 
men and women fit for the practical work of life.’ 


The men teachers in the elementary cchools of 
France receive from 1,000 franes to 2,000 franes per 
annum, determined by the length of service. The 
women receive from 1,000 to 1,600 franes. The prin- 
cipals get from 200 to 400 francs extra. 


In Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 80 per 
cent. of the whole population are illiterate ; in Spain, 
63 per cent.; Italy, 48 per cent.; in Hungary, 43 per 
cent.; in Austria, 39 per cent.; in Ireland, 21 per cent.; 
in France, 15 per cent.; in Holland, 10 per cent.; in the 
United States (white), 8 per cent.; in Scotland, 7 per 
cent.; in Switzerland, 24 per cent.; in Germany, 1 per 
cent. 


The Superintendent of the Census has appointed 
James H. Bloddget, A.M, of .Rockford, Ill, as an 
agent to collect educational statistics of all unincorpo- 
rated schools. 


The National Educational Association will meet at St. 
Paul,Minn., July 8-11. The local committee have issued 
an illustrated supplement to “ Harper’s Weekly,” con- 
taining cuts of the leading hotels, public buildings, and 
churches. The programme is not yet complete, but the 
speakers thus far announced are as follows : President 
C. R. Adams, of Cornell University, N. Y.; Bishop Quin- 
tard, of Tennessee ; Miss Frances Willard; Dr. Geor 
P. Brown, of Illinois; State Superintendent D.L Kiehle, 
of Minnesota; State Superintendent Henry Sabin, of 
lowa ; President M. C. Fernald, of Maine ; Charles W. 
Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y.; President George T. Fair- 
child, of Kansas ; Principal John T. Buchanan, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; President W. I. Chamberlain, of Iowa ; 
Superintendent W. H. Anderson, of West Virginia ; 
Superintendent E. J. Cox, of Ohio; President Lewis 
MecLouth, of Dakota ; Superintendent J. H. Phillips, 
of Alabama. 


AN INTERESTING PAINTING. 


‘The First Sermon in the Methodist Church ” is the 
title of a large painting by J. B. Whittaker, on exhibi- 
ontague Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. It represents an incident in the early history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. In the 
year 1759 or ’60, Philip Embury, the first local preacher 
and class leader of Methodism on the American Conti- 
nent, came to America, accompanied by a number of 
families from Ireland, among them Barbara Heck, a 
noted mother in Israel. Soon after, other families 
arrived, and Mrs. Heck visited them. On one of these 
visits, finding her friends engaged in a game of cards, 
she was greatly aroused, and, seizing the cards, she 
threw them into the fire, with a solemn warning and 
exhortation. Not satisfied with that, she went at once 
to Embury, who was her cousin, and, telling him what 
she had seen and done, implored him to begin at once 
preaching the Word of God in his own house and to his 
own people. He was living then on Barrack Street, 
now Park Place, in this city. He consented, and she 
collected a congregation at once, consisting of herself 
and husband, her brother, Betty the colored servant, 
and the hired man. After singing and prayer he 
preached to them and enrolled them into a class, meet- 
ing them weekly thereafter. ‘This was the germ from 
which has sprung the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. The painting represents the room in Embury’s 
house, with Embury himself standing by the table, his 
hand on an open Bible, in the act of preaching, while 
seated in front of him are Barbara Heck and her 
husband, with her brother, Paul Ruckle, a little bebind. 
At her feet, on a low stool, Betty sits, with upturned face, 
listening intently, while in the open doorway stands 
the hired man, as if a little uncertain whether to go or 
stay, but evidently greatly attracted by the sermon. 
The interior, costumes, etc., in all their details are a 
truthful representation of that time. The picture is a 
valuable one as a work of art and as the preservation 
of an important bit of history. valid 


—The Presiding Bishop of the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has assigned to the 
Bishop of Albany the fall episcopal charge of the for- 
eign churches and congregations on the Continent of 
Europe, and the clergymen officiating therein, for the 
three years next ensuing. 
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Mr. Henry M. Stanley 


has written for 


SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE 
an article upon 
his last journey 
across Africa for 
the relief of Emin 
Pasha, which the 
publishers expect 
to issue in the June 
number, with striking illustrations. 

The Magazine has already 
printed an important series of 
African articles, each being of in- 
terest to all who have followed 
Mr. Stanley's expedition. 

To enable readers to have all the 
African series, including Mr. Stan- 
ley’s, at small expense, the publishers 


MAP SHOWING THE 


COUNTRIES TOUCHED UPON BY THE 
AFRICAN ARTICLES 
IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


the Magazine will be sent from now until October (6 months), and, 


make the following proposal: 
in addition, those numbers which contain the African articles already 


for Si. 75 published, which are as follows: 


SLAVERY IN AFRICA, by Prof. Henry Drummonp, author of “The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” and an experienced African traveller. With map of slave district. 

HOW I CROSSED MASAI-LAND, by Joseru Tomson, the first man who succeeded in pass- 
ing across this hostile country. Fully illustrated, 

EMIN PASHA’'S COUNTRY, by H. G. Prout, who was formerly Emin Pasha’s superior officer, 
and General “ Chinese” Gordon’s successor in the Equatorial Provinces. Illustrated. 


AMONG THE CONGO SAVAGES, by Herkvert Warn, late officer of the Congo Free State. 
Forming the most authentic and valuable contribu- 
tions on African matters printed during recent years. 


Or for $3.25 
To understand the importance of these offers see the 
announcements of a few of the forthcoming features : 
Henry M. Stanley will write for no other magazine 
in this country or abroad upon his last journey. 
Homes and Home Building. A series of popular 
illustrated articles of practical importance to 
those who contemplate building. 
The Citizen's Rights. A number of articles which 
will appeal to every householder or citizen. 
Fean Francois Millet. A timely account of the home 
and friends of the painter. Superbly illustrated. 
A New Serial entitled “Jerry,” a story of the greatest 
originality, by a new author, will begin in June. 
Send your subscriptions now to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


the Magazine will be sent for one year, and, in addition, 
the four African numbers mentioned above. 


FOR THE EASTER SEASON. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


Selections for every 


Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.’’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 


white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00 ; calf, padded, $3.50. 
QUIET HOURS. A Collection of Poems. 
padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00, 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50 ; morocco, 


Trans- 


lated from the Italian, with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint Francis, by Anny 


LANGDON ALGER. 16mo, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WISDOM SERIES. 18mo. Flexible cover. White cloth. Rededges. Each, 50c. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. Tue Live or Rev Jonunw TAULER. 
THe Wispom or Jesus; on, EccLESIAsTICUs. 
SELECTIONS FROM Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION oF CuHBlIsT. 


SELECTIONS FROM EPpicTetvs. 


or PLATO. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Poems selected by the Editor of “ Quiet 


Hours.”’ First and Second Series. 18mo. 
Limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


Each, 50 cents. Two series in one, 75 cents. 


IN HIS NAME. Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. Hare. A new and cheaper 
edition of this beautiful story, including all the illustrations contained in the larger 
edition. One volume. 16mo. Cloth. Uniform with ** Ten Times One,” “ The Man 


Without a Country,” ete. Price, $1.25. 


Those in search of Easter gifts will find these books in neat white bindings 


particularly suited to the occasion. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


DO YOU NEED HELP IN 
YOUR MISSION BAND? 


=. Those an advertisement will 
“NS confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
(| Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Adv tisemeat in The Christian Union. 


ission 


re for saying 
CHILDREN'S W 
o 
Street, Philadelphia, P 


¥ SCRIBNERSY 
MAGAZINE) 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS: 
‘**Now Chaplets Bind,’’ 


piece. Being the first of a series of illus- 
trations by J. R. Weguelin for Selected 
Odes of Horace. 


The of the Citizen—I.— 
AS A HOUSEHOLDER. By Freper- 
wk W. Wuirripver. To be followed in 
later numbers by papers on the Rights of 
the Citizen as a User of the Streets, asa 
Traveler, ete.. by Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, President Seth Low. E. L. Godkin, 
and others. 


“rontis- 


Tadmor in the Wilderness. By 
Freperick Jones Buss. Illustrations 
by J. D. Woodward and Harry Fenn, and 
from photographs. 


The Electric Railwa ¥ of To-day. 
By Josern Werzier. Illustrations b 
J. D. Woodward, V. Pérard, and M. J. 
Burns, 


Ewpiation. (Conclusion.) By Ocrave 
THANET. Illustrations by A. b. Frost. 


Hachett’s Itll-mended 
Story by E. C. Martin. 


Javan 
Fortunes. 


In the Footprints of Chartes 
Lamb TI. By Beysamin 
TIN, Illustrations by Herbert Railton and 
John Fulleylove. 


Wagnerianism and the Italian 
Opera, By Aprnorr. 


In the Vatley. Serial by Haron 
Frepveric. With drawings by Pyle. 


The New Methuselah. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


The Point of View (Department 
STYLE—SPRING PHILOSOPHY—THE 
PARADOX OF HUMOR. 


Poems by Cuartes Epwin MarkHam 
and CnAarurs Henry Li'pers. 


Story by 


25 Cents a Number, $3.00 a Year. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


1). APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published: 


A NATURALISTS VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO 
THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES 
VISITED DURING THE VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD OF H. M. S&S. 
BEAGLE.” By Cuaries Darwin. 
New illustrated edition. With Maps and 
100 Views of the places visited and de- 
scribed, chiefly from sketches taken on the 
spot, by Ronert Tayior Pritcnerr. 
One vol,, 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, 


The object of this edition is to aid the author's de- 
scriptions by actual representations of the most 
interesting pleces and objects of natural history re- 
ferred toin them. This has been effected by secwing 
the services of an artist who has vi-ited the countries 
which Darwin describes. Most of the views are from 
sketches made on the spot by Mr. Pritchett (well 
known by his connection with the voyages of the 
** Sunbeam and ** Wanderer with Mr. Darwin's 
book by his side. Some few of the others are taken 
from engravings which Mr. Darwin had himeelf se- 
lected for their interest as illustrating his voyage, 
and which have been kindly leat by his son. 


“One of the most interesting narratives of voy- 
agin that has fallen to our lot to take up, and one 
w ich must ~ po occupy @ distinguished place in 
the history of scientific navigation.’ — Quarterly Re- 
view. 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


— 


MEAD & ((OMPANY 5 


(oLtumn =~ 


ie the never-ceasing rush of new 

books from the press it often hap- 
pens that some of great merit are 
driven from public attention by the 
claque of meretricious and newer rivals. 
Perhaps of all the books issued during 
the autumn of 1889 none attracted 
more attention than that entitled 
the “Diary of Philip Hone,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Nos. 753 and 755 Broad- 
way, New York, in two volumes, oc- 
tavo, $7.50. Philip Hone was a man 
of culture and refinement, and of ele- 
gant leisure. Of fine presence and a 
ready speaker, his broad views led 
him to be chosen to represent the city 
whenever positions of dignity and im- 
portance were to be filled. He thus 
came in contact with the leading men 
of the city, State, and Nation. Web- 
ster and Clay were his intimates, and 
among his near friends he numbered 
Irving, Allston, and others foremost 
in literature, art, and science. Like 
too few men of leisure, he had the 
habit of jotting down in his diary the 
affairs of each day, so that these vol- 
umes—which reach from the year 1828 
to 185l1—are a mine of political, civic, 
and social news, written by an ob- 
server who saw all things from within 
the cirele of action. From its volumi- 
nous pages Bayard Tuckerman, Esq., 
has selected, with most excellent taste, 
one-fourth. 

“It is manifestly impossible,” says 
a critic, “to deal with the thousand- 
and-one themes of interest found in 
this diary. ‘The progress of the arts 
and sciences, the association with the 
leading lights of the drama and lit- 
erature, the generally broad and dis- 
criminating, but always interesting, 
way in which Mr. Hone treats every 
topic, makes each page luminous with 
value. 

“This notice might be extended to 
columns and yet not nearly give more 
than a hint of the multiplicity of sub- 
jects discussed—the Mexican War, 
the Dorr insurrection, the too frequent 
duels, ill-advised assertions, assaults, 
personalities, and amenities of the po- 
litical world ; the introduction of per- 
sonages to politics who have long since 
become the veterans of the present 
time, such as Benjamin F. Butler, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, E. R. Hoar, 
and a score of others well known. 
Then we have the contemporary feel- 
ing on such matters of interest as the 
explosion on the ‘ Princeton,’ the hang 
ing of Midshipman Spencer on the 
‘Somers’ brig-of-war, and the proceed 
ings of the court-martial which justi 
fied the captain for the execution of 
the son of the Secretary of the Navy. 
There are nearly two thousand indexed 
references, which will give some idea 
of the wide range of subjects and per- - 
sons discussed, and show how impossi- 
ble it is to present even a synopsis 
of the diary. It should be in the 
hands of all who value contemporary 
records.” 
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A BISHOP'S SURPRISING 
EXPRESSION. 
|From the New York Sun.) 


Bishop Paret, of Maryland, a Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, gave expression 
to these remarkable sentiments at a busi- 
n ss men’s prayer-meeting in Baltimore : 

‘* Why is it that the field of religion is left 
to women? To my mind there is one reason 
patent among others, and that is that mon- 
strous perversion of God’s Gospel known as 
the revival system. It teaches the idea that 
before men can worship God they must be 
worked up to some intense emotionalism, or 
go through certain convulsions of feeling, 
ete. Ov account of this pernicious idea 
have seen som: of the saddest fruits, 

‘*] remember a certain member of the 
Supreme bench of the United States, now 
dead. He was a learned man, but had gotten 
this idea of emotional religion into his head, 
and died without being baptized or confirmed, 
I pray God he will be forgiven for the error 
into which he had fallen. 

‘** Then there are books of prayer crammed 
full of sentimental stuff that men cannot ac- 
cept. This idea of sentiment is a false one. 
I cannot feel like a woman. I cannot pray 
like a woman. Nor is it required to aim to 
fill your prayers with fictitious feelings that 
have no response in the heart.’ 

Yet is not emotion the very essence of 
religion? Is not emotion that which dis- 
tinguishes religion from a mere system 
of ethics? To be religious is not merely 
to obey the moral law, but to obey it 
from the love of God, not because the 
intellect assents and commands, but be- 
cause the heart, the emotions, are in- 
flamed with the love of Christ. . 

“Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children,” says Jesus himself, 
“ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” When Mary anointed his head 
with precious ointment, and his disciples 
“had indignation” at the waste, he re- 
buked them, saying that “ wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her.” The expression of 
Mary's simple love and honor was pleas- 
ing to him. 

‘Why is it that the field of religion is 
left to women ?” asks Bishop Paret, and 
he answers the question by saying, be- 
cause religion is made emotional. “I 
cannot feel like a woman. I cannot pray 
like a woman.” But the teaching of re- 
ligion and of its most revered expounders 
is that he should so feel and pray, that he 
should become as a little child, feeling 
rather than thinking. Hence it is that 
women, being more completely than men 
under the sway of the emotions, are more 
apt than they to find satisfaction in the 
fieldof religion. They obey because they 
love ; and, as Jonathan Edwards says, 
that is the essence of religion. 

Wherever the Christian religion has 
spread, and at all times when it has 
gained most hold on men, it has been 
preached, not as a system of morals, but 
as a supreme affection. The appeal has 
not been to men’s heads, but to their 
hearts, to the feminine rather than the 
masculine side of man’s nature. What 
is a revival of religion except the stirring 
up anew of human emotions so that 
earthly love shall be replaced by the love 
of Jesus ? ; 

Bishop Paret’s remarks at Baltimore 
on Thursday strike us, therefore, with 

t surprise. They are not animated 
y the religious spirit. They might have 
been uttered by an infidel. 


RIGHT OR LEFT LEGGED? 


A paper was recently read before an 
English scientific association by a physi- 
cian who says that man, generally char- 
acterized as a right-handed animal, is 
also popularly supposed to be right- 
legged. This theory is, however, as he 
maintains, not supported by fact. When 
aman is standing and is working with 
the right hand, there is a tendency to use 
the left leg for balance. 

Many persons find it easier to go round 
circles to the right than to the left. Race- 
courses are almost always made for run- 
ning in circle to the right, and it will be 
noticed that the .majority of movements, 
like dancing and running, are more 
readily performed in that direction. 

The general rule in walking is that of 
keeping to the right, and it appears to 
have a foundation in nature. Of a large 
number of intelligent people who were 


! See editorial comment elsewhere. 


asked about the existence of this rule, 
only 67 per cent. among men and 53 per 
cent. among women were aware of it. 
This supports the fact that it is uncon- 
sciously obeyed. 

All crowds tend to bear toward the 
right. The left leg being stronger, it is 
more readily brought into action, and for 
this reason troops start with the left foot. 
It is the foot which is placed in the stir- 
rup of a saddle, or the step of a b'cycle 
in mounting, and it is that upon which a 
man rests in making a jump. 

In a series of experiments made b 
bandaging the eyes of boys, and then tell- 
ing them to “ walk straight,” the right- 
handed ones diverged to the right, and 
the left-handed ones to the left. 

In short, all the evidence thus far ob- 
tained by this writer ‘tends to prove that 
man, being either naturally or artificially 
right handed and left legged, tends un- 
consciously to bear to the right, while 
lower animals, on the other hand, appear 
nearly always to circle to the left. 

These are at present but curious specu- 
lations, and it may be that the author of 
the theory is too much occupied in findin 
facts to support it to see those which 
teach the reverse of his doctrine. Cer- 
tainly the left legs of all right-handed 
persons are not the stronger. Right- 
handed men and boys kick a football with 
the right foot, do they not ? 


A LIVELY IMAGINATION. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, in the “ Maga- 


zine of American History,” gives an 
interesting account, not heretofore pub- 
lished, of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s first 
printed article. His uncle Manning was 
a horticulturist, and in the spring of 1822 
was much troubled by an insect which 
attacked his trees. Just at this time 
there appeared in the “ Palladium ” news- 
aper a minute description of the insect, 
its origin, progress, and the best method 
for exterminating it. Mr. Manning was 
so much pleased with the article that he 
ordered several copies of the paper for 
distribution among his horticultural 
friends. At this time Hawthorne was a 
student in Bowdoin College, and hap- 
pened to arrive home just when his uncle 
was receiving the paper and commenting 
freely on the article. Hawthorne said to 
a young friend, who in his old age com- 
municated this story to Mrs. Woods, “ I 
wrote that article.” “ But what do you 
know about bugs ?” inquired his friends. 
** Nothing,” was the reply ; “I wrote it 
to pass away an idle hour, and it was en- 
tirely made up from my imagination. 
Now, if Uncle Robert should find it out 
he would be very angry ; so you must 
keep my secret. i tase not the slightest 
knowledge of this or any other insect.” 


FOUR UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 


Entirely original with this train are the 
financial reports, ladies’ maids, stenogra- 
phers and and the observation 
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EASTER WRAPS 


(U8 catalogue of new and exclusive designs in Ladies’, 

Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks and Wraps will show 
you everything that 's stylish for Spring and Summer wear. 
We also have a beautiful line of materials from which we 
make these garments, including Diagonals, Kerseys, Whip - 
cords, Corkscrews, Ladies’ Cloths, Broadcloths, Silks, Wide 
Wales, Cheviots, Jersey Cloths, etc., etc., in black and all 
the new Spring shades and combinations. 

In our ca alogue you wi'l find stylish Jackets, $3.50; 
Tennis Blazers, $3 50; Shoulder Capes, $1.98; pretty Bilk 
Wraps. $6 98; Traveling Cloaks and Ulsters, $6.50; Peasant 
Cloaks, $7.25; Lace Wraps and Connemaras, *; Frock 
Jackets, Misses’ and Children’s Wraps, etc., etc. Also 
other styles and higher qualities. We will mail you our 
catalogue—together with FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths 
and silks from which we make the garments,'a 48-‘nch linen 
tape measure, and complete measurement blanks—if you 
inclose four cents in stamps to prepay postage. 

WE ARE MANUFACTURERS of Cloaks and 
Wraps, and, by selling direct to you, we save you the 
jobber's and retailer's profits. 

WE CUT AND MAKE EVERY GARMENT 
TO ORDER, thus icsuring a perfect fit. 

\\ \ WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES AT 
\ \ OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

\ \ \ Many ot our cloths and silks are suitable for costumes 
mi) \\ and dresses, and we will sell them by the yard to ladies 
\ r | who prefer making their own garments. 

When in New York, kindly visit our ealesrdom. 


PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE RA ET LABORA Wf MARK. 
THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
In CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inal) wasting diseases. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


“ 
SEND book. The Care Feedingof 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mass, 


BEST 
REMEDY 


—For— 


CHILDREN 


suffering from 


COLD IN HEAD 
SNUFFLES 


CATARR 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cts. at Druggiste; by ma l, registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


ear. No other train in the world presents 
like conveniences. 

With these four prominent characteristics, 
in addition to the superior sleeping apart- 
ments, bath-rooms for both sexes, a dining- 
car unexcelled in service and cuisine, smok- 
ing and reading apartments, and a barber 
inet the Pennsylvania Limited sustains its 
claim of being the most complete passenger 
train of the world. 

e Limited leaves New York, stations 
foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, every 
day at 10 a.m., for Cincinnati and Chicago. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell on Tuesdays, April 22 and May 20, 
Home Seekers’ Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Northwest, and Southwest. Limit, 
thirty days. For folder giving details con- 


It is conceded that it is great thing for Chi- 
eago to get the World’s Fair, but it will be 


conceded by any woman who has purchased 
an Empire Wringer that it was a bigger feat 
when she decided to purchase this in prefer- 
ence to the ordinary wringers. In using it 
she saves time, labor, strength, and accom- 
plishes better work with less wear and tear on 
clothes than through any other known method. 
It can be obtained of all dealers. 


ASON & HAMLIN 


if Cabinet O was introduced in its presen 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
‘owed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
anegualled excellence of their organs, the fact that 


at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since and 
poteding that of Paris, 1867, 

competition with best mak- 
ers, of all coun tries, they have 
invariably tak en the highest 


*onors. Hiustrated $22t0 $900 catal 
& Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
ary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. ey A recognizeéthe high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im 
provement introduced by them in the year 1882. 
and now known as the **Ma Pano 


son & 
STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possei- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with tly in- 
creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for ding in 
tune and other important advantages. 
A circular, containing testimonials from three hun. 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Those answering an Advertisement > 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saww the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


asB WAy 


The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reficctors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & tlight known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
MONS Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
cause” aiscount to churches and rbe trade. 
Don't be decetved by cheap imitations. 

FRINK, ssi Pearl St., N. ¥- 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


Established 1857. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Port ools &e. BELLS 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC. 


Schools, Stores, and Residences 
.58. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


Natural Mone Water Filter 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent ice 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 


AS EASILY CLEANED 
A 
WATER PITCHER! 


All Water is filled 
with Impurities : 
Teese Frurers 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


For Use 
OFFICES, 


SCHOOLS. 


-- 


aT 


0 > x 4 
‘ . 
t 


¥ 


\ 


used in 
ra. 


For Free Descriptive Price-list, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
| 46 Murray Street, New York City. 


PL 
/ SECT 
BAP Se. 
WOE 
Sag 
| tS 
AS 
| 
\ 
| 
CUSHIO 
| PORTERS? 
URCHIJA)MAS KS 
Gis 
THE 
CATARR 
& 
| FEVER) § 
4 
Ext? 
ax 50¢ 
= 
| \ 
cerning tickets, rates, of trains, and 
for descriptive land folder, call on your ticket 
_agent, or address P. S. Eustis, General Pas- 
| Senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
| 
| A BIGGER THING. tie. 
= 
| | HOMES, 
, | Open Cut shows Filte AND 
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MARCH 27, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Motto for the Week: “All those who pass through the door of success will find it, labeled ‘ Push.’”’ 


THE 


PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


SOME BLANK-VERSE. 
ERE are 


exactly 


some lines that are not 
poetry, but they have 
more pith to them—according to our 
notions—than a good deal of poetry 
we have sometimes struggled with. They 
are somewhat after the style of Walt 
Whitman blank-verse—a little rough 
and ready perhaps, but with a back- 
ing of sound sense. Each and every 
line was contributed by a different au- 
thor; but it will be noticed that a 
common spirit animates them all, and in 
several instances the expressions are nearly 
identical. We have chosen all these 
paragraphs from letters accompanying 
subscription renewals that were received 
by us during the month of February. 
The subject in all cases, please under- 
stand, is The Christian Union. 


* * 


“T read it regularly, with great satisfaction and 
profit.” 

“ Tt is an inspiration to me.” 

“ It is taken into the hearts as well as the homes 
of the people.” 

“Its hold upon the sympathies of its readers, 
no less than its broad and able management, gives 
it a unique position.” 

“T should prefer going without my breakfast for 
the coming year to doing without it.” 

“ A man cannot long remain narrow if he will 
allow its moral and intellectual tone to permeate 
him.” 

“Tt is a necessity, and a luxury too.” 

“ It is indispensable, however short our means.” 

“ It has been an indispensable aid during all the 
fourteen years of my ministerial labors.” 

“Its editorial ‘Outlook’ is the most instructive 
and reliable of any I see.” 

“If I were limited to one paper, it would be this 
I would take.” 

“It is my ideal religious paper.” 

“ Kach number seems to be better than the last.” 

“The best of company for my invalid son.” 

“T like it because it is progressive.” 

“ It speaks the truth, no matter where it strikes, 
but is ever ready to give the other side a chance.” 

“I know of no other paper which, while tak- 
ing a bold and aggressive stand on all questions of 
practical importance, always invites those of con- 
trary opinion to express their views in its columns.” 

“ The peer of all family religious newspapers.” 

“One of the necessities of my ministry.” 

“For the last twenty years I have found it both 
a necessity and luxury.” 

“ The best paper I have ever taken.” 

“The * Outlook’ conveys fairer ideas of passing 
events than the daily papers.” 

** We love it.” 

“ As an ex-editor of twenty years’ experience at 
the head of a daily newspaper, I find criticism at 
fault and without vocation with each successive 
issue of your ably conducted journal.” 

“ T like its clear judgment on things in general, 
and its independent spirit.” 

“Tt has become my text-book for study on all 
the current topics of the day.” 

* It has become my * bosom cronie.’”’ 

“Tt has been to me teacher, counselor, and 
friend.” 

It-is a noble paper.” 

“It does me more good than I can tell.” 

“While I don’t agree with all its views, it sets 
me thinking.” 

“TI prize Dr. Abbott’s lesson helps very much 
indeed.” 

e t a magnificent paper it is !—how alive, 
how. fair, how just, how sensitive to the truth, how 
clear and winning in presenting the truth!” 


“The strongest power, theologically and socio- 
logically, of the day.” 

“Tt stimulates thought, and pursues such lines of 
suggestion as to secure upbuilding in individual 
and national life.’ 

“ Broad, comprehensive, and fair in its discussion 
of the live issues of the day.” 

“Tt is doing the very best kind of missionary 
work wherever it goes.”’ 

“To a weary, hard-working woman like myself, 
it brings rest as well as refreshment.” 

“Tts digest of the events of the week and their 
bearing on the future welfare of the country is 
presented with an ability equaled by no other 
paper I have seen.” 

“It saves the business man and busy housewife 
much, in the sifting of wheat from chaff.” 

“Tt has been my weekly visitor for the past 
a years, and I hope to receive it as long as I 

ive.” 


‘“RUSKIN’S IDEAL OF A NEWSPAPER.” 
AN ECHO. 


RITICISM, whether of praise or blame, is 
always of value in proportion to the informa- 
tion and trained judgment which the critie pos- 
sesses. ‘The following letter of criticism on the 
modern newspaper is especially welcome to us be- 
cause the writer evidently speaks with well-trained 
judgment, and finds worthy of commendation a 
department of ‘The Christian Union on which a 
great deal of time, money, and thought have been 
expended : 
New York, March 3, 1890. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

After reading your article in the paper of last week en- 
titled “ Ruskin’s Ideal of a Newspaper,” I cannot forbear 
sending you a few lines to say how thoroughly at least 
one constant reader enjoys your weekly Outlook, and 
how completely he considers you have succeeded in 
attaining the object you have iu view of placing before 
your readers only that which it will “ pay well to read,” 
rejecting everything of an opposite character. 

Undoubtedly the opinion | entertain is shared by all 
who are accustomed to read the Outlook from week to 
week ; but it is not every one who can appreciate or 
realize the immense labor and skill involved in the dis- 
criminating treatment of the subjects selected, the un- 
biased fairness of statement, and the condensation into 
a few brief paragraphs of what is really a complete 
epitome of current events. It appears to me to evince 
the very highest editorial capacity and judgment, and, 
so faras my experience goes, is quite unique, the similar 
paragraphs in the London “ Spectator” forming the 
nearest approach to it in England, and there being 
nothing akin to it in New York. 

To the country reader such a summary is simply in- 
valuable ; and I have often thought that if such an one 
only saw The Christian Union he could not only well 
dispense with any other paper, but would be spared 
from wading through a quantity of rubbish which is 
too often not only worthless but unwholesome. As you 
well remark, people should understand “ what they are 
saved from getting.” 

The “St. James’s Gazette” of London recently re- 
marked in a leading article: “ What the newspapers 
really look out for is not ‘matters of public interest, 
but matters which interest the public,’ and no one who 
knows either his public or his newspaper needs to 
be told that the two expressions, so far from being 
convertible, come much nearer to being mutually ex- 
clusive. A very large, and we are afraid an increasing, 
number of newspaper readers are not in the least 
interested in what really concerns them, while they 
are most eagerly interested in what concerns other 

ople.” 

If this can be said with truth of English papers, 
which are far less — to sensationalism than papers 
in this couutry, with how much more force may it be 
said of a large portion of the papers published in this 
and other American cities ! 

The anti-religious influence, not to use a stronger 
term, of the modern Sunday papers is too well known 
and generally admitted to require notice here, and it is 
cause for congratulation that there are journals, both 
morning and evening, in this city which are admirable 
in their editorial conduct and worthy of all praise. 
But toward a higher, and indeed the highest, standard 
it is natural that one should look to the weekly and 
especially the religious press, and in this respect The 
Christian Union now confessedly takes the lead, as is 
abundantly testified by its rapidly increasing circula- 
tion and the frequency with which its articles are 
quoted by the secular press. 

I honor your paper for its —T ability, 
honesty, and independence, but above all for its glorious 
influence for the cause of righteousness and the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. For many years familiar with the best 
journals, religious and secular, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, | had now rather be deprived of any than of 
my Christian Union. .d. F. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an gen to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, ether of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or tllustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe 
rience or reading. Striking —— noticed in new books os 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise heip or amuse—wiill be heartily welcomed} 


FOR A “ SHUT-UP.” 
Will the Subscribers’ Column kindly publish a sug- 


gestion for the “Shut-In Sister” mentioned in last 
issue of The Christian Union? The making of serap- 
books for the use of hospitals or Indian schools is a 
most interesting employment. Leaves of linen or 
silesia securely bound together by acord and tassel, each 
page ornamented with bright pictures, here and there 
a witty newspaper clipping or a bit of poetry, will make 
a book most acceptable to the convalescent weary of 
the monotony of hospital life. To the teacher of 
Indian schools these bright scrap-books are invaluable, 
and, for them, should be made with a view to being in- 
structive as well as amusing. A “ Shut-In ” may be a 
“ King’s Daughter ” as well as the most active worker in 
the vineyard, and her little deeds will be as far-reaching 
and bear as rich fruit in the eyes of the King as those of 
his more energetic sisters of mercy. The Rev. Phillips 
Brooks has said that “no man or woman can really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence of that 
aa Apropos: scrap-books made by “Shut- 
ns” to cheer and comfort other “Shut-Ins.” 


M. R, 


FROM SIR PERCIVAL. 


The following extract from Shorthouse’s exquisite 
story, “Sir Percival,” has so pervaded my thoughts the 
t day or two that I feel impelled to send it to you 

or the Subseribers’ Column : 

‘* Not only is every single act of self-sacrifice, of love, of 
kindliness, blessed in itself, in its immediate result not only 
on yourself but on others, not only on others but on your- 
self, but every single act, however trivial and small, is not 
isolated and alone, but is part of a higher life, of a more per- 
fect existence, of a loftier intellect and a diviner love. 
Every single act of sacrifice is part of the great sacrifice that 
‘hallowed earth and fills the skies.’ Every act of love and 
kindliness is only possible because it is part of the divine 
love; nothing can exist save as the result of the existence of 
its perfect ideal, and the ideal of perfect existence - at 

. ELS. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Professor Boyesen, in an interview recently, showed 
how immigration reform suffers for lack of civil serv- 
ice reform. The Castle Garden interpreter under a 
certain administration, a Doctor of Philosophy, gave 
the public the benefit of his knowledge of half a dozen 
languages for the meager salary of $1,200 per year. 
When the administration changed, some one, who did 
not believe that one good turn deserves another, had 
this man displaced by one who knew well only one 
language—the language of party. Unable to do the 
work, he offered to sublet it to his predecessor at 8600 
a year. Fortunately another opening for the linguist 
saved him from the necessity of a accepting. x 


TABLE CONVERSATION. 


Instead of swallowing your food in sullen silence, or 
brooding over your business, or severely talking about 
others, let your conversation at the table be genial, 
kind, social, and cheering. Don’t bring any disagree- 
able subject to the table in your conversation, any more 
than you would in your dishes. 

The more good company you keep at your table the 
better. Never feel that intelligent visitors can be any- 
thing but a blessing to you and yours. 

A worthy Quaker once wrote : “I expect to pass 
through this world but once. If, therefore, there be 
any kindness [ can do to any fellow-being, let me do it 
now, for I will not pass this way again.” W. G. 


‘CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


In your issue of March 13 your correspondent, F. 
N. B., makes the assertion that “capital gives to labor 
all it earns.” If this is true, where does capital come 
from ? i. ¢., given a certain amount of capital, without 
labor, what will be the result ? On the other hand, 
given a certain amount of labor, likewise without capi- 
tal, what will be the result ? As [ am somewhat of a 
student in this matter, an answer from F. N. B. will be 
of interest to me. A. R. 

Mass. 


A GOOD IDEA. 


I want to thank you for publishing one of Dr. 
Brooks’s sermons in your paper. I wish that they all 
might be published. Will not some enterprising pub- 
lisher put them up in pamphlet form, that they may be 
read by men in country as — as preached to men in 
city. Hope you may urge the matter. 

(Rev.) J. P. M. 


Mexipian, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rates for money have hardly varied 
from last week, though it is true that a 
growing abundance of money is manifest. 
Probably the average rate is lower than 
during last week—say about three and a 
half per cent., with lower and higher rates 
made—closing at three to three and a 
half per cent. The banks have gained 
in actual balances for the week, and the 
average gain will probably be even larger 
than the actual. The Bank of Eng- 
land continues to gain in surplus reserve 
during the week ; the actual amount of 
gain in bullion is £349,000, or about 
31,750,000, and in the reserve the gain 
is £502,000, or over $2,500,000, which 
brings it up to over fifty-one per cent. 
This increase is drawn partly from France 
and partly from the interior. Some 
$265,000 in gold bars have arrived here 
this week, but this shipment is not based 
on the quotation for sterling exchange, 
as the price of bills would not admit of 
shipments tbis way as an exchange 
transaction. The actual price of bills is 
now still one and a quarter to one and a 
half per cent. above gold importation 
figures, but the general course of the ex- 
change market is toward weakness, with 
reactions. The situation demonstrates 
pretty clearly that there can be no gold 
shipments abroad this season, while there 
is more than likely to be a return move- 
ment. 

The anthracite coal trade is extremely 
dull, but the companies are on the point 
of limiting mining to two million tons a 
month until July, which will leave four 
million tons a month to be mined for the 
balance of the year, in the season when 
the demand will be the largest. The cur- 
tailment until July will no doubt sustain 
prices up to that period, and 
work off the surplus on hand. It can be 
depended on that no demoralization of 
the coal trade is going to be permitted. 
Pig and other iron is shaded a little in 
price ; but the trade is, on the whole, in 
a good condition, and for the year will 
wake an excellent showing. 

The resignation of Bismarck from the 
German Chancellorship at first caused 
apprehension, but after a day or two it 
was discovered that, on the whole, the step 
was in accord with the German senti- 
ment, which rather regards Bismarck as 
having fulfilled his mission in the position 
of virtual dictator over the destiny of 
Germany. Ilis successor seems to have 
the general indorsement of the nation, 
and has undoubtedly the confidence of all 
sections and parties. ‘This fact hasallayed 
any fear that the change will be felt 
financially. The Berlin markets, at first 
unsettled, have returned to a normal con- 
dition, and the event ceases to be a factor 
in the markets. 

The legislation on the tariff at Wash- 
ington is taking shape, and is about 
passing, in the form of a bill, from the 
committee-room of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to the House for con- 
sideration. The bill as framed is going 
to produce a reduction, if passed, of about 
. $65,000,000 in Government revenue, 
which, notwithstanding the fabulous 
figures named as needed for curtailment, 
is about all that the revenue will stand. 
The flow of currency to New York during 
the summer months, with no gold drain, 
will fill up the reserves of the banks, pro- 
vided the Government manages to keep 
afloat all funds that it takes in, so as not 
to absorb any in revenue, and money ease 
wil] set at rest the talk that is continu- 
ally indulged about stringency. 

The progress being made toward a set- 
tlement of passenger and freight rates in 
the Northwest is real, and, we believe, 
will soon result in bringing about a per- 
maneut peace. The absorption, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern is soon 
to be followed by a like absorption, by 
another trunk line, of the “ Loo ” line, so 
called, which has been a troublesome com- 
petitor ; this will end the conflict and pave 
the way for a lasting association between 
the Northwesterners, equivalent to the 
one which now exists between the East- 
ern trunk lines, and permits the latter to 
make almost unprecedented earnings. 
All this is on the programme, and is 
gradually being understood by outsiders, 
as it is by the inside powers. When 
finally accomplished, with ease in money 
and needed legislation, the time will be 
ripe for such an advance in stocks as we 
have not had for nearly teu years. The 


robably | 


continuance of great railway earnings— 
which are now constantly reported, even 
with present jevdiaaiee-aill thon be as- 
sured for the next year, and there will be 
no valid reason nor excuse for the con- 
tinuance of a manipulation to depress 
prices, now so vigorously applied, but with 
such indifferent success. 

The market for the week has shown 
—_ strength, though very dull. The 

ullness is the result of a resolution on 
the part of leaders that they will await 
the final adjustment of all questions be- 
tween roads before giving the signal. 
Quotations are steady to strong, and 
are generally in advance of a week ago, 
though, as usual, there are exceptions. 
The boud market is strong also, with a 
large investment demand. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $1,150,900 
Specie, increase.........-. 3,010,000 
Legal tenders, decrease.... 399,100 
Deposits, increase.......... 981,100 

rve, increase........... 2 365,625 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about 33,500,000. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT. 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
A Specialty. 


Prominently connected with c mservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


JOHN H. DAVIS & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


NO. 10 WALL STREET, MEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Our Burean cf Information for railway and all 
classes of investments is unusually complete, and 
its use is at the service of our customers without 
charge. Our inves igation of the value of bonds is 
very thorough, and intelligently conducted, enab!ing 
us to give valuable sasistance to those seeking first- 
class investm nts High grade bonds suitable for in- 
dividuals, estates, ur trust funds constantly on hand. 
Personal conference and correspondence solicited. 


Money may be Safe 


Invested in low i: tere -t-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but n> in est- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
sages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapi ly growing 
city in the Northwest, aod it will 
net 7 ani 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abl+ semi-anuually ian New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness aud guarantees tatisfact.on. 
Unquestioned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
233 Robert Streer, cor. Fourth, 
Sr. Paun, Minn. 


B f Send for the little book on West- 
Ore ern Mortgages as investments, 
mailed free on application to 


Investing 


Burnett & Fyo Investment Co 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under Brate ont with perpetual succession, for the 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Admntoietrster. Guardian, Trustee, 


Assign 
es desiring to make safe investments. 


ee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
We loan money for them on 


nee solic from 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 


24 Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


P id- Ca ital, &1,500@000 
61500000 


Weatern mo: company reporting to and 
examined by the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. Offers 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Becured by First Mortgages. 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 


239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, - - New York, 


Only 


The “Queen City”’ 
and Metropolis of 
SEAT TLE | 
Washi 
to the Lead- 
ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, Seattle. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CoO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not. 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 
3,000, 000.00 fita, every dollar of an 
terest bas enter 


—_ at maturity, and al - 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
er cent., aud profits, in a comparatively short 
, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even r, 
entirely free from speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 broadway, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 


609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. Lf 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Fight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


No. 14° Nassan Street, New York. 
Wa. Stewart Eno, President R. and 


s 
G. Liviseston Mo Vice- dents; Luruer B. 
BunNgLL, H. Ex.is, Becretary. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- , Headquarters for 
gated Farins, not / ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security Colorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment kers and Agents, To- 


C. W. DARLING E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO.| Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 
and work done for the 

River Valier sents County. A regular in- 
come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


T. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
Mgr. G. H. Parner, Bec’y. 
- #100.000 
75,000 


P. C. Himepaven, Pres’t. 
W. H. Rossen, V.-P. & 


Authorized Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, - 


The Matual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent, 
interest on all deposita. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


N First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
Farm Ci Property, Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to holding 
made in Bioux Falls cit rt 

nvestmen x reperty— 
the est cit in the new State, with Ave lacge 


Trunk Lines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
North west. 
Send for circulars and references. 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to Tor Curis- 


TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An 


tomo, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


Sawn Antonio, TEx. 
USHN ELL 
USHNELIL, 

fPeal Estate and Pinancial (gents. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES, Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cont. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES. —First National Rank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited, 


peka, Kansas. Special attention given to placing | 
money on farms and other and productive prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 
dreds of loans for persons from England to California. | 
Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4. 
to 6 per cent., according to time. Send for a free | 
copy of Knox's Investor's Guide.”’ Addreas 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River, Tt 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick public rclools, the 
Presbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many other attraction=. 
[It is the wateway to the Sloux Reservation Bow opel 
to Homesteaders. | 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for mvestment+ in lots, 
landsand investment securities. For specific informa 
tion, 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakot4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| — 
| — 
——— | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
36 guilable Building. Bosion, 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,”’ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LAND & SECURITY COMPANY 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C, 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained, 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 


The National Bank of the Republic 
The National Bank of Kansas citys 
The Denver National Bank. a 
Denver, Col, 


The Merchants’ National Bank. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money lender west; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender! 

We send a primer trom 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
know but do not. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
s City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


Ness County Bank an 


1% 


N. 


1% 


on Kaneas 

and eleradea 
rrigaied) Farms. 
oans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
pon and based 
the most Con- 
Valua- 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully teed. 


J 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS. DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
ag Dakota. Lists of lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT cTACOMA 


mercial and Manufacturie 
Northern Pacific Rail- 


Cen 
of State of WASHI 
"the the head Hof navigation on Puget Sound ; the cen- 
road the Mini 4 Timbe ber Regions on the Pacific 
Coast send for fall to the 
TACOMA LAND OO., Zacoma, Wash. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers ¢ r cent. Dehens tures, secured by 
deposit of with the Union Trust 

tof issue lim- 


Com y New York. 
tee law. Connecticut ices Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


hey ay JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


uying nture an 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Highest rate of consistent 


hoicest Pamphlets 
E. 8. A. L. Onmapyr, Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - WN. ¥. City. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, 1 ,000,000. 
KANBAS CITY, MO. 
cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
7 Phe direct obligation of the Company secured by 
business property and recommended by prominent 


business men and vankers of Karsas City. Send for 
circulars with full particulars. 


=W. P. Rice, Pres. + Union Investment (0, 


O. F. Paes, Treas. 


Before luvesting 


Dakota is one of the riche 
all the agricultural 
lead, tin, iron, and coal ; produces the finest wheat in 
the world, the greatest of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 00 bushels of corn in 1889. Our ma ment 
has been from its earliest settlement e aged in the 
Ins cox of conservative investments. Doing business 
p a country with which we are thoroughly acq t- 

ed, and having unequaled businees connections, we 
secure Only the choicest, and refuse many wore lear s 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improved 


examine our securities 
and coneervative busi- 
ness methods. South 
and most prosperous of 
States ; has gold, silver, copper, 


farm and * property. The laws of South ota 
subject loan and trust Companies to frequent and 


severe examinations. No State in the Union inver- 
tigates ite financial greater 


care. Gua’ co nformation 
NEEED "MORTOAGES. 6 
upon 
KEY STONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Street. 
F. H. Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, pod. 
and Acre Properties, both in and on ope any 
of 4? Harbor 


PROFITS.” 
LUANS.—We can loan money h- those not wish- 


Dulu 


ing to inv vest at 7 and 8 8 per cent. ual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ ional Du- 
luth. and h s who have t with us in other 
States. we solicit corres 


WM.C.SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from on: 
8% to five years. Inf and reference: 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Donver. Co! 


J.J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Forks Loan ano Lano Co,, 


éncorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Loans made on Farm 


First Mo 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANS\S. 
BONDS STOCKS 
CORRFSPONDENCE 


and Cl 
Bon 


Thos answering an Advertis: went } 


will confer a favor upon the Adv i- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Cards of not more than 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents, 


FOR SALE-—A pew in West Presbyterian (Dr. 
Paxton’s) Church. Address Owner, Post-Office 
Box 659, New York. 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 


A YOUNG LADY Betine : a position as compan- 
ion or governess. References given. Address 
L. E. M., No. 7,283, care of Christian Union. 

FOR SALE—Machine business—-principally ele- 
vators, shafting, pulleys, etc., controlling several 
valuable specialties; will be sold at inventory 
price, $11,000, if sold atonce. Reasons for selling 
unconnected with business. Acdress P. O. Box 
727, New Haven, Conn. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN! From the North Cape 
to Ober-Amwmergau and Paris! Sixth season. 
Select ; limited ; unsurpassed. Send for complete 
itinerary. Misa Marietta Melvin, Lowell, Maas. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps mother'ess, for leisurely travel and 
reridence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eigu Travel,” office of The Christian Union. 

A NORTH GERWAN REFINED LADY, 
havivg great experience both in teaching and 
traveling, wishes a position to go abroad, or of 
trust. References exchanged. Address Miss 8., 
No, 7,304, Christian Union Office. 


A GERMAN GENTLEMAN, thorovgh musi 
cian, good organist, desires a church engagement 
in the spring. Testimonials. Address H Fiuck, 
P. O. Box 3,394, New York. 

FOR SALE—At Guilfors, ¢ Conn —$1,0 0 cash, bel- 
ance on easy terms-—two-story and attic stone 
house ; fourteen rooms; two acres ground; fruit 
and shide trees; large barn. Address 8., P. O. 
Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 


FOR RENT FOR THE SEASON- On the 
Hudson, eighty miles from New York, country 
residence of ten rooms, completely furnished. 
Large grounds, large g rden; an abundance of all 
kinds of fru:t; neser etation and landing; cool, 
healthful, and quiet. In every way a very desira- 
ble place. Rent $100 per mouth. Address J Bur- 
ruughs, West Park, N. Y. 


TO RENT- Os Lovg Island, a very large house, 
suitable for a vacation home; $125 per season. 
Apply to Misa V. Potter, 160 West Fifty-ninth 
Btreet, New Y wk City. 

TO RENT for three mouths, or the summer, at 
$300 a month, a thoroughly and tastefully fur- 
nished house in Cherry Valley, N. , near Sharon 
Springs and other attractive resorts. A delight- 
ful country home. Ample grounds. Stable and 
garden. Apply to“ D,’’ National Ceutral Bank, 
Cherry Valley, N. Y¥. 


A YOUNG MAN, an accomplished linguist and 
experienced in the capacity of companion ard 
friend to a lad needing a fellow-tourist and 
guardian for travel in Europe, will make a brief 
epgageweut for thissummer. Refe ences of the 
most satisfactory sort will be furnished and are 
also expected. Address immediately, G. F , Box 
2,787, New York City. 


TYPEWRITER— eR good as new, and ip 
perfect order, used very little, for sele. Ham- 
mond, No. 7 391, Christian Unton Office. 

A YOUNG LADY aren graduate, and 
bas had twu ) ears’ experience as a teacher, desires 
to secure a p sition in a private schcol for next 
year. Latin a epecialty. Address B., No. 7,239, 
Christian Union Office. 

A HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER must go South 
for two months on account of his health, a:d 
desires some occupation which will defray ex- 
penses in whole or part. Box 526, Woonsocket, 
& 


HE + NEW % NDY 

FOR «+ YOUR # FILE = OF + THE 

CHRISTIAN UNION # WILL 

BE MAILED * TO YOU ON 

RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
* ADDRESS « THE = CHRISTIAN *% 
UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 


SPECIAL 

TO 
CHRISTIAN 
UNION 
READERS: 


Every reader interested in gar 
dening in any degree—flowers, 
trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg~ 
etables, conservatories, window 
gardens, etc.—is invited to send 
for a free specimen of 7%¢ 


American Garden. 


The sub- 


scription price is $2 00 a year; 
20 cents a copy; 50 CENTS FOR 


A FOUR MONTHS TRIAL. 


It is 


the best journal of its class, for 
American readers, without ex- 


ception. 


In Club with Christian Union, $4.00, 


GARDEN PUBLISHING (0., Ltd., 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


THE 


A little aeecident 
Which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens how 
and then in every 
house, 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 


Order them on all new thades. They only cost a trifle. 


[Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 


supplied. 
already up. 


Thousands of families buy them for shades 
For outfit and terms address 


Tue Paterson Noverry OMPANY, 


Sole Mar 


facturers, Paterson, N, J 


HAIR & SKIN 


Anclegant dreesing ex 


quisitely perfamed, 


re- 


moves allimpurities from 

the scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., Now York. 


Infallible for curing 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. , 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Sreware 


Pearl St. Cor. Peck ip, 
SEND FOR Price List - 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS* 


Pz: WAYS CLEAN 


GLASS SU SURIAES 
SEAMS 
CANNOT SMELL 


fe) 


- WM LUSTRATED. ~ 


| moderate prices. References among Christian 
| Union subscribers. 
| 
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THE SECRET DISCOVERED AT 


LAST!? 
[From the New York Evening Post, March 18.) 


That the immense coal-miners’ strike 
in England is the direct result of the sup- 
port given by the London public, and 
especially by the clerical and philan- 
thropic part of it, to the dock laborers’ 
strike, there can be little question. Lon- 
doners are now thoroughly cured of their 
philanthropic rage excited by the last- 
mentioned strike, but, like Frankenstein, 
they have raised the deyil and they can- 
not lay him. The gasmen’s strike, which 
followed soon after, showed the conse- 
quence of exciting unreasonable expecta- 
tions among ignorant men. There are 
30,000 turbulent strikers parading the 
streets of Liverpool to-day, and putting 
the whole towu in terror, and keeping 
‘ven the military garrison on the alert, 
in the firm belief, which people who 
ought to know better are spreading every 
day, that there is a great fund some- 
where available for the diffusion of com- 
fort and Jeisure through the community, 
which the well-to-do are keeping from 
the poor, and that the notion that tem- 
perance and industry and economy are 
necessary to prosperity—or, in other 
words, that success ip life depends in 
any large degree on character—is all 
humbug. The German Emperor’s Labor 
Conference is likely to have the same 
effect. In fact, it would not be at all 
surprising if within the next few years 
we were to witness, owing to the follies 
of philanthropy, the greatest disturbance 
of industry the modern world has seen, 
followed, of course, by the usual subse- 


- quent inerease of misery. The labor 


problem will pursue every civilized coun- 
try like a scourge of Providence until 
people recognize its simplicity. It con- 
sists simply in the collection at certain 
points of more mouths than there is pro- 
vision for, and the highest law of all says 
that wherever this is the case there must 
be suffering. No solution which does 
not make population lag behind produc- 
tion will ever be of any value. The 
story which comes from every strike, 
that thousands stand ready to take the 
places of the strikers, if they can be 
protected, contains the secret of most 
human misery. 


THE BIRTH OF AN ISLAND. 


About four and a half years ago the 
people on an island in the southern part 
of the Tonga group in the Pacific ob- 
served a terrible commotion far out at 
sea. It seemed to them that the waters 
were boiling, and that smoke was rising 
from the surface of the ocean. A little 
while before, the waters near their shores 
had been agitated in an unaccountable 
manner, and big waves rolled in, although 
there was not much wind stirring. A 
few of the bravest among the people 
launched one of the sailboats and started 
toward the scene of disturbance. They 
halted at a considerable distance from 
the center of the commotion, but they 
were near enough to determine accu- 
rately the nature of the phenomenon be- 
fore them. 

A new island was coming into view. 
One of the volcanic vents at the bottom 
of the sea had spread its molten rock and 
ashes over the ocean bed until the grow- 
ing mass reached the surface. No longer 
impeded by the ponderous weight of 
water, the voleano débris shot high into 
the air with a roar that was heard for 
many miles, and was sifted over the 

wing mass. [By far the larger part of 
it fell to one side of the crater through 
which the matter was finding vent. A 
very large part of the debris was nothing 
but ashes, and the prevailing wind carried 
nearly all of it to one side of the orifice. 
The eruption lasted for several days, and 
when it finally ceased a new island had 
been added to the Tonga group, and it 
now bears the name of Falcon Island. 

It was the old story, but one that has 
seldom had eyewitnesses to record it. In 
a similar mauner the whole of Iceland 
was reared above the sea within a recent 
geological age by matter brought from 
the bowels of the earth. Hundreds of 
islands, along the lines of volcanic action, 
stretching far across the Pacific, came to 
the light in exactly the same way as Fal- 
con Island. This latest of the volcanic 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 


islands was the product of a very moder- 
ate eruption, and we can imagine what 
gigantic convulsions of nature attended 
the birth of many an island that is a hun- 
dred-fold larger than the new little speck 
in the Tonga group. 

Those ales which were reared above 
the sea only by prodigious and probably 
long-extended eruptions, are likely, even 
in these later days, to be the scene of the 
most stupendous volcanic activity. The 

reat eruption of Skaptar, a century ago, 
is believed to have covered a part of Ice- 
land and the adjoining seas with a larger 
mass of lava than has poured from Vesu- 
vius and Aitna combined since the burial 
of Pompeii. It killed one-fifth of the 
population, destroyed the arable lands, 
and frightened the fish from the adjacent 
waters, so that for a long time the people 
were in danger of starvation. The vol- 
canic vent that gave birth to little Falcon 
Island is right in line with the great chain 
of voleanic islands in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where most of the stupendous 
eruptions of modern times have occurred. 
It was on Simbowa, a little east of Java, 
that an explosion occurred sixty-eight 
years ago, audible for nearly one thousand 
miles, and so completely burying a whole 
province that only twenty-six persons es- 
ca in a populaiion of twelve thou- 
sand. 
In October of last year Mr. J. J. 
Lister visited Falcon Island, then four 
years old, and he has just reported the 
results of his observations to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. The 
es dust or ashes, greenish gray 
in color, of which the island is composed, 
is very friable, and the waves, dashing 
against the new obstruction in their way, 
have torn off the edges and considerably 
reduced the island’s area. The largest 
amount of material is gathered on one side 
of the crater through which the tide of 
débris poured ; and there a cliff, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, fronts the sea. 
Inland the cliff slopes gently down until 
it reaches the level of the tongue of land, 
about a mile in length and only ten to 
twelve feet above high tide, which forms 
the rest of the ane It is a bare, dark 
heap of ashes, which the ocean rollers are 
doing their best to bury out of sight 
beneath the sea. As Mr. Lister walked 
over the hillside there was a distinct odor 
of sulphur in the air, and the distant 
parts of the island were seen through a 
thin blue haze. 

The explorer found that beneath the 
surface the mass was still very hot. At 
the surface the temperature was 77° ; 
two feet below the surface the thermome- 
ter registered 85°, and six feet six inches 
below, it reached 106°. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging conditions, nature was 
beginning to put forth efforts to cover the 
unsightly heap with the luxuriant verdure 
of the South Sea Islands. Two cocoanut 
trees were struggling upward, but they 
did not look prosperous. Specimens of 
grass and two other plants were found, 
and stranded fruits were svattered here 
and there all ready to germinate if they 
had any encouragement. The only living 
things the visitor saw were a bird and a 
small moth, but he found the burrows of 
some creature. 

Unless the sea destroys Falcon Island 
before it has a chance, it is not difficult 
to foresee what will be its future. On 
this voleanic débris a host of marine ani- 
mals and plants will find a resting place ; 
coral reefs will spring from the shallow 
waters around it and form a breakwater 
against the waves; the seeds of cocoa- 
nuts and of many shore-loving plants will 
drift there on the tide; decaying vege- 
tation will mix with the voleanic ashes to 
form alluvium, and another verdant island 
fit for the abode of man will exist in the 
southern seas —[The Sun. 


MINUTE WRITING. 


Pliny the elder, that indefatigable 
worthy, “ever young and ever fresh,” 
relates that Cicero once saw the Iliad of 
Homer ina nutshell. Huet, the English 
antiquarian, whose pleasure it was to 
search out the improbable, acknowledges 
that, after much study, he has nator 9" 
to have been possible. He says: “A 
piece of vellum ten inches in length and 
eight in width, pliant yet firm, can be 
folded and inclosed in a nutshell, using a 
large walnut. A piece of vellum this 


size can hold in its breadth one line, which 


| can contain thirty verses, and in its length 
two hundred and fifty lines. With a crow- 
quill the writing can be perfect. A page 
of such a piece of vellum will then con- 
tain seven thousand five hundred verses, 
and the reverse as much—the entire fif- 
teen thousand verses of the I[liad.” 

This was proved by Huet, before a com- 
pany of scholars and nobility, in the pres- 
ence of the Dauphin, by using a piece of 
“ and a common pen. 

enage, a linguist and literary man, a 
contemporary with Huet, records having 
seen whole sentences not perceptible ex- 
cept with a microscope, pictures and por- 
traits appearing to be only lines and 
scratches thrown down at random. One 
such formed the face of the Dauphiness 
with pleasing delicacy and correct re- 
semblance ; moreover, a poem in praise 
of this royal lady, containing some thou- 
sands of verses, written by an officer, was 
put into the space of eighteen inches. 

It is recorded that in the reign of 
Queen Bess many were astonished at the 
exhibition of the whole Bible put into an 
English walnut no bigger than a hen’s 
egg. “The nut holdeth the book; there 
are as many leaves in this little book as 
inthe great Bible, and there be written 
as much in one of these little leaves as in 
a great leaf of the bible.” It is men- 
tioned that this unreadable copy of the 
Bible was seen by many Ronsnat people. 

The library of St. John’s College, ~ 
ford, contains another unique bit of hand- 
icraft. It is a drawing of the head of 
Charles the First, wholly composed of 
written characters so minute that at a 
little distance the delicate strokes resem- 
ble the lines of an engraving. ‘The lines 
of the head and the ruff are said to con- 
tain the Book of Psalms, the Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The portrait of Queen Anne in the 
British Museum is another instance of 
success in minute pen-work. This lili- 
putian drawing, hardly larger than one’s 
hands, develops upon its surface count- 
less lines and scratches, which the official 
in charge assures the questioning public 
includes the entire contents of a thin 
folio, which in this way is carried in the 
hand.—[ Harper’s Bazar. 


AN ABSENT-MINDED PARSON. 


The burning of the old church at 
Danvers brings very vividly to the mind 
of a reader of the Listener’s—and a 
reader of the “ Transcript ” for fifty years 
—the old pastor of the Danvers church, 
the Rev. Milton P. Brainard. This rev- 
erend gentleman was a very absent- 
minded man, as well as a man with a 
large sense of humor and great skill in 
the use of sarcasm. Most of the stories 
still related of him at Danvers, however, 
have reference to his absent-mindedness. 
Oue Sunday he preached for a brother 
minister at Salem, five miles distant from 
his home. He drove in his own convey- 
ance, of course, and took his wife with 
him. When the service was over, his 
wife came out and took her post on the 
church steps to wait for him, but the 
parson drove straight home from the 
sheds, leaving his wife standing on the 
steps in the rain. When he reached 
home he put up his horse and went into 
the house. He found his youngest child 
making some sort of a disturbance. 

“ Why don’t you take the child to its 
mother ?” he asked the servant who had 
it. 

“Its mother?” said the woman, 
aghast ; “why, you took her to Salem 
this morning !” 

So the dominie had to hitch up and 
drive back to Salem ; and he found his 
wife still standing on the steps of the 
old church in Chestnut Street in the rain, 
calmly awaiting him. She had learned 
to be patient.—[Boston Transcript. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


An article in a recent number of “ Har- 
per’s Weekly,” by Henry R. Elliot, gives 
an account of the extraordinary growth 
of church building in New York in the 
last two years, and the costliness and 
variety of the new structures. In that 
time some fifty new houses of worship 
have been built or started, at an aggre- 
gate cost of about $5,000,000. The Ro- 


man Catholics have in this time projected 
some twelve cathedrals and churches, two 


of them costingeach $200,000, one $150,- 
000 and one $125,000, three $100,000, 
and the remainder lesser amounts The 
Protestant Episcopal Charch has built or 
begun to build eight houses of wor- 
ship, one costing $325,000, anot her $300,- 
000, a third $250,000, a fourth $200,000, 
a fifth and sixth $150,000 each, and the 
others at amounts under $100,000. The 
Presbyterians also have a record of eight, 
but only one of these buildings is esti- 
mated to cost over $100,000. ‘The Meth- 
odists have been building three churches, 
one of which will cost $175,000. The 
Baptists have also had three churches in 
course of building, but none of them will 
cost as much as $100,000. A miscella- 
neous list of eleven houses of worship is 
given in addition, costing in the aggre- 
gate nearly $800,000. ‘This review ee 
not include the proposed cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, the site for which alone 
has cost $850,000; nor the various mis- 
sion chapels and the church buildings not 
used for places of public worship. 


Cure is Cure 


Hlowever it may be effected; but unjust 
prejudice often prevents people from trying 
a ‘proprietary medicine,’ until other remedies 
prove unavailing. 

J. H. Ritchie, Commission Agent, Kingston, 
Australia, writes : 

“For years a confirmed sceptic as to the 
merits of proprietary medicines, I was at last 
converted by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For months a bottle of this medicine, 
of which I had come into possession through 

«the kindness of a friend, remained unopened 
in my closet, till one night I was seized with 
a violent cold accompanied by a racking 
cough. J/aring none of my usual remedies at 
hand, I thought of the Cherry Pectoral, and 
determined to give ita trial. The result was 
truly magical. Relief came almost instantly, 
and after repeating the dose, certainly not 
more than half a dozen times, I found my- 
self thoroughly cured. Subsequently my 
daughter was cured of a severe cough by the 
use of the Cherry Pectoral. I recommend 
this preparation to all sufferers from throat 
and lung troubles.” 

For croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
asthma, and consumption the best remedy is 


Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, 


‘PREPARED BY a 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents si 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
| AP Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


) is endorsed and prescribed by Icading 
) physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognize’ 
) agents in the cure of Consumption. it is 
) as palatable as milk. 


5 is a t 
 Scott’s Emulsion 
Flesh Producer, It is the 
| Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
| Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
} eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


} Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A church which desired to get rid of 
an aged pastor who had long served it, 
held a meeting to consider the matter. 


After considerable discussion, one of the 
deacons who had hitherto said nothing, | 


getting impatient, arose and said: “ Mr. 


Cheerman, I move that Mr. H.’s useful- | 
ness in this ere field come to an eend 
The motion was carried. 


arter to-night.” 
Churches sometimes bring a pastor's 
“ usefulness to an end” without a formal 
vote. It is easily done when a few peo- 


ple set themselves to it.—[Christian In- | 


quirer. 

—A second consignment of nine tons 
of mummified cats from the 
Egyptian cat cemetery has been sold at 
auction at Liverpool. 
brought £5 17s. 6d. _ ton, but some 
single pieces went for fancy prices, such as 
40s. 6d. for a head and 5s. 6d. fora perfect 
body without the head. 

—A saint’s skull is in litigation in 
Lyons. It belonged originally to Saint 
Jean Soanen, revered by Jansenists be- 
cause he had protested against the Bull 
Unigenitus.” It came, after his death, 
into the possession of an ancient family, 
by whom it was handed down, until re- 
cently an unworthy scion sold it to a local 


dealer in bric-i-brac, who, in turn, dis-_ 


posed of it for 3200 to a woman who 
already chanced to own the lower jaw of 
the same saint. The broker who brought 


this customer to the dealer rejected the | 


latter’s offer of $5 commission, and has 
sued for more. 
—Frances E.Willard reports that there 


are women in Chicago “who make a 
test. 


dozen shirts for seventy-five cents, and 
find their own thread.” Also that there 
are children “who work twelve hours a_ 
day for a dollar a week.” | 

—An old man named Peter Lechner 
lives, year in and year out, in a round | 
tower on the top of the Sonnblick Mount- | 
ain in the Austrian Alps—the highest. 
meteorological station in Europe, and 

erhaps in the world. Throughout the. 
hae Alpine winter he sees no living soul, | 
save for an hour or two on Christmas 
Day, when a party cuts its way to him 
from the valley below laden with pres-| 
ents subscribed for,in Vienna. His busi- 
ness in his eyrie between earth and 
heaven is to take, three times a day, the 
readings of various iustruments, and to 
telegraph or telephone them to the Clerk 
of the Weather in Vienna. For months 
his only chance of hearing a human voice 
is through the telephone. And all this 
Peter Lechner is willing to do for $200 
a year! But then Peter has no expenses, 
and his life is full of compensations. 
He is worried neither by letters, bills, 
nor callers. 

—A good story is told of Norman 
entering a room in which was a cage con- 
taining a magnificent owl. 
surveying the bird for a long time without 
making a single remark. 
nnmoved, placid, and erect. His mien 
was dignified, his horns impressive, his 
eyes cold and observant, his countenance 
sagacious and critical. 
man broke silence: “ Man, ye wad make 
a splendid moderawtor !” 

—A Brahmin is said to have written to 
a missionary : “ We are finding you out. 
You are not as good as your book. If 

our people were only as good as your 
Book, you would conquer India for Christ 
in five years.” 


— 


MEN’S WOMEN. 


“What are ‘men’s women’?” asked 
the most charming of her sex. “ Men are 


forever saying of so-and-so, whom, by the | exaetly alike. 
etest, that she is ‘a man’s| rently the same in every particular, yet 


way, I 


great 
The bulk of it! 


He stood | 


The owl sat | 


At length Nor-| 


her youth. She is in no sense a light 
woman, neither is she over-intellectual ; 
she would not speak Greek even if she 
could, 

She is a creature of infinite tact, whom 
every being with the outward semblance 
of a man interests profoundly. With him 
she is always at her best, and she con- 
trives to get out of him the best there is. 
She listens well, and grows sympathetic 
as she listens. Has he a special weak- 
ness ? she half tempts him to believe it is 
avirtue. An adept in the subtlest forms 
of flattery, she would force the meanest 
of us to shine even when he is ill at ease. 
And yet, above all, she remains sincere. 
Her interest in him is real, and survives 
the fleeting moments. He isa man ; that 
is to say, for her, the brightest page in 
nature’s book. She respects convention, 
knowing well when she may venture to be 
unconventional ; yet she is unapproach- 
able and irreproachable. In return he 
adores her. 

This is all very well, you say, but I 
don’t like that woman. Dear madam, as 
it never enters into her calculation that 
you should, she does not take such pains 
with you. She makes dear foes among 
you, of course. Sometimes, even, she 
does not escape calumny. But this, hav- 
ing no actual basis, falls of its own 
weight, and in the end, as you yourself 
will admit, you stand in awe of her. Your 
question proves it. I have tried to tell 
you why we like her; and if you must 
have a word of definition, here it is : She 
is one who has the gift to study men, 
and who, having studied many, finds the 

process still amusing. If you lack this 
primal requisite, abandon the unequal con- 
You will never become like her by 
a servile imitation of her tricks and her 
manners. In spite of these, which set you 
so against her, let me entreat you to be- 
lieve her a deserving woman indeed.— 
[Seribner’s Magazine. 


— 


HOW THE BOOMERANG IS MADE. 


This curious and unique weapon, about 
which so much has beev written and so 
little is really known, is, says Mr. Horace 
Baker in “Scribner’s Magazine,” 


It 


tree, the hardest and heaviest wood being 


always selected, and its curve follows the | J 
grain of the wood. Thus it will vary} | 


from a slight curve to nearly a right 
angle ; no two ever being the same shape. 


It is about three-eighths of an inch thick | 


and from two to three inches wide, 
tapering toward the ends, which are 
either round or pointed. 
sharpened all around, and the length 
varies from fifteen inches to three and a 
half feet. 

This is the shape of the boomerang, but 
the secret of its peculiar flight is to be 
found not so much in its general form as 
in its surface. This, on examination, is 
found to be slightly waving and broken 
up by various angles. ‘These angles bal- 
ance and counterbalance each other ; 
some, by causing difference in the press- 
ure of air on certain parts, give steadi- 
ness of flight and firmness ; others give 
buoyancy, and each has generally to be 
determined practically by experimental 
throwing. Some boomerangs appear to 

mere dented or crooked sticks ; but 
they are really implements which some 
black man has whittled and scraped till 
these dents or angles have been properly 
adjusted: according to the boomerang 
principle. I believe it is possible to make 
a boomerang by exact mathematical cal- 
culation ; but yet I have never seen two 
I have made two, appar- 


a) 
-eurved piece of wood, slightly convex gn 
one side and nearly flat on the other. 
is cut from a natural bend or root of a 


The edge 


woman.’ Teach me how to be one, please. | while one rose buoyantly the other fell 
Wherein lies the charm ? Must I smoke | dead, because of some untrue adjustment 
like your Venetians? Must I talk/|of the angles of its faces. When all 
horse ? Must I adopt all the other of | angles are properly arranged, the boom- 
your dreadful ways ?”’ _erang goes through the air somewhat as 
Certainly not, dear madam. Yet it is a serew-propeller goes through the water 
uite true that while one man’s ideal | —whirling rapidly im its flight like a re- 
differs most fortuitously from another’s, | volving wheel. 
as one star differeth from another star in| Gravitation and the force with which 
glory, there are those who are known | it is directed cause its peculiar swallow- 
among us as “ men’s women,” for a happy | like swoops, which are prolonged by the 
combination of qualities somewhat difficult | action of the floating angles in counter- 
to describe. “ A man’s woman,” to begin | acting gravitation ; consequently, with 
with, is old enough to know the world | spent force it is still kept on the wing, 
thoroughly ; yet, though she need never | and often reaches the ground considera- 


have been beautiful, she must have kept! ably behind the thrower. 


(MF ENTIAL | Reader—Dear Reader—and espe- 


cially Dear Painter Reader: Did 
you ever happen to hear of any varnish-makers 
doing business at Hunter’s Point? You never 

did ? 


tory is located there; and our name, it is—no, 


Well, we are varnish-makers, and our fae- 


not McCarthy, but—allow us to whisper it in 
your ear—it is: 


THE LAWSON VALENTINE Co. 


And we have a very decided opinion about 
the quality of the varnishes we produce there. 
Of course you know nothing about that either, 
We're 


If you ll promise 


for that’s a secret—or it WAS a secret. 
just beginning to let it out. 
to keep it exceedingly dark, so that your com- 
petitor over the way cannot gain knowledge and 
profit by it, we don’t mind giving vou the bene- 
fit of the pointer. 
You promise? All right. 


your ears, for we shall only whisper it to you: 


Now sharpen 


OUR VARNISH IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SAS BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


‘ 
q 


| 


{ 
i 


VININ 
| ' food 


manently relieve or mitigate the worst features of Nervous Pros- 


BO 2 By its powerful and concentrated 


properties alone will per- 
tration, Consumption, Wasting of old age, Weakness 
from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dyspepsia, and all Intesti- 
Its wonderful blood-making qualities will insure 


Use 


nal troubles. 
perfect nutrition, increased appetite, and better digestion, 


BOVININE in all conditions of acute or chronic illness. 


Al Favorite with Physicians. 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,”’ is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 

unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the lergest sale 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 
are ingometeaaen They act like magic, bringing back almest 
immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole eee frame to renewed he 
and energy. 


Beecham's Pills are now being introduced imto the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 37 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 centa, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gor- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Urgcan has had such a sale. 

We want to secur the best concep. 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
iiustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

liere is one specimen illustration. 


Oreans were scattered ina 


No other 
No other 


gn the 200,009 


lil, 
to pick them 
up at one cent for tea, he would 
je 
This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try’ 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North Street, Philadelphia. 

State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 

916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
An interesting Book of Facts (con- 

taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 

entitled, How Large is 200,000, 

will be mailed free; one copy to one 

address. 


Branch 
Ufiices: 


Spring Styles 
for Children. 


BEST&CO 


We are showing new goods in every department for 
the complete outfitting of BOYS, GIRLS, AND 
BABIES. 

As this is our EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY, 
we are prepared to offer a larger and better assort- 
ment of everything they need, from HATS TO 
SHOES, than can be found elsewhere, and at the 
lowest prices. 

Youths’ and Misses’ sizes up to eighteen years in- 
cluded. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


BENSONHURST-B 
SEA. 


The first impress} — we 
alight at the Sta- 
tion is the absence 
unsightly —everyti. g seems 


beautiful Coming from Bath 
Beach is like stepping into an- 
other world. Mules of streets 
are just from the hand of the 
engineer, the turf has been cut 
to the broken bhue-stone side- 
walks; long vistas of newness 
over the rounding plateau to 
the beach and to the coun- 
try; fifty new houses have just 
sprung up, the architect is here, 
and the landscape gardener— 
in a little while it will be a 
Paradise! 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SzA is perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 35 min- 


utes from Brooklyn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and B. B. & W.E. KR. R. Lote forsale. Llus- 
trated circular sent. Apply to the ent on the 
property, or G. B. F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court Bt. 


(Gartield Bldg. Brooklyn. 
| 

> 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
TPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) Includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embroid- 
ered cover, for 8250 cash, or 8275 on in- 
stallments, only 820 cash and $8 monthly 
for the balance until paid. 


| | 
ain 
Waters Co, 


These are the famous new Waters Uprights, the 
best and most durable pianos made, 74; octaves, 
RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING QUALITY, full iron frame, repeating ac- 
tion, finest ivory keys, THREE PEDALS and 
every improvement. 

No charge for delivery within twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and shipping to distant 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. Send for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2 Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
4 and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
< 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Vice-President, 


4 
THIS 
Ay 
> 


President; 


NONE 
GENUINE <* 
WITHOUT 


PTRADE 


NZ 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 
only. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr.Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Comp’y 


827 and 820 Broadway, New York 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection t) our 
NEAVY SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 


TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun and 
Raw Silk Tapestries, Suk aud Mohair Plushes, was 
never so complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


Also fine seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line of 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at moderate prices. 
Agents for Hall's Celebrated Bedding 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, COTTAGES, 
AND SUMMER RESI- 
DENCES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and Mth Sts., YEW YORK. 


For Finest 

Merchant Tailoring 
and best 

Ready-made Clothing 
go to E, O. Thompson, 
245 Broadway 

‘near the Post-Office). 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish. not depleted of its 
natural virtues by any precess of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion 
with an equal quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 


bring the price of Oil. 


Because—lIn taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assio ilated than other Oils. 


Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 


Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. ae ty 
Because —This perf ct Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer - cc abounding in the stores. 


Because—It is readily obtainable—all well-stock 


Drug Stores have 


Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


4 


as fine a collection 


CARPETS. 


Spring Importations of 
SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
Royal Wiltons, 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 


A New Fabric, 


BIGELOW AXMINSTERS, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


The stock of these highly prized 
fabrics is unique, and it is seldom 
shown 


can be 


at one time, Some extra fine pieces 


for Libraries and Dining-Rooms. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Droadcoay As 1916 


NEW YORK. 


Last week we invited attention to 
the new Salesroom in the basement, 
and to the sale there of Silks and 
Dress Goods, at very moderate prices. 

This week we mention the exten- 
sive alterations and additions on the 
Second Floor of our store, whic! 
give greatly increased facilities in 
our Dressmaking Department for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

The space occupied by the stocks 
of Black Goods and Cloths has been 
noticeably enlarged; and the room 
for Ladies’ Underwear and for In 
fants’ Goods nearly doubled. 

Visitors will find a new elevator 
near the Broadway door. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we wil! 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & 150 Bowery, ¥ 


ISCHED 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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NATURE’S MIRROR. 


VERY person ina normal mental condi 
, ry) tion desires to be popular, and it is a 
legitimate ambition, because popularity 
means influence, the ability to move 
men. This power, like the house in the 
Scriptures, depends for its value on the foundation. 
If it is built on the quicksands of seeming, it will 
not stand the storms that will, no matter how fenced 
about, attack it. But if built on the rock founda- 
tion of being, then the floods and winds may both 
assail, but it will withstand them in its integrity. 

The popular man whose popularity is founded 
on being never poses to gain it, but goes on his way 
living his life of singleness of purpose to de, and 
make the best of himself and his opportunities. 
He wastes no energy on analyzing the position he 
holds among his fellows, for popularity is not his 
aim, but character; he commands his position, to 
speak paradoxically, by ignoring it. His power lies 
not in reaching out, but up. He has the breadth 
of mind to expect criticism, to be misunderstood ; 
realizes that every man does not appear at his best 
before him, and knows that, being human, he errs 
in his intercourse with his fellows, at times giving 
an entirely different impression from that intended. 
Knowing this, his soul is not torn by the thought 
that he is not always taken at his best; that he 
gives impressions that misrepresent him. How 
often are we startled at the false estimates we hear 
of those whom we know intimately! 

Every masterly human mind has presented two 
sides of its nature that has left the opportunity for 
discussing where its greatness ends. “No man is 
a hero to his valet.”” He never would be a hero if 
he were always putting on his boots. We do not 
measure greatness by the trivial acts of life. 

Thackeray, that master of men and of language, 
has left a letter that shows most clearly how much 
of his power came from his dispassionate way of 
looking at men ; not making himself a sort of 
social god before whom all the world must bow, not 
crushed beeause some man had not appreciated him, 
but quietly accepting men’s estimates of himself, 
entirely unmoved by them. This was not indiffer- 
ence, it was sound wisdom, honest self-respect. 
Thackeray had been proposed as a member of the 
Atheneum Club, and when the result was an- 
nounced he wrote the following letter to his friend, 
Abraham Hayward: 

“Thank you for your kind note. I was quite pre- 
pared for the issue of the kind effort made at the 
Atheneum in my behalf. Indeed, as a satirical 
writer, I rather wonder I have not made more 
enemies than I have. I don’t mean enemies in a 
bad sense, but men conscientiously opposed to my 
style, art, opinions, impertinences, and’ so forth. 
There must be thousands of men to whom the 
practice of ridieule must be offensive ; doesn’t one 
see such in society, or in one’s own family ’—per- 
sons whose natures are not gifted with a sense of 
humor? Such a man would be wrong not to give 
me a blackball, or whatever it is called—a nega- 
tory nod of his honest, respectable, stupid old head. 
And I submit to his verdict without the slightest 
feeling of animosity against my judge. Why, Dr. 
Johnson would certainly have blackballed Fielding, 
whom he pronounced “A dull fellow, sir—a dull 
fellow!” And why shouldn’t my friend at the 


Atheneum? About getting in I don’t care two- 
pence ; but, indeed, I am very much pleased to have 
had such sureties as Hallam and Milman, and to 
know that the gentlemen whom you mention were 
so generous in their efforts to serve me. What 
does the rest matter? If you should ever know 
the old gentleman (for old I am sure he is, steady 
and respectable) who objects to me, give him my 
best compliments, and say I think he was quite 
right to exercise his judgment honestly, and to act 
according to that reason with which Heaven has 
mercifully endowed him. . . . May we all be hon- 
est fellows, and keep our heads from too much 
vanity.” 

Thackeray teaches a wholesome lesson. We ex- 
ercise the right of private judgment when we meet 
men. There is the indefinable something which 
says, “1 do not like him,” or “I do like him.” Yet 
we object to another exercising that same right in 
regard to ourselves. We need to free ourselves from 
personalities ; to live true to our aims, our purposes, 
and be unmoved by the opinions based on misunder- 
standing. Thackeray readily saw that his opponent 
did not object to the man, but to his literary work, 
for he was conscious that to the man there could be 
no honest objection. There was much more than 
literary effort in the man Thackeray, and he knew 
it. That a man should not approve of his work did 
not surprise him. Conscious integrity saved him 
from thinking the objection a personal one. 

We need, most of us, to cultivate this liberality in 
dealing with men. We object to the man when we 
do not know the man, only the small part of him 
publicly expressed, and put up a bulwark between 
souls who could and should find many common 
meeting grounds. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A WOMAN'S 
ATHLETIC CLUB. 


By Mary Taytor Bisset. M.D. 


©,/UERILES are being constantly sent to us 
from different parts of the country 
regarding the organization of Women’s 
Athletic Clubs and private gymnasia 
for girls; and as the last of these in- 
quiries came from one of our Christian Union friends, 
we shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to make 
a few suggestions anent this subject. 

We may suppose a case of a small town where 
twenty women desire to organize some means for 
physical self-improvement, but where no special 
interest in the subject already exists. In this case 
the first important step would be to create a public 
sentiment in favor of the project, and to this end 
the use of the daily press, as well as the presenta- 
tion of the project for discussion in the reading 


.club, or the library circle, or even in the select 


sewing society of the town or church, would serve 
as a lever. Rene one of the twenty girls should be 
prepared with a few interesting facts as to the 
actual existence of such clubs or gymnasia in 
other parts of the country, the work done in them, 
and the measure of success and popularity attained. 
Should the town harbor a woman physician, her 
pen and her other personal influence might be 
enlisted to present the physiological and hygienic 
side of the question, and in addition a little of the 
printed literature on the subject should be collected 
for reference and information. 

Given a sufficiently liberal public interest (and 
the co-operation of the medical fraternity, if it can 
be attained, will be found to be of great value in 
this direction), the twenty women might now pro- 
ceed to divide themselves into committees, in true 
American fashion, whose bnsiness it shall severally 


be to secure the proper room, to arrange for its 
equipment, to obtain the names of one or more 
desirable instructors, and, last but by no means 
least, to present some financial scheme by which 
the little enterprise might be successfully carried 
out. 

It is evident that the facilities for obtaining 
a desirable room for a gymnasium would vary 
directly with the purses of the committee and the 
room rents of the town. With a membership of 
fifty, and yearly dues amounting to ten dollars for 
each member, it is possible that a sufficiently large 
room could be obtained, and the services of a 
teacher, provided the town offered some further 
opportunity to the teacher of increasing her income ; 
but it would be desirable to double the dues (i. ¢., 
to twenty dollars per year) to insure success. 
Sometimes a room can be obtained in the Town 
Hall building which would offer excellent space, 
and probably light for eight months of the year 
while the active exercise is being carried on. 

The space required would, it goes without saying, 
vary with the number of the club members. Twenty 
girls could exercise in a room forty by twenty feet, 
but great care would have to be exercised in the 
ventilation, and that limited space would not give 
opportunity for much exercise except what is known 
as floor work ; 7. ¢., standing in one’s place and 
going through certain drill exercises for chest and 
legs and arms. As a provision for more active or 
freer movements, running or leaping, or for the 
arrangement of any apparatus on the walls or ceil- 
ing, this would be entirely inadequate. 

It would probably not be impossible in such a 
town to obtain the use of a large loft or upper room 
of a barn, the proportions of which would be double 
the number of feet already suggested; and the 
object of the work would be much better subserved 
by the selection of some such respectable but per- 
haps humble gymnasium should the funds necessary 
to secure more ambitious accommodations be lack- 
ing. A magnificent apartment is not what is 
required ; space and air and the opportunity for 
ventilation and sunlight are the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and the fact that the building is unpainted or 
the walls and ceiling unfinished will not prevent a 
girl from enlarging her chest capacity or invigor- 
ating her muscles. 

As a matter of fact, any excess of funds would 
more profitably be reserved for the salaries of 
thoroughly educated instructors and assistants than 
expended in the adornment of the house used. 

As regards the equipment of the room, the ques- 
tion of funds must again be the decisive point. A 
wide-awake teacher with a class of interested girls 
will accomplish wonders with little or no apparatus, 
and a supply of dumb-bells, wands, and Indian clubs, 
with the addition of a pair of flying rings, and per- 
haps a vaulting bar, will provide all the necessary 
apparatus for a class for six months’ practice. [ 
am informed that one-pound dumb-bells can be 
purchased for twenty-nine cents per pair in New 
York City, and Indian clubs probably for a doilar 
per pair. Wands are proportionately less expensive, 
and can be improvised, if necessary, from broom 
handles. 

If a thoroughly equipped gymnasium is desired, 
it should contain, in addition to the above-mentioned 
apparatus, sets of chest weights, chest expanders, a 
trapeze, traveling rings, ropes, and other special’ 
pieces for the development of different muscles. 
This apparatus can be obtained from Dr. Sargent 
in Cambridge, Mass., from the Narragansett Supply 
Company in Providence, R. I., or through lucal 
supply companies in different cities, who will send 
price-lists upon application. There are two normal 
schools for the training of teachers in this work, 
which are respectively under the direction of Dr. 
Sargent, of Harvard College, and Dr. Anderson, of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and from these sources 
an instructor can generally be obtained. The 
salaries of such teachers do not differ materially 
from those of teachers in other departments, vary- 
ing with the locality and the amount of time re- 
quired. 
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The general laws which shall guide such a club 
are commonly the outgrowth of the necessities of 
the place in which it is organized. If the club is 
small (thirty to forty members), a president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer may be elected, who may 
form, with such other ladies as they desire to include, 
an Advisory Board or a House Committee. In a 
larger club the duties of all are so multiplied as to 
make it necessary to organize special committees 
who are responsible, severally, for indoor and out- 
door games, tennis and boating, fencing and kindred 
interests. Such committees might take charge of 
the social interests of the club. It will be found 
desirable to have a physician associated with the 
management, if not one of the regular officers, and 
such physician, with the instructor, should arrange 
the practical work in the gymnasium, make the 
rules relating to the hygiene of exercise, and give 
the required advice to members individually, accord- 
ing to their needs. Indiscretions in the gymnasium 
are responsible for the disrepute into which the 
subject of gymnastics for girls has fallen, and the 
only means by which these evils can be met is the 
education of the members by individual and general 
instruction in the laws of hygiene and the phys- 
iology of exercise. A few practical talks by the 
medical associate on the subjects related to the work, 
the objects of muscular exercise, its dangers and its 
benefits, on bathing and clothing and kindred topics, 
will be useful in affording a rational basis for the 
enterprise. 


A DOMESTIC SYMPOSIUM. 


,|HE daily mail to The Christian Union 
office for weeks has contained from one 
to five letters on the yreat American 
problem—the servant question. It cer- 

——— tainly is a question which affects more 
homes, and affects them more vitally, than the 
tariff, the World’s Fair, or ballot reform. An inter- 
esting feature of this correspondence is that most of 
the letters are from housekeepers in towns and vil- 
lages, showing that the servant is a more uncertain 
quantity away from the large cities. The first letter 
we publish is from one of the mountain towns of 
New Jersey. The town has churches representing 
all the orthodox denominations, and the houses have 
modern conveniences, as the writer says. 


Dear Editor : 

An article called “A Burden Imposed,” in your 
paper of February 6, has attracted my attention ; and 
as the letter you print above your article touches a 
subject of great interest to me, I write you this letter, 
hoping I may receive some information as to how this 
state of things is to be remedied. 

I very recently read in a daily paper a very touching 
bit of life, which, I am led to believe, is of almost daily 
occurrence. 

A young girl, married four years, whose husband 
deserted her two months before her baby was born, had 
to go to a charity hospital, from whence she had no- 
where to go, and, of course, no money. She found 
temporary shelter, and sought work ; found a little at 
odd times ; kept getting poorer and thinner and more 
discouraged, and still tries and tries to find work ; 
nurses her baby—how I know not, with her own starv- 
ing body and distressed mind ; and is at last found 
weeping over a mother’s heart-breaking agony, a dead 
baby, trying even then to resuscitate the poor little 
thing, not willing to believe it dead. Now, this woman 
and the one spoken of in your paper were both 
virtuous women, and if either of them could find work 
and a home would gladly accept of it. Your account 
shows “she was turned from door to door as an un- 
worthy object because she had no references.” Now, 
what leant to knowis this : why is it that such cases as 
the above are daily happening in New York, when there 
are hundreds of families suffering for help about their 
house and family? Why is it that, when I need a 
woman to work iv my house, | have to worry and wait 
and seek everywhere, and never find a person who is 
willing to do the work—keep the kitchen neat and tidy, 
do the cooking, and assist with the washing—where 
there is a good, comfortable bed, nice room, plenty to 
eat, good wages, and real kind home treatment? Why 
is it that 1 am made to feel my family is too large, or 
the place is too lonely, or it would be better that the 
washing should be “done out,” or, if I am nicely suited, 
some one offers the help I have trained to suit me a 
little more money, and she goes to the highest bidder, 
without a thought of the good home and the kind, 
motherly interest that has made her happy lately, and 
she goes off, leaving me without any one, aud will prob- 
ably change about from place to place, trying to feel at 
home somewhere else? I wonder why it is that we 
housekeepers have to go through with so much worry 
and annoyance with poor help and no help, when we 
ean offer such good ternis to any one who will come, 
and when there are so many poor women suffering for 
homes! I know I speak the voice and experience of 
many a mother who would gladly welcome the person 
willing to help her in her cares and take an interest in 
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her family, gladly paying good wages, give plenty to 
eat, comfortable room, and considerate treatment. 

The excuse given in the letter you quote is: “ No 
work could be found, for no one would take her without 
a reference.” I have seen many a reference not worth 
the paper on which it was written. 

Now, dear editor, can you solve this problem ? Can 
you tell your sisters in a delightfully healthy country 
village, where the houses have all “modern conven- 
iences,” where New York (which we cannot live with- 
out) can be reached in thirty or forty minutes, where 
everything is lovely —good church privileges and good 
homes—can you tell us how and where we are to find 
the help we so much need in our families ? 

If you can, you will confer an everlasting obligation 
upon one, anyway, who will appreciate your kindness 
and information. Yours truly, : 

The proposition was made in these columns 
about two years ago, by a lady who was brought in 
close contact with working girls, and who had 
taught them to see that servants were far better 
paid for their work than the factory girls were for 
theirs, to co-operate with any number of out-of- 
town housekeepers to supply servants. Her plan 
was this: Any number of housekeepers, from six to 
twenty or more, were to agree to take a certain 
number of girls, whom this lady would send as 
servants, in their families. These girls were to be 
friends, or the friends of friends, to insure a sense 
of companionship. They were to form aclub, under 
the management or two or three of the ladies, where 
they could meet once or twice a week; this club 
was to give to these girls the same opportunities 
given to factory girls in their clubs—practical lessons, 
social opportunities, the sense of companionship. 
Such organizations exist in England, and are very 
successful. No one town showed a desire to co- 
operate. One family in scores of towns offered to 
take one girl. The lady who made this offer 
believes that the reason girls will not remain con- 
tentedly out of town is because they are lonesome. 
The writer of the foregoing letter acknowledges 
that New York is a necessity to her. But how 
often do the servants in such a town get a chance 
to come to New York? Let a dozen housekeepers 
in this town combine to secure servants together— 
girls who are acquainted. Then let them in turn 
make a club-room of their kitchen, or some room 
in which the girls would feel at home, or let them 
secure a room that will be open two nights in the 
week to the members of the club, and see if the 
servant question does not lose many of its perplex- 
ing phases. Let them unite on the wages they will 
pay for the several kinds of service; pay wages 
weekly instead of monthly, giving a fair field and 
no favor ; secure a cooking teacher for part of the 
year; give lessons in plain sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery ; make the girls feel that their being 
servants is one of the reasons they should seek all 
opportunities for education in practical questions ; 
have classes in reading and writing; let the girls 
share with each other any gift or knowledge they 
have. This co-operation is possible, and will appeal 
strongly to the better class of girls, and attract to 
the town the class of servants needed in a commu- 
nity of the best class of American families. 

The next letter is from a college town in Massa- 
chusetts. The servants must be imported in such 
a town. The native population does not supply 
servants equal to the demand, and the result is an 
abnormal condition destructive to employer and 
employed. We wish we had space to print the 
whole letter. The writer has had eleven servants in 
twenty-two months, for a family of three adults and 
one child ; wages, four dollars per week. We quote 
from the letter, hoping some reader in Massachu- 
setts will be able to send to the writer that for which 


she asks: 


I, for one, am willing to instruct a girl of sa moral 
qualities and physical health, who shall have determined 
upon making a trained housekeeper of herself. She 
must be of a willing disposition, and ambitious to ex- 
cel. I can then guarantee her a pleasant home with 
me, and a “profession” by means of which she can 
never lack a home, nor independence. For what 
woman would wish to interfere with the work of the 
house if properly done ? 

It might be necessary at first to take two such pupils, 
as, from lack of skill, one would probably not be equal 
to a performance of all there is todo. It would entail 
some trouble upon me, but I would far rather under- 
take it than to go through what I have. These girls 
should be paid something, and receive full wages as 
soon as they are ready for them. They should not be 
younger than sixteen to eighteen years, nor so old that 
they are unwilling to be taught. However, my need 
just now is one efficient helper, deferring the other 
plan until autumn. 

Bertha von Marenholtz- Buelow has truly said, regard- 
ing the education of working people: “‘ The present 
demand is that labor shall be intellectualized.” “ Work 
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must be elevated to science.” “The workman must 
understand the theory of his work ; he must be able to 
give an account of the reason and aim of his doing.” 
“It is education in general that forms morally good 
and rational men.” 

Is it not practical’ to give girls of good moral quali- 
ties, but who have little or no taste for intellectual 
culture, a thorough scientific training for the work of 
a household, thereby specially fitting them for that 
largest field of work for women, but the one which is 
the most despised ? Would they not, in the nature of 
the case, command respect by their efficiency, and so 
redeem the doing of housework for others from the 
stigma which is now attached to it? Every woman 
who has seuse and reason should respect such an assist- 
ant. For does not the comfort of our homes and our 
husband’s peace of mind, as well as our own, depend 
upon its efficient performance by respectable and self- 
respecting people ? A women must show a competent 
helper that she respects her, and if our “servants ” 
were, most of them, efficient assistants, there would 
not be so much trouble. 


From Delaware, O., a very intelligent letter 
comes giving the history of years of difficulty, but 
acknowledging that the main difficulty is the 
scarcity of supply. The housekeepers advertise 
for weeks before they receive an answer. There 
must be some means of adjustment betweeri the 
overcrowded labor market in one field and the 
scarcity in another. No class of people in our 
country are quicker to discover an advantage in the 
labor market than that of the American working 
girl; but she is gregarious, she cannot live alone 
she must have companionship. It is not enough to 
move one family, even were that feasible ; they 
must have access to outside friends. There is no 
use of advancing the argument of good wages, 
good food, comfortable rooms. “ Life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment,” no matter 
what the social condition, and servants are human 
beings, with all their weaknesses, their strengths, 
their emotions, and these must be called in play or 
stagnation results. The highest wages will not 
counteract abnormal conditions. Another letter 
comes from a housekeeper of fifty years, who thinks 
the character of servants has changed greatly— 
that the service rendered to-day is not as intelli- 
gent as that of former years, nor rendered in the 
same spirit. The writer has never kept house with 
only one servant, so, valuable as her experience is, 
it does not embody the experience in a majority of 
American homes. As we have said before, the 
American people are a people of one servant, and 
the difficulty is to get servants who can meet the 
demands made upon them in these families. It is 
comparatively easy to adjust a household where the 
various departments are administered by a specially 
trained servant. 

A housekeeper of twenty-two years sums up her 
experience as follows : 

I have arrived at the conclusion that when the 
mistress has a definite idea of what she wants done, 
and knows how to do it, she may successfully teach, 
with order and system, self-control, patience, tact, and 
uniform kindness without undue familiarity in the 
treatment of servants, the housekeeping situation is 


jhen more women can be brought to regard their 
housekeeping, not only as a privilege, but as a moral 
obligation, an opportunity for the exercise of the best 
talents they may possess, we shall hear less of the 
incompetency, laziness, and viciousness of servants, and 
more of. their ability, willingness, and kind-hearted- 
ness. 


REST AND EXERCISE. 


HERE are two dangers that constantly 
threaten the human family—overwork 
and laziness. The happy medium be- 
tween these extremes is the evidence of 
: a mind that forces circumstances to 

yield to the best good of the individual. How to 

reach this happy medium is the goal of many who 
are postponing the use of the means to reach it 
until next year or next season or next week. For 

the present time the overdraft must be made. ‘I'm 

tired to death, but I must keep on now.” “I'm so 

tired I can hardly think; but there is no help. I 

must keep on at present.”” And the time of rest is 

always the illusive future, that never becomes the 
present while the worn-out worker has the power to 
prevent. The “American Analyst” had an able 
article recently on this subject, of which we give an 
extract : 

“There are a good many kinds of headache. In 
these days the nervous headache is a very distinct 
variety. It is generally in the front of the head, 


across the forehead, over the eyes. But it may be 


in other parts—at the top of the head, at one or 
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both sides, at the back, or all over. It is painful, 
depressing, disabling. A man feels, at the height 
of the paroxysm, like a hunter who has galloped his 
legs clean off, and who could not leap a three-foot 
ditch to safe his life. The spur is of no use; neither 
is the whip. The pain in the head is worse to bear 
than either, and the patient will rather endure both 
whip and spur than make any kind of effort which 
will make the head pain worse. Physic by itself is 
of no use. There is not a single drug known to 
medical science which will of itself at once and per- 
manently cure a nervous headache. On the other 
hand, drugs are not always needed. A complete 
change of air and circumstances will usually take 
away the pain in ten or twelve hours. Perfect rest, 
of a duration proportioned to the severity and long 
continuance of the symptoms, will make the cure 
permanent. There are, of course, methods of re- 
lieving or diminishing the pain until such time as 
may be possible to obtain the complete rest. But 
the rest is the thing to be secured at all costs. If 
not, the pain goes from bad to worse, and the risk 
from less to greater. The final consequence it is 
impossible to predict, except that a breakdown is 
sooner or later inevitable; and the breakdown may 
be for a year or for a lifetime. A nervous headache 
is a danger signal. If it be frequent, the danger is 
increased; if it be continuous, a catastrophe is 
imminent. ‘The driver must put on his brake at all 
hazards, or he will probably soon have a leap for 
his life. There are very few sets of circumstances 
in which it is a man's duty to go on with his work 
when he is in this condition, at all risks. Even a 
threatened bankruptcy had better be risked than a 
threatened life. Besides, a man who is in the 
unyielding grip of a permanent nervous headache 
is not really the best judge of his own circumstances. 
He magnifies and distorts things amazingly. He 
takes counsel of his fears, and abandons his hopes 
and courage altogether. Rest, we repeat—imme- 
diate and sufficient rest—is the sovereign remedy. 
A fortnight at once may be better than a year six 
weeks hence. 

A weak heart seems to be decidedly more prac- 
tically inconvenient than a weak head. If a 
man or woman be a little feeble about the brain, 
it is generally of little moment. Some post or 
other will be provided if the conduct be respect- 
able; and lack of brains is too common to ex- 
cite any particular attention either in the person 
concerned or in those about him. But a weak 
heart insists upon putting itself in evidence at all 
sorts of convenient and inconvenient times. If its 
possessor finds himself rather late for his morning 
train, and makes a ‘spurt’ to recover lost time, the 
exertion is usually followed by such a ‘ bad quarter 
of an hour’ that he resolves in future rather to lose 
a dozen trains than to risk temporary suffocation or 
permanent syncope again. The practical evils which 
are associated with a feeble heart are innumerable, 
and will readily suggest themselves to those who 
possess so unsatisfactory a pumping engine. Weak 
hearts are by no means so common as is often sup- 
posed. Many a man who thinks he has got one is 
merely dyspeptic; many a woman owes her symp- 
toms to tight-lacing or insufficient feeding. If the 
dyspepsia be cured or the tight-lacing be dispensed 


with, the symptoms of heart weakness will disap- 


pear. Even when the heart is genuinely weak, the 
weakness is not always due to special disease of 
that organ. It may be only part of a general 
weakness of the whole system, which is easily 
curable. The late Sir Robert Christison, one of the 
most eminent of British physicians, used to smile at 
certain persons who were always complaining of 
weak hearts. ‘Gentlemen,’ he would say to his 
students when lecturing on digitalis—‘ gentlemen, 
the best tonic for a weak heart is a good brisk 
walk.’ Not a doubt of it. The majority of weak, 
flabby hearts are weak and flabby because every 
other muscle in the body is weak and flabby; and 
this general weakness and flabbiness is due to want 
of vigorous use. Exercise of the legs and back and 
arms gives!’additional and much-needed exercise to 
the heart; and the heart grows strong by vigorous 
exercise, exactly as every other muscular organ 
does; for the heart is a muscle. If a man has no 
organic disease of the heart, no enlargement, and 
no functional disorder, plenty of brisk walking, with 
occasional running, will soon dispel his breathless- 
ness and heart weakness, other things being equal. 
The muscular inactivity of the modern town man 
is the parent of more ill health than any other 
single cause whatever.” 


When broiling steak, throw a little salt on the 
coals and the blaze from dripping fat will not annoy. 
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HOW TO “READ UP” EUROPE. 
By Grorce T. 


HE anticipation and the recollection of 
travel often afford more pleasure than 
‘| travel itself. May not one’s satisfaction 
in the reality be increased by a course 
- ~ of preparatory reading? May not the 
petty vexations of the journey be made to assume 
their true insignificance even at the time of their 
occurrence, by arousing a personal interest in the 
historic scenes before one? Is it not possible, by 
giving definite aim and purpose to the trip, to guard 
against the disappointment apt to follow one’s hazy 
conception of a grand good time? So think four 
or five young people who cross the Atlantic this 
summer, and the following are some of the lines of 
preparatory reading which they hope to find helpful. 
Two facts should be stated in advance. Neither 
time nor money allows them aught but the briefest 
glimpses at France, Belgium, and England, and 
they do not intend to read anything which, after a 
fair trial, does not prove interesting. 

The illustrated descriptions of the two great 
steamers, the “City of Paris” and the “ City of 
New York,” issued by the Inman Company, have 
made even the timid lady ready for the voyage. 
The rest are reading W. Clark Russell's “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor’ and “A Sailor’s Sweet- 
heart,” neither of which she is to see till port is in 
sight on the homeward voyage. All of the party, 
following the example of the Irishman who had his 
laugh before he rubbed the haughty bull’s nose in 
the dust, take pleasure, as occasion offers, in look- 
ing at Augustus Hoppin’s “Crossing the Atlantic,” 
and a realistic series of caricatures that appeared 
in the Drawer of “ Harper’s Magazine” back in 
1855. One,of the party who has not forgotten his 
boyhood favorites modestly recommends “ Rollo on 
the Atlantic.” So much for the voyage. The 
land-fall is to be in the Low Countries. All have 
pledged themselves to read Longfellow’s “ Belfry 
of Bruges,” and if the allusions in it do not lead any 
to peruse the sketch of the early history of the 
Netherlands at the beginning of Motley’s * Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” and to supplement this by 
passages from Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” he is to be 
= the choice of the following historical novels : 

enry Kingsley’s “Old Margaret,” Mrs. Bray's 
“White Hoods,” Grattan’s “ Heiress of Bruges,” 
James’s “ Mary of Burgundy.” Some respond to 
art who do not to history. At Antwerp the tourist 
will see Rubens’s masterpieces, and at Paris will be 
expected, in the Louvre, to gaze at something less 
than a mile of his canvases. Our party must know 
something of this remarkable man, whether or not 
they learn to appreciate his pictures. They will 
read first an illustrated article in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” for May, 1878, and then two excellent essays 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton published some ten 
years since in the “ International Review.” Calvert's 
‘* Life of Rubens ” and general works on art may 
also be consulted for a wider range of criticism. 

Victor Hugo holds much the same relation to 
French literature that Paris bears to France. Per- 
haps no better, surely no more entertaining, intro- 
duction to the great ‘capital can be found than his 
two prose masterpieces, “‘ Notre Dame” and “ Les 
Misé¢rables.””’ The former gives a vivid picture of 
the medieval city, arouses an interest in its past 
condition, and makes delightful the few dark, narrow 
streets with cobblestone sidewalks still to be found 
under the shadow of St. Etienne du Mont. The 
latter sets forth with equal effectiveness the im- 
mensity and manifold phases of the modern city. 
Fortunate the tourist whose interest in Jean Val- 
jean’s terrible experience in the sewers leads him to 
ask and secure a ride through those underground 
streets under guidance of a sergent de ville. De- 
spite the apparent contradiction of terms, nothing 
will prove more conclusively the magnificence of 
Paris than to traverse thus a mile or more of these 
huge conduits of its waste. To relieve the intensity 
of Hugo’s romances, our travelers are to read 
Edmond About’s “Nose of a Notary,” and the 
libretto of an opera they expect to hear in the 
Grand Opera-House. Believing that hasty general- 
ization on national character is an easily besetting 
sin of tourists, they mean to find a foundation for 
future observations on this subject in Hamerton’s 
recently published “ French and English.” One of 
the number, who realizes how large a part of Euro- 
pean sight-seeing consists in gazing at churches, is 
anxious for the others to look over in advance some 
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illustrated work on cathedrals, like F. H. Allen’s 
“ Great Cathedrals of the World,” and for each to 
select and read about the structure that is especially 
attractive to him. In this way the party hope to 
have the cream of several magazine articles on 
Notre Dame and the Cathedral at Amiens, of Dean 
Stanley’s volumes on “ Canterbury Cathedral ” and 
“ Westminster Abbey,” Dean Milman’s on “St. 
Paul,” and of Howson’s collection of essays. The 
series of illustrated articles in the “Century” by 
Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, and Mrs. Dodd's 
“ Cathedral Days in Southern England,” are already 
playing the mischief with the itinerary, the lovers 
of Gothic architecture seeming to feel that the party 
must visit every cathedral mentioned therein. The 
novel-reader proposes as a substitute for this ex- 
tended course in architecture three of Anthony 
Trollope’s storiés—‘“ The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” and “The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 
These will give a true picture of clerical life, which, 
he maintains, is far more important than a view of 
the buildings. 

So many lines of reading suggest themselves 
when one comes to travel in the mother country, 
and so broad are the fields into which they reach, 
that it is difficult to agree upon what should be taken 
and what should be passed by. Our tourists expect 
to be struck, as so many before them have been, 
with the finish and verdure of the English land- 
scape, and of that they will find no better exposi- 
tion than Mr. Burroughs’s “ Fresh Fields.” The 
county that pre-eminently presents this and other 
characieristics of the mother land is Warwickshire, if 
one may trust Henry James’s “ Portraits of Places.” 
This “core and center of the English world ”’ is to 
be their tramping-ground for a limited period. The 
very names of Stratford-on-Avon and Rugby, of 
Edge Hili, Kenilworth, and Coventry, suggest per- 
sonal and historical associations without end. The 
novel-reader says that all must read anew Scott’s 
“ Kenilworth” and “ Woodstock” and George Eli- 
ot’s “ Adam Bede” and “ Middlemarch,” with ex- 
press reference to the local coloring. He promises 
to show, moreover, in Compton Wyniates a man- 
sion which may have suggested one of the Laureate’s 
early poems, and unquestionably did serve the Wiz- 
ard of the North in his “ Woodstock.” For a 
matter-of-fact and yet entertaining account of this 
lonely ruin, he refers to William Howitt’s “ Visits 
to Remarkable Places,”’ First Series. 

London, the real capital of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with its myriads of workers and idlers, is the center 
of so many human interests that few and rare are 
those to whom it offers no attraction. Before visit- 
ing the Houses of Parliament our travelers are to 
read some of the chapters in Escott’s “ England,” 
and perhaps Badeau’s “ Aristocracy in England,” a 
readable but far inferior work. The history of the 
city is briefly sketched in the volume in the “ His- 
toric Towns” series written by W. J. Loftie, who 
is also the author of a much larger work on the 
same theme. Knight’s “ London,” in six volumes, 
still remains a valuable storehouse of description 
and history, though antiquated, of course, in some 
particulars. Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of 
London” is useful for reference. Dixon’s “ Her 
Majesty’s Tower ” is the best possible introduction 
a stranger can have to that famous building. Into 
one phase of the philanthropic work that is being 
done among the masses of the poor in that neigh- 
borhood, Walter Besant’s widely read novels, “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” and “ The Children 
of Gibeon,” give an interesting insight. An admi- 
rable supplement to Baedeker—for our tourists, 
as a matter of course, equip themselves with that 
excellent series of guide-books—is found in Hare’s 
“ Walks in London ;” and if aught else of descrip- 
tion is needed, the books of Timbs, Walford, 
Howitt, and Leigh Hunt on the metropolis and its 
environs offer an abundant supply. 


AT THE CROSSING. 


By Dororny E. Netson. 


<5] LANCHE ARABELLA, Florence Jane, 
and Sis lived in a cottage near the Crossing. 
Now, don’t picture to yourselves a pretty 
little white house, with roses and honey- 
Ce suckle climbing over it, for this is a true 
story, and truth forces me to confess that this cot- 
tage was neither pretty nor white, and the only 
thing that ever climbed over it was Blanche Ara- 
bella. This cottage contained one room, with a 
dirt floor downstairs and a loft above, where 
Blanche Arabella and Florence Jane slept. Besides 
the dirt floor the room contained a stove, a broken 
table, a few dishes, two chairs, and a four-post bed- 
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stead, with a gorgeous patchwork spread which was 
considered a great work of art. There was also a 
cracked mirror, into which (when Mammy was 
away) Florence Jane used to gaze with wide-open, 
delighted eyes, while she tied an apron over her 
fuzzy wool and tried to fix it “like Mammy does.” 

Nothing very attractive there’ Well, perhaps 
not, but the children seldom stayed there except on 
rainy days. Why should they, when outside there 
were thousands of buttercups nodding their golden 
heads, or tall plumes of cardinal flowers glowing 
like torches by the brookside, or rich juicy berries 
waiting only for the little black fingers that never 
failed to find them? Indeed, from the time when 
the first “ pussies” came out by the roadside until 
the last golden leaf had fallen, it would be hard to 
find three happier children than Blanche Arabella, 
Florence Jane, and Sis. But through the short, 
dreary winter days and long, cold winter nights, 
when the wind shook the little cabin mercilessly, 
and the snow sifted through the cracks; when 
Mammy scolded because the children and dogs were 
always under her feet, then it was that life seemed 
as dark as their own dusky faces. There was just 
one pleasure then, and that was watching the 
train. 

Every morning about eight o'clock the train 
stopped at the Crossing on its way to the city, and 
every evening about five it returned. The children, 
peering out of the little window, soon learned to 
recognize many of the regular passengers, but 
among them all there were none whom they loved 
to watch so well as a little group of schoolgirls. 

Sometimes there were four of these girls, but 
there were always three. 

One day the train stopped nearer to the cabin 
than usual, and, as it happened, the schoolgirls 
were directly opposite the window. The children 
were delighted ; they had never seen them so well 
before. 

Jes’ look, Florence Jane,” cried Blanche, ex- 
citedly, “ jes’ look at dis yer’ one with de blue 
eyes and yaller hair! Ain’t she a beauty? Oh! 
oh! Dat's my young lady! I’se gwine to call her 
my young lady, an’ be jes’ like her when I grows 
up! Now, you-all choose,” she added, magnani- 
mously. 

But Sis objected emphatically. 

“No, dat’s my lady! I will have her! I will, I 
will /” she screamed. 

Blanche Arabella looked around apprehensively. 
Mammy had gone out to the shed, so, seizing the 
rebellious Sis by the shoulders and giving her a 
few shakes by way of emphasis, she said, firmly, 
“ You better had shet up, Sis! You can’t have my 
young lady, an’ ef mammy hears you yellin’ she'll 
wallup you.”” Then, seeing that Sis was yielding, she 
said, persuasively, “ You take de one with de purty 
hat. Jes’ look at dem red ribbons! Aijin’t dat 
lubly, sho’nuff?”” Sis was conquered. If she had 
a weakness it was for red; blue eyes and golden 
hair were nothing in comparison with the red ribbon. 

Having managed matters so far to her satisfac- 
tion, Blanche Arabella turned to her other sister, 
who as yet had not said a word. 

“It’s yo’ turn now,” she explained. 

Florence Jane looked a trifle scornful. “I 
reckon you ain't got no call to say dat, when dere’s 
on’y jes’ one lef’,” she answered. ‘ Ob cose she’s 
mine !”” 

All three looked solemnly at the one who was 
“ left ’—a quiet, plainly dressed girl, with neither 
bright ribbons nor golden hair. ‘There was a con- 
science somewhere under Blanche Arabella’s ragged 
dress, and it whispered loudly to her that she was 
acting selfishly. The train started, and Blanche 
Arabella pulled Florence's dress sharply as they 
both leaned forward for a last glimpse. 

“You can have her ef—ef yo’ wants ter!” she 
said, slowly. But Florence Jane turned around, her 
black eyes sparkling and her very pig-tails seeming 
to quiver with delight. 

* Did you see?” she cried, “my lady waved to 
me! I don’t want none o’ yo’ yaller hair! My 
lady waved to me!” 


Meantime, in the train which was speeding on- 
ward toward the city, the girls, ignorant of the 
excitement they had aroused in the three solemn- 
faced little darkies, were chattering merrily. At 
last there was a lull in the conversation, and 
Nannie Dana said, thoughtfully, “Girls, have you 
noticed those three little darkies at the Crossing ?” 

Flo Raymond’s blue eyes sparkled mischievously. 
“Notice them! How could one help it! That 
smallest one had the most fearfully and wonderfully 
solemn expression it was ever my fortune to behold. 
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It fascinated me—thrilled me through and through,, gave us ten. Isn’t that fine? Now, whatshall we 


you know! Perhaps I was being ‘conjured’! My 
hair hasn’t turned into little woolly pig-tails yet, 
has it?” she added, beseechingly. 

“ Well,” continued Nannie, too much in earnest 
to notice the nonsense, “ I’ve watched them so often, 
and pitied the poor little things, because ’way off 
there they must be so lonely, with nothing to amuse 
them—or—or anything—” 

* “ They have the cat,” said Nellie, gravely, from 
under her red ribbons. 

‘“‘ And seven chickens, two ducks, a pig, and two 
dogs—I counted,” chimed in the irrepressible Flo, 
sotto voce. 

“And I wondered if we couldn’t do something 
to brighten them up a little,’ Nannie ended. 

“Tracts?” suggested Nellie. “I always knew 
you would be a missionary, Nan, but I didn’t ex- 
pect it to develop so early.” 

“Not tracts, but peanuts,” answered Nannie. 
“ Suppose we each put in a few cents and buy some 
peanuts to throw to them if they’re at the window 
to-night.” 

“ Nannie, you are a genius! Let’s!” 


As it drew near five o’clock there was excitement 
in the cabin. By dint of much coaxing and many 
promises of future good behavior, each of the chil- 
dren had gotten a white (’) rag, and armed with 
these they waited eagerly for the whistle of the 
train as it neared the Crossing. 

“‘S’posen they don't see us! I don’t more’n half 
believe yo’ lady did wave, so now, Florence Jane !” 
exclaimed Blanche Arabella. | 

“She did, an’ I knows she will ef she’s dere,” 
answered Florence Jane, trying, poor little sinner ! 
to persuade herself that she did know it. The 
whistle sounded, a faint line of smoke was visible 
around the curve, and then, in another minute, the 
iron monster was rushing toward them. Suppose 
it shouldn’t stop! But the dreadful thought was 
scarcely formed before there was a sudden slacken- 
ing of speed, another whistle, and then the train 
had stopped at the Crossing. 

“ Dere’s my lady !” exclaimed the three children 
together, and, sure enough, not one but three heads 
were thrust out of the car window below them, and 
not only that, but three handkerchiefs fluttered in 
the breeze. 

To say that those children waved their rags ex- 
presses it feebly. They fairly jumped up and down 
in their delight, and their faces seemed nothing but 
shining eyes and teeth as the train whizzed by. 
But something dropped at their feet—a something 
that, opening, let out some peanuts and candy. 

“She throwed it! My lady throwed it!” shouted 
Florence Jane ; and Blanche Arabella couldn’t deny 
it, but some of the brightness left her face. It all 
came back that evening, however, when, in company 
with the cat and dogs, they sat around the stove 
eating the peanuts, which Florence Jane had divided 
impartially. 

“’Cause anyhow, my lady’s de purtiest!” said 
Blanche Arabella, triumphantly. And Florence 
Jane didn’t deny it, but, selecting an especially 
large peanut, ate it in blissful content. 

After that the children were always waiting for 
the train, and the girls never failed to wave to 
them. They could not always get seats on that 
side of the car, but if they failed to do so, one of 
them always went to the end of the car and 
answered the fluttering rags. Sometimes pretty 
advertisements floated out of the car window, or 
illustrated papers, or even a bit of candy, and it 
grew to be a question which side enjoyed it more. 
And in time the three little darkies became a 
feature in the scenery, as it were, and one which 
the regular passengers on the train never failed to 
point out to their friends. 

So the days grew shorter and the nights longer, 
and Christmas time approached. 

“Can’t we get those children something for 
Christmas ?”” Nannie asked one day. 

“Take up a collection for them,” suggested 
Nellie. | 

“ Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said shy Nannie, “ but 
I'd put in my share gladly.” 

“ Well, Z could do it,” said saucy Flo. ‘ Come 
on, Nellie; we know all the people who come from 
Berne and Stanford, and we can ask each of them 
for five cents.” 

So Flo and Nellie went down the ear, and Nannie 
waited—waited a long time, it seemed to her; but 
at last the girls came back. 

“ Two dollars and sixty-five cents, Miss Nannie !”’ 
exclaimed Flo ; “ what do you think of that? Mr. 


Burtin gave us twenty-five cents, and ever 80 many 


get for them ?” 

An eager discussion followed, but the next night 
when the girls entered the car they had their arms 
full of bundles; and more than one person stopped 
to ask about the purchases. 

“ What did we get?” said Flo. “ Well, we bought 
first some red cloth for dresses. I don't believe the 
poor little things ever had a whole dress between 
them, and red will just suit their style. Then there’s 
a doll, and a picture-book, and a rubber ball, and 
some candy. Didn't we do well ?” 

And more than one looking at the girls’ bright 
faces thought his five cents well spent. 


Christmas eve was clear and cold, but the chil- 
dren waiting impatiently for the train thought it 
would be dark before it came. It wasn't, however, 
and the three rags—many shades darker from a 
month of constant usage—were waving a welcome 
as the train rolled in. But there was no answering 
greeting. What could it mean? The hands dropped, 
and the rags dragged disconsolately to the ground 


as the children looked at one another, too disap. 


pointed to speak; for the girls had never failed 
them before. 

Suddenly Sis raised one little black finger, and 
pointed to some one who was leaving the train on their 
side. Florence Jane gave one look, and then, with 
a joyful “It’s my lady!” darted forward. It was 
Nannie, carrying a big bundle, which she dropped 
into the little hands with “A Merry Christmas 
from your friends,” and then hurried back to the 
train, where her father was waiting for her. Then, 
remembering her “manners,” which she had en- 
tirely forgotten in her surprise, Florence Jane 
shouted back, “ Merry Christmas!’ and began wav- 
ing with all her might and main. The three hand- 
kerchiefs appeared at the car windows then, and 
not three, but many, pairs of eyes smiled back at 
the little figures as the train, with its load of Christ- 
mas cheer, sped on through the darkness. I sup- 
pose, to conclude this story properly, I ought to 
show you Blanche Arabella, Florence Jane, and 
Sis in their red dresses; but, though the friend- 
ship between the girls and their three little pro- 
tégées continued until June came, and the three 
—schoolgirls no longer—had taken their last jour- 
ney together, yet not a glimpse of those dresses did 
they ever see. 

Whether, in fact, the children ever had the 
dresses at all, or whether “ Mamnmiy” concluded to 
use the cloth to deck her own portly frame, or to 
supplement the glories of her patchwork spread, or 
to trade for * ’baccy,” is not known. 

The cabin is deserted now, and few of the pas- 
sengers who are carried by it daily know of those 
who for eight months were actors on that little stage. 

Perhaps Blanche Arabella, Florence Jane, and 
Sis have forgotten those who, filled with the spirit 
of Christmas-tide, made one happy Christmas for 
them. But among the girls themselves the ques- 
tion is even now occasionally asked : 

“What did become of that red cloth ?” 


A TOWN THAT HAD NO PIED PIPER. 


T cannot be that there is a boy or girl 
who reads The Christian Union that does 
not know the story of the “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” You remember that the 
rats so infested the town that the Town 

Council assembled to discuss some method of rid- 

ding the town of rats. They talked and drank 

beer for hours, but no way of escape from the pests 
was found. The people became turbulent, and the 

Mayor was really afraid that he would lose his 

easy office if the people were not relieved, and yet, 

wily politician that he was, he pretended that the 
question was so vexatious that he would sell his 

ermine—that is, the garment of his office—for a 

guilder, going on: 

“*]T wish I were a mile hence ! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and ail in vain. 
O for a trap, a trap, a trap !’” 

Just at this moment, we are told, there was a 
gentle tap at the door; the Mayor was so nervous 
that he was positively frightened, and so were the 
Corporation, and they stared at each other until one 
recovered himself and announced that it was “only 
a scraping of shoes on the mat.” 

“¢ Come in !’ the Mayor cried, looking bigger, 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 


His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 
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And he himself was tall and thin, 

With s blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, and swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek or beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in. 
ere was no guessing kith or kin! 

And nobody could admire enough 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : ‘It’s my great grandsire, 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

Has walked this way from his painted tombstone.’” 

In a few words the stranger told his errand. It 
was to rid the town of rats. He announced his 
name, Pied Piper, and then the officials noticed that 
there was a scarf of red and yellow round his neck, 
from which hung a flute, and that his fingers were 
in constant motion, as though he wanted to play 
upon it. He told of his powers, how the year be- 
fore he had freed Tartary from a swarm of gnats, 
Asia from vampire bats, and then asked : 

“*Tf I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders ?’ 
‘One? Fifty thousand!’ was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation.” 

No doubt the Mayor and Corporation of the town 
of Milton, Iowa, would have gladly weleomed such 
an offer. Does it not seem strange to hear in these 
days of a town overwhelmed with rats? All meas- 
ures had been tried in vain, and as no Pied Piper 
came to the town’s rescue, the citizens went to work 
themselves and got up a grand rat hunt. The 
hunt began February 21 and closed March 8. The 
hunt went on night and day, and the rats killed 
numbered over six thousand. 

The extermination of the rats in Milton was paid 
for by the Mayor and Corporation as they agreed, 
which proves they are a much more honest Corpora- 
tion than the Mayor and Corporation of the old city 
of Hamelin. 

The Piper carried out his contract, luring the 
rats from their hiding-places, till they filled the 
streets like a great army, following the Piper 
till they came to the river Weser—you can find 
it on your maps—when all the rats plunged in 
and were drowned but one. who told how it 
was they came to follow the Piper. If you read 
this story of Browning’s you will not wonder the 
rats followed the Piper. But when the people 
were ringing the bells to testify their great joy, and 
all the market-place was filled with the people, the 
Pied Piper returned and asked for his money, but 
the Mayor refused to pay him. He said the rats 
were dead, and could not come to life, but he would 
give the Piper fifty guilders. The Piper refused to 
accept a guilder less than a thousand, and the 
Mayor in a passion told him to blow his pipe and 
do his worst. The Piper stepped out, raised his 
pipe to his lips, and at the first note the children 
stopped playing, and at the third note the children 
came skipping and running from all directions, and 
following the Piper. Away toward the river they 
went, while all the people were helpless and stood 
watching, but the Piper led the way across the 
bridge toward the mountain, when suddenly an 
opening in the mountain appeared, and all the chil- 
dren followed the Piper in. When the last child 
disappeared the mountain side closed, and the town 
of Hamelin was childless. 

Milton had to fight for its freedom from rats, but 


the little children still play up and down its streets. 


A NEW GAME OF BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS. 


By Annette ELLswortu. 

cy |NE evening, when our girls and boys had 

“\\))\ finished their work, and were preparing 

for the hour’s frolic which always ends 

the day, they suddenly discovered that 
—2J there was “ nothing left to play.” 
“Halma, “magic music,” “ twenty questions,” 
and “shouting proverbs” were, as Ned inelegantly 
expressed it, “played out,” so they sat dolefully 
waiting for something to be suggested, till at last 
Cousin Fannie, “our good fairy,” put down her 
book and came to the rescue with a game which 
proved to be a grand success. 

Two of the children were sent out of the room 
to choose the title of a book ; when this was decided 
npon, they planned how they should in pantomime 
act it, so that the rest of us might guess it. 

Ned and Mabel were chosen, and after a few 
minutes’ absence Mabel came into the room, walked 
slowly to the fireplace, and was about to seat 
herself in an easy chair, when Ned called her, and 
back she went into the hall. 

Of course, “ Called Back,” by Hugh Conway, 
Was guessed at once, and the successful guessers 
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now had an opportunity to try their skill. They 
soon appeared with a clock, the hands of which 
pointed to five minutes before twelve. After gap- 
ing and rubbing their eyes, and making us under- 
stand how weary they were, one of them produced 
an old coat and the other a torn jacket, and both 
began to sew diligently. 

«Never too Late to Mend,’ Charles Reade,” 
shouted Ned, and then, choosing one of the little 
girls, they left us. Presently they came running 
in so carelessly that they bumped against a sofa, 
and sank down, rubbing their elbows, and wailing 
in a most pitiful manner. 

This time we were not so quick, but after a few 
minutes’ thinking, some one was fortunate enough to 
guess ** Much Ado About Nothing,’ Shakespeare.” 

Before bedtime came we had tried: “ Pat Your- 
self in his Place,”’ Charles Reade; “ Oliver Twist,” 
Dickens; “‘ Three Feathers,” Black ; “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” Dickens; “ Scarlet Letter,” Hawthorne ; 
“The Spy,” Cooper; “The Caged Lion,” Miss 
Yonge, and *“ What Will He Do With It,” Lytton. 

This new game of “ Books and Authors” has 
become very popular with us, and, aside from the 
amusement it affords, it proves a fine memory prac- 
tice, aiding the children to become familiar with 
the names of many authors and the titles of their 
books. 


TWO STRANGE PASSENGERS. 


.| WAY off on the horizon a strange-looking 
vessel was discovered by the lookout on 
<j the steamship. Both boats were in mid- 
ocean. As the steamer approached the 

strange-looking craft, the lookout re- 
ported that part of her spars were gone, and most 
of her rigging. The steamship came nearer and 
nearer, all on board looking anxiously for some 
sign of the crew, but could discover none, though 
signals of distress were flying. At last the steamer 
stopped, a small boat was lowered and put off 
for the wreck. As the men drew near there was 
heard the frantic barking of a dog, and moans 
that resembled the voice of a human being. The 
little boat drew nearer, and finally came alongside, 
but it was almost dark. The sailors climbed up 
the sides of the ship and found a little dog running 
about so wildly that they knew at once he was 
mad. Still the moans could be heard. The men 
lighted the lanterns and started to find the human 
being in distress. The sounds came from the for- 
ward part of the vessel, and grew more and more 
pitiful. At last the lights flashed on a little white 
pig lying in a neat little pen. The pig looked up 
at his rescuers, as one of the men said, with an ex- 
pression that seemed to say, “ He thought it was a 
long time between meals.” One of the sailors took 
the little pig in his arms back to the steamship, but 
before the men left they shot the poor little dog 
who had gone mad. At daylight the next day the 
wrecked vessel was inspected, and it was decided 
that her crew had been taken off by some other 
vessel. It was considered dangerous to leave the 
wreck afloat, and the captain of the steamship 
poured oil over the vessel and set it on fire. He 
stayed by until the charred hulk sank, and then 
started for New York with his queer little passenger, 
who, it is evident, will be allowed to live till old 
age, so fond have the crew grown of him. 


A REFORM SCHOOL FOR HORSES. 


—— 


YSZIOU have seen kicking horses, biting 
horses, balky horses, runaway horses, 

‘| shying horses. Perhaps your father may 
%)\| have owned a horse with some one of 
. these faults, and that is the reason that 
you could never drive him. Or your own pony 
may have some trick that compels you to watch 
him every minute when you are using him. This 
school is to break a horse of bad habits. The 
teacher in this school would tell you that the reason 
horses had these habits was because they had not 
been well taught when they were young; that they 
had not had the right kind of teachers—just as a 
boy may grow up having habits that make him dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant, unsuccessful, through a whole 
lifetime, because he has not been properly taught. 
The first pupil in this strange school was a very 
pretty bay horse who would run away. His eyes 
were beautiful in color, and large, but he rolled 
them constantly, as if expecting some terrible object 
to attack him. The teacher said that the horse was 
very valuable—he certainly was beautiful—and that 
he would prove that he could conquer his fear. An 
umbrella or parasol, we know, always frightens a 
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horse, and frightens some horses so much that they 
cannot be controlled. The teacher put a strong 
rope halter over the horse’s head, and then held 
the end of the rope so firmly in his hand that he 
could control the horse. He held a closed umbrella 
in his right hand, which he held toward the horse’s 
nose, saying that his nose was the horse’s hand, and 
that he became familiar with an object by smelling 
it. Of course the horse jumped back, but in a few 
seconds he held his nose close to the umbrella, man- 
ifesting no fear. Then the umbrella was opened, 
and in a short time the horse walked about perfectly 
contented under the umbrella, and, more than that, 
he followed the teacher about like a dog. He was 
harnessed, driven over exploding firecrackers, under 
a machine that made a noise like an elevated rail- 
road train, while pistols were fired, steam-whistles 
blew, and a band of noisy musicians played with all 
their might, while a boy beat a big drum on the 
horse’s back. He went as quietly around the ring 
as though he were being driven along a country 
lane, with no sound more disturbing than the song 
of birds. 

A kicker came to this school—a great, ugly-looking 
white horse. There was nothing attractive about 
him but his strength. Howhekicked! It seemed 
at one time as if he must stand on his head to get 
his hind legs so far in the air. A string of tin pans 
were tied to his tail, and such rattling and banging 
you never heard! But after a time he gave up, and 
trotted about paying not the slightest attention to 
the banged and broken pans at his heels. He, too, 
was driven through all sorts of noises as quietly as 
a little colt following its mother to the brook to 
drink. 

The teacher said some things that every boy and 
girl who expects ever to handle a horse ought to 
know. Never say “Whoa!” except when you 
mean to stop the horse. Then pull your lines the 
instant you say the word. 

If a horse is going faster than you wish him to 
go, donot say “ Whoa!” when you mean slower ; say 
“easy.” Make every horse you drive know that 
you are his friend, and at the same time his mas- 
ter. If you are afraid of a horse, do not drive him 
alone until you have overcome this fear. Learn 
how to handle the reins, and do not keep twitching 
them ; to do this is one of the surest evidences of 
bad driving. 

The more I think of the wise things this teacher 
of horses said, the more certain I am that at least 
one-half of the things he said, one-half of the things 
he did, were addressed entirely to drivers—were 
warnings against bad habits in treating and driving 
a horse. So I think I have made a mistake, and 
should have headed this A Reform School for 
Drivers and Horses. 


THE MIDNIGHT ROBBER. 

4 |HE house was very still ; not a sound was 
to be heard even out-of-doors. This was 
a peculiar house, because the covering was 
not perfectly tight ; the small person who 
lived in it all alone could look out-of- 
doors from any position, and if the sun was shining 
he could stand in its rays at any moment. All the 
people who believe in ventilation would have ap- 
proved of this house. Perfect as the house was fur 
some reasons, it still had its disadvantages, for it was 
no trouble for robbers to enter if only they were not 
too large. The inmate never appeared to fear 
robbers, so the people who were his nearest neigh- 
bors used to watch over ham carefully. They found 
him of avery happy temperament, and always ready 
to sing. In fact, his chief charm was his beautiful 
voice and his willingness to use it. 

The neighbors had been troubled a week or more 
about the peculiar sounds they heard in this house 
at night, but when they investigated there was 
nothing to be seen, and the owner was always 
asleep in his room at the top of the house. But 
this night there was no question—our neighbor was 
being robbed. There was a sudden flash of light, 
and there was the Mouse, the midnight robber, with 
his head in the seed-cup, so far in that he could 
hardly get it out. There was a wriggle, a squeal, 
and Mr. Mouse was out of the cage on the floor. 
Now began the struggle, under and over the furni- 
ture, now in the springs on the bed, now half way 
up the lace curtains; up, around, through and 
under, in and over every place possible for a mouse to 
go, went Mr. Mouse, till at last, perfectly exhausted, 
he was captured, after a two hours’ fight. What 
was the bird doing all this time? Quietly sleeping, 
and not at all disturbed by the midnight robber or 
the noise of his capture. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE.’ 


By tHE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HESE verses are a section taken from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The fullest and most 
accurate report of this sermon is found in Matt. v., 
vi., and vii. ‘The student who means to give a thor- 
ough consideration to the subject should read the 
sermon through as it is reported in Matthew, in 
order that he may see this passage in its connec- 
tion. I shall here offer only some rather disjointed 
remarks upon the verses suggested for our reflec- 
tion; remarks which may help to relieve some dif- 
ficulties and solve some problems connected with the 
interpretation and application of the principles here 
inculcated. 

1. We are to remember that this sermon is one 
of instructions to individuals. We may draw from 
it some principles to guide us in determining how 
the State, or the city, or the local community should 
act, but the instructions are not given to an organ- 
ization, and it is only by accommodation that they 
can be applied to an organization. Christ made no 
direct attempt to reform the State, and it is a mistake 
to read these instructions as though they were appli- 
cable to the State, or even in any strict sense socio- 
logical. It is clear, for instance, that it may be my 
duty as an individual not to judge, and yet it may 
be the duty of the State to take up the function of 
judgment which does not belong to the individual. 
So, if one seeks to take away my coat, it may be my 
duty to give him my cloak also, but it does not fol- 
low that if he seeks to take away my child’s coat I 
am to give him my child’s cloak also. [tis at least 
conceivable that it may be my duty to yield all my 
personal interests and not to yield one jot or tittle 
of other interests which are intrusted to my safe 
keeping. Practically we recognize this distinction 
in our modern civilized life. We do not go armed 
to resist evil ourselves, and one reason that we do 
not is because we have an armed police who resist 
the evil in our stead and on our behalf. 

2. It is equally clear that we must choose between 
a literal and a non-literal interpretation of these 
instructions. We cannot say, on the one side, that 
we must interpret them literally, and then, when 
we find that literalism practically robs them of their 
meaning, declare that they are not to be literally 
interpreted. ‘Thus, for instance, if we are to give a 
literal interpretation to verse 29, it is only in case 
the man smites us on the cheek that we are to offer 
him the other cheek. If he should strike us on the 
breast or on the forehead, we might strike back. 
If he took away our cloak, he should be entitled to 
our coat also; but if he attempted to take our purse 
or our watch, then we might resist him. It is clear 
from these illustrations that real literalism would 
rob these passages of all their significance. If we 
are to make them of any avail whatever, we must 
look below the letter, lay hold upon the spirit, and 
attempt to carry that spirit out in action. And the 
spirit of these instructions is all implied in the first 
_ law—* Love your enemies.” He who fulfills this 
~ law, he who in his heart really feels toward his 
enemies as Christ felt toward his crucifiers, will 
find all the rest easy of understanding and simple 
in application. 

3. What, then, does Christ mean by “ Love your 
enemies’? He certainly does not mean that we 
shall be indifferent .to wrong-doing; that it shall 
arouse no indignation in our hearts; that we should 
have the same feeling toward strangers as toward 
friends, toward those that have wronged as toward 
those that have helped us, toward every passer-by 
as toward our own household. There are many 
phases of love—the love of kinsfolk for kinsfolk ; 
the love of husband and wife for each other; the 
love of congeniality, born of acquaintance and 
hearty fellowship ; the love of gratitude for benefits 
rendered; the love of pity for those in sorrow 
and need; and, finally, perhaps the highest and 
divinest of all, mercy, or love for wrong-doers. 
What Christ says here is this: Wrong-doing, whether 
to others or to ourselves, is not to destroy love, 
but to quicken it. Our hearts are to be so filled 
with the spirit of Christ that the answer of our 
hearts to cursing and reviling shall be like the answer 
of Christ—*“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” ~ 

4. He who has in his heart tbis spirit of love 
will find it serving jhim as an interpreter of his 
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duty in the application of the more specific pre- 
cepts. What are the limits of the law of non- 
resistance? Love answers the question. If one 
does you or is seeking to do you a wrong, the one 
question for you to ask is, How can you do him the 
greatest good? If it be by resisting him, resist. If 
it be by yielding to him, yield. Only remember 
the general law of “ like begets like.” Combative- 
ness on your part inflames combativeness on your 


-opponent’s part, while non-resistance tends to shame 


in him the spirit of oppression So, again, when 
shall I give and when refuse to give? Primarily 
the answer to that question is afforded by love. I 
will not give to every beggar that asks me in the 
street or rings at my door-bell, because by so doing 
I inflict upon him incalculable injury and do him 
a grievous wrong. I will give my time, my sym- 
pathy, my counsel, and then, if I am fully con- 
vinced that my money or my goods will help him, 
not pauperize him, I will give him of those also; 
but a wise consideration of his welfare is alike to 
prompt and to restrain my giving. 

5. Notice also that which is implied here, and 
more explicitly indicated in the report in Matthew : 
If you love them which love you, what thank have 
you, for sinners also love those that love them. If 
you salute your brethren only, what do you more 
than others? Do not even the publicans so ? The 
Christian, therefore, must not take as his motto, 
“ When you are in Rome do as the Romans do.” He 
must not take as his standard the standards of 
society. He must not be unwilling to be odd. He 
must not forget that the people of God are called 
to be a peculiar people. ‘ More than others ” is a 
good motto for every Christian to put before him 
every morning. ‘“ More than others” is a good 
standard by which every Christian may measure 
his day’s deeds at the day's close. 

6. I have said that we are to recognize the truth 
that the instructions in this sermon are personal, 
not political. Yet I believe that the instructions 
contained in verses 36 and 37 apply to society as 
well as to the individual. I cannot elaborate the 
truth here in a paragraph. I can only repeat in 
my own language what the Master has said. We 
are to be merciful—that is, full of mercy, so full 
that there will be left no room for the spirit of 
judging and of condemnation. In all our individ- 
ual intercourse, our judgments of men and our 
criticisms of them are to be redemptive. They are 
to be, that is, for purposes of cure, not for pur- 
poses of condemnation. The right of judgment is 
all comprised in the law, “If a man be overtaken 
in a fault, you which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness.”” We may form our 
opinions of our fellow-men, and we must, if we 
would work with them or even render them effi- 
cient service ; but this is different from the spirit 
which arraigns for judgment, puts a neighbor at 
the prisoner’s bar, and sits in judgment on his 
character, and adjusts penalties to his offenses. 
This is to usurp the divine function. The evils of 
our system of jurisprudence, no less than of our 
social criticisms, grow out of the fact that we at- 
tempt to exercise judgment when we should exer- 
cise mercy. Not until society recognizes this truth ; 
not until our penal institutions become reformatories, 
our courts are organized to administer redemption, 
not justice, to cure men of their faults and restore 
them to society, not to punish them for their faults 
and satisfy vengeance, shall we have laid the ax 
to the root of the present evil tree whose fruit is 
the constant increase of crime and criminals. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Men are fond of speaking of the originality of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; but originality would have de- 
feated its very aim. All growth must sprout from 
roots pre-existent in the soil. 
but by the help of some old.—[ Beecher. 

“Love your enemies.” A false religion durst not 
give a precept of this nature, because, without super- 
natural influence, it must be forever impracticable.— 
[A. Clarke. 

The spirit of the world incloses four kinds of spirits 
diametrically opposed to charity : the spirit of resent- 
ment, spirit of aversion, spirit of jealousy, and the 
spirit of indifference.—[ Bossuet. 

To return good for good is human ; to return evil for 
evil is brutal ; to return evil for good is diabolical ; 
but to return good for evil is divine. 

Children of God have their Father’s temper, and do 
not let themselves be rebuffed by unthankfulness from 
doing good.—[ Majus. 

It is in charity that the disciple of Jesus yields, when 
he yields ; it is in charity, also, that he resists, when he 
resists. Charity has no other limit than charity itself. 
—([Godet. 


There can be no new 
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“ Pray for them.” Prayer is that which we have 
always in our power to bestow, and they never in theirs 
to refuse.—[ Hooker. 


“Give to every man.” From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head till the moment that a 
kind assistant wipes the death-damp from the brow of 
the dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. All, 
therefore, that need aid have a right to ask it from 
their fellow-mortals ; no one who holds the power of 
granting can refuse it without guilt.—[Scott. 

While actions are always to be judged by the im- 
mutable standard of right and wrong, the judgments 
which we pass upon men must be qualified by the con- 
siderations of age, country, situation, and other inci- 
dental cireumstances.—[ Southey. 

“ Give, and it shall be given.” 
two twins.—[ Bishop Andrewes. 


Date and dabitur are 


QUESTIONS. 


When, where, and to whom, and for what purpose 
was this sermon delivered ? 

Does the Old Testament require men to love their 
enemies ? 

Collate some passages in the New Testament which 
illustrate and enforce this command. 

Give from the life of Christ some instances which 
illustrate his own example of the principle of non- 
resistance. 

Are we to apply that principle as he did? If not, 
why not ? 

What other religions afford any parallel to the 
Golden Rule ? 

What instructions of Christ respecting social gather- 
ings illustrate verses 33 and 34. 

What is the great reward which those that love their 
enemies shall receive ? 

What is meant by the direction, “Judge not ” ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE. 
By Emity Huntinaton MILLER. 


WHEN we speak of Christ’s law of love, we do 
not mean that our Lord gave his disciples a 
new law to live by. Love was always God's law, 
for God himself is love, but people had so long 
forgotten it, and misunderstood it, and followed 
laws of their own making, that when Christ began 
to teach this great law of his kingdom it seemed to 
them new and strange. 

Jesus told them that all the laws which God gave 
them by Moses, and all his commands by the proph- 
ets, meant love to God and to man, and could be 
fulfilled in no other way. They had come to be- 
lieve that God loved some people and hated others ; 
Jesus taught them that God loved the world. 
They taught that men should love their friends, but 
they might hate their enemies; Jesus taught that 
men should be like God, meeting evil by good, 
hatred by love, insult by forgiveness, and rather 
submitting to wrong than avenging it. 

It was this love of God to men who were evil and 
unthankful which brought Jesus to this world, and 
all his teaching was full of it. That was what his 
sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth meant, his 
talk with the poor woman at Samaria, and his tender 
words to the children whom he took in his arms. 

One morning he sat upon the slope of a mount- 
ain near Capernaum, with his disciples close by 
him, and a multitude sitting near, and talked again 
of this law of love. He had just chosen twelve 
men from among his followers to be especially 
trained to carry on his work, but while he spoke 
partly to them, his words were for all, and that 
they might understand this, he said, “I say unto 
you which hear.”” So perhaps the first thing which 
we may say about this law of love is: 

1. It is a law for everybody who would belong 
to God’s kingdom : not those who mean to be very 
good, and set up for saints and examples, but all 
who are on God’s side. 

2. It is a kind of love that takes in everybody. 
It does not stop with friends, with people that love 
us and honor us and treat us well; it must take in 
our enemies: those who hate us, and wish us evil, 
and treat us harshly, and even cruelly. To love 
them does not mean to be pleased with them, and 
satisfied that they should remain our enemies. It 
means that we shall in our hearts have no unkind 
feelings toward them ; that we shall wish them 
good and not evil; that we shall speak only kind 
words, seek opportunity to do kind deeds, and, above 
all, pray that they may be turned from evil to good. 
In this way we do our part, and ask our Father 
to do his part, toward making friends of enemies, 
and so overcoming evil with good. 

3. If we are wronged and cannot set ourselves 
right by gentle, kindly methods, it is even better to 
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suffer abuse and allow ourselves to be wronged 

than to use violence ourselves. If an angry man 

strikes you, it is better that he should strike you 

again than that you should get into a quarrel ; even 

to those who would cheat and rob you the law of 

love reaches, and you must be ready to suffer in 
our desire to win them from evil. 

4. There is one general rule that will cover 
every case, and it is suited to everybody. If you 
have this sincere brotherly love in your heart, you 
have only to ask yourself, “ How do I wish others 
to treat me?” and so you have this law: “As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” 

5. Does this seem hard to do, and impossible to 
feel? It is hard, but you are children of the High- 
est, and you should so live as to show it. If you 
only show love and kindness and generosity in 
return for love, or because you expect to gain some- 
thing, you are not like your Father. To be like 
him, to be his children, you must love your enemies, 
you must do them good; you must be generous and 
merciful, for he is kind to the evil and the unthank- 
ful; he makes his sun to rise upon the just and the 
unjust, and sends his rain upon the careless and 
ungrateful. 

6. The highest reward possible will come to you: 
the reward of being like your Father; love in the 
heart will bring you into sympathy with him; 
love carried out in your life will change you into 
his image, and make the doing of his will more and 
more a delight. 

7. Even from those about you you will have a 
reward. Men will deal with you on the same prin- 
ciple by which you deal with them. If you think 
harshly and speak unkindly, and are ready to con- 
demn others, you will find others judge you in the 
same way. Be patient and forgiving, and you will 
receive forgiveness yourself ; be generous and lib- 
eral, and others will be generous with you. Quar- 
relsome people find others ready to quarrel ; peace- 
makers find them just as ready to be friendly. 
Hatred kindles hatred, selfishness arouses selfish- 
ness, suspicion awakens suspicion, but the love that 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, draws out the best there 
is in whatever it shines on, and is the force that 
must conquer, because it is God's force. 


AN EASTER EMBLEM. 


By Louise Hook. 


NE cool August afternoon, when the air was 
tingling with a suggestion of the frost that 
would come in a month or two, a large caterpillar 
looked down from the branches of a hickory tree 
growing by the road. He had passed a very pleas- 
ant summer in that tree, nibbling its green leaves 
and enjoying the warm sunshine; but this exhil- 
arating weather, that gave every one else such 
appetites, took his away completely. He did not 
like to feel that the summer was at an end, and 
came crawling down the trunk of the tree in a 
melancholy frame of mind, thinking he would find 
some quiet placein which he could go to sleep until 
the cool weather was over. 

“ Look at that great green worm!”’ exclaimed 
one of a group of children passing by. ‘This epithet 
might have hurt the caterpillar’s feelings, for he 
was not atall like the blind, red-brown worms that 
crawled in the earth without legs. They had no 
expectation of ever changing their ugly bodies for 
anything better, but he had great hopes for the 
future. However, perhaps he did not heed the 
remark, for he continued on his way down the tree. 

“ And how ugly he is!” said one little girl, cau- 
tiously poking him with a stick. This was true, 
for he had a thick body, between two and three 
inches long, with curious tubercles on his back, and, 
though colored with a pretty shade of bluish-green, 
was not beautiful in form. However, he expected 
to be very handsome by and by, so he paid no 
attention to this criticism ; but he did not like to be 
turned over so roughly, and clung to the stick with 
all his sixteen legs. What his fate would be when 
the children lifted him on this stick and carried 
him away he had no idea; but he felt too drowsy 
and dull to care much about it, if he could only 
find a peaceful resting-place. 

At last the boys and girls arrived at the house in 
which they were spending the summer, and the 
caterpillar soon found himself in a comfortable airy 
box, with some of his favorite hickory leaves by 
his side; but he regarded these preparations for his 
comfort with indifference, and walked slowly up 
and down his prison, carefully examining it in every 
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Sometimes he tested the network at the top 

y swinging thereon by his first pair of feet, like a 

gymnast on a trapeze; then, letting go, he would 

drop to the bottom and begin to explore the cor- 

ners. At last he selected a place that seemed con- 

venient, in the angle formed by the top of the box 
and its side, and there settled himself. 

It seemed rather hard that the poor sleepy cater- 
pillar should have to weave his own blankets before 
he could take his rest, but he went to work very 
contentedly indeed. He began operations by secur- 
ing a little gum to one side of the box. This gum, 
which in the air soon hardened to silk, came from 
two little tubes opening into his mouth, and thus 
when he drew back his head he left a long sticky 
thread. Fastening it to the other side, be stretched 
another fine strand across his body, and though he 
did not work very fast, his head moved back and 
forth with such regularity that he was soon covered 
by a mesh of silken cords, and was only to be seen 
dimly through them. However, as the fabric grew 
thicker and thicker, it was plain that the caterpillar 
was still working within, as silently as the sun when 
it weaves the clouds ; and after his outline could no 
longer be perceived through its close covering, 
many were the conjectures as to what he might be 
doing. 

The caterpillar himself, snug in his warm silken 
bed, paid no attention to outsiders, nor thought 
whether they had any designs against his peace or 
not; so he calmly took off his handsome green skin, 
rolling it in a careless little ball, and became a 
mummy-like black object, with neither eyes nor 
legs. This did not trouble him in the least. Of 
what use are eyes and legs when one is lying still, 
sound asleep? By the time he was ready to get up 
he would doubtless have new ones, for he had never 
yet lacked anything he really needed, and had no 
reason to suppose that he ever should. So, perhaps 
wondering a little what his mysterious future would 
be like, the caterpillar, who had now changed his 
name as well as appearance, and was called a 
chrysalis, composed himself to slumber within his 
quiet cocoon. 

It was so deep a slumber that nothing could rouse 
him. Occasionally he would stir a little in his sleep, 
but that was all. It might have disturbed some 
dreamers to be shaken about in their beds just to 
hear them rattle, which I regret to say happened to 
the unfortunate chrysalis occasionally when inquis- 
itive small fingers pried into the box; and certainly 
few people would have slept so peacefully when 
jolted about on a railroad train for several hours ; 
but this, too, befell the chrysalis, and he never knew 
anything about it. 

The winter passed, and no note of time was 
taken by the sleeper in the silken cocoon. But 
great changes were going on there, without sound 
or motion, and the warmth of the house hastened 
this marvelous work. Had the chrysalis spent the 
winter in the outer air, he would have felt no in- 
clination to leave his snug retreat before the sum- 
mer sun shone warmly upon him, but indoors April 
was as balmy as June, and the chrysalis stirred 
restlessly. He felt mysterious new powers, and 
wanted to try them; and at last struggled out of 
the black mummy-wrappings, wide awake. Now 
his only thought was to get out of his silken prison, 
and, with much difficulty, he began to force his 
way through the fibers that he had spun so care- 
fully the year before. Occasionally he paused to 
rest, for it was hard work, and when at last he 
drew his long, pale body through the opening he 
had made, he had scarcely strength to move. 

How great a change had passed over him! He 
had only six legs now, but they were long and slen- 
der and elegantly formed ; his eyes were round and 
bright, and composed of many tiny eyes put to- 
gether, so that he could see in every direction ; and 
he had two long things on each side of his body 
that puzzled him very much. They were damp 
and crumpled, and impeded his movements; bué in 
the sunshine which came through the window they 
began to dry and expand. As his strength re- 
turned, he waved them to and fro, and felt them 
grow larger and firmer; and then he knew that 
they were wings, and that he need no longer crawl 
slowly and feebly over the ground. 

The moth—for he was a full-grown moth now— 
felt unspeakably happy. His powers of enjoyment 
were so much greater than he had ever known 
before! In the sunny window some tall white lilies 
were blooming, and shed their fragrance abroad on 
the air. The moth rose on his pale-green wings, and 
fluttered toward them, rejoicing in his freedom and 
in the beauty of the spring day, and wondering at 
the chime of bells that rang out from a neighboring 
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church. It was Easter Sunday ; but the moth knew 
nothing about that, and could not understand why 
the passers-by looked up at the window with such 
interest. ‘“ What a beautiful Luna moth!” said 
one; and the moth remembered how he had been 
called an ugly worm but a few months before. But 
when they said, “It is a lovely emblem of the res- 
urrection,” he could not understand it at all. He 
knew nothing of the truth that we remember espe- 
cially at Easter—that we shall wake from death’s 
sleep to a higher life, which, unlike the moth’s, will 
never end; he only knew that he was surrounded 
with brightness and beauty, and asked for nothing 
more than God had given him. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 
(Heb. xii., 1,2; Micah vii.. 7; John i., 29-36.) 


HOUGH we have never “ beheld his glory,” as 
did his disciples, and though our eyes have 
never rested upon the risen Lord, we can look to 
him with the eye of faith, we can be truly conscious 
of his helpful presence, because he endured the 
cross, conquered the grave, and received again the 
glory which he had with thgFather. 

We have need to look to him constantly. Sins 
cling so, almost before we know them to be sins, 
and there are “ weights” even in the midst of Chris- 
tian service ; but looking to him we are reminded 
of what he endured “ for the joy that was set before 
him,” and we grow patient and gain courage to lay 
aside, day by day, the weights and sins, sure that 
some time we shall be free from them. 

We must look to him, for all others will fail us. 
Though all the great of earth should turn to evil, 
though friends and those of our own household 
should become enemies, we could say, “I will look 
unto the Lord; I will wait for the God of my sal- 
vation: my God will hear me.” Like Peter, we 
dare not turn to any other, for he alone has the 
words of eternal life. 

We need to look to him to know his will concern- 
ing us, and it must be an intent look, like that with 
which we search the face of a friend to know his 
thought, or, as the Psalmist expresses it, “As the 
eyes of servants look unto the hand of their mas- 
ter, as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her 
mistress, so our eyes look unto the Lord our God.” 
Only thus can our “hands perform his bidding,” 
and our “feet run in his ways.” 

Only when we have so looked to him that we 
know him to be a divine Saviour can we point 
others to him. After John the Baptist had heard 
the witness from heaven, “This is my beloved Son,” 
he could say to the Galilean fishermen, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world ;” and they looked and followed him. 

The eyes must be clear that would look to Jesus. 
Only the pure in heart shall see God. There must 
not be perplexity or doubt in our hearts concerning 
him ; these will hold our eyes, and even though our 
hearts burn within us as he talks with us by the 
way, we shall think it some other voice than his. 

Though we cannot to-day, through opened 
heavens, behold the Son of man, we may anticipate 
more than the sight of faith. His prayer for all his 
followers was, “ Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me be with me where [ am, that they 
may behold my glory which thou hast given me.” 

One might think that this was grace enough for 
sinners; but Paul reveals yet more concerning us. 
He says, “ We all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory.” A marvelous 
possibility, beyond our comprehension ! 

Do any say, “ What if I do not look to him in 
faith to-day’ You will surely see him some time 
—for “ every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him.” Every rejection of Christ is a sword- 
piercing unto him. Look to him, then, to-day, for 
he loves you; he suffered and died and rose again 
to save you. If you will look to him thus, you 
“will behold his face in righteousness, you shall be 
satisfied when you awake with his likeness.” 

References: Num. xxiv., 17; Job xix., 25-27; 
Ps. v., 3—xvii., 15—exxi.,, 1, 2—exxiii., 1, 2; 
Is. xvii, 7—xl., 9—Ixv., 1; Zech. vi., 12; Luke 
xxiv., 31, 32; John i., 14—xii., 32—xix., 5—xx. 
20, 29; Acts i, 11—vii., 55, 56; Phil. iii., 20, 21; 
Heb. ix , 28; 1 John i., 1-3— iii., 2. 

Daily Readings: (1) Is. xlv., 20-25; (2) Num. 
xxi., 4-9; (3) John iii. 14-21; (4) Is. xlii., 1-4; 
(5) Zech. xii., 9-14; (6) Rev. i.. 4-8; (7) Heb. 
xii., 1, 2; Micah vii., 7; John i., 29-36, 


~ 1 For the week beginning April 6, 1890, 


